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EASTERN DIFFICULTIES. 


— popularity of the Government, as far as it depends 
on good fortune, is exposed to serious and increasing 
danger. Neither at home nor abroad can a cheerful 
prospect be discerned. The tone of the debate on South 
African affairs has not been unaffected by the continuance 
of diplomatic complications in South-Eastern Europe, and 
by the apprehension of prolonged war in Afghanistan. 
It is also not improbable that a quarrel with Burmah may 
be added to the number of political embarrassments. It 
would be unjust to attribute to the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion any feeling of satisfaction at the accumulation of 
national difficulties ; but the knowledge that the confidence 
of the country is shaken encourages their attacks on the 
Government. It is not yet certain whether the Porte has 
assented to the proposal of a joint occupation of East 
Roumelia; but, if the European Powers are agreed, the 
a of Turkey will be disregarded. Unfortunately 
th Germany and France refuse to furnish contingents 
to the army of occupation. The intentions of the Italian 
Government are not yet announced, nor is it positively 
known whether Turkish troops will be allowed to form a 
part of the force. It would be impossible for the English 
Government, after proposing the measure, to decline a 
share in the burden ; but it will be extremely inconvenient 
to spare three thousand men at a moment when two or 
three wars are proceeding in distant parts of the Empire. 
Although strict adherence to the provisions of the Treaty 
of Berlin may probably have been expedient, the suppres- 
sion of disturbance in a remote Turkish province is not 
a task which will be regarded with enthusiasm. In the 
event of war, the English contingent would probably be 
forced to act as a mere detachment of the Austrian army ; 
and in time of peace it may perhaps be exposed to the ill- 
will of the population. It is not absolutely certain that 
Parliament will sanction the employment of English 
troops for the maintenance of order in a foreign territory. 
The scanty information which is received from the seat 
of war on the North-West frontier of India is uniform in 
its tenor. The premature anticipations of an early peace 
in consequence of the death of Sarre ALI seem to have 
been thus far disappointed. Yaxoos may possibly be a 
more formidable enemy than his father. It is believed 
that he has re-established his power at Cabul, and that he 
is now disinclined to negotiate with the Indian Govern- 
ment. If his position were secure, the English possession 
of one of his provincial capitals might induce him to make 
concessions in exchange for the restoration of Candahar ; 
but it is not impossible that he may find it necessary for 
his own safety to exhibit an obstinate patriotism. The 
most formidable pretender to his throne, who is in the 
military service of Russia, is probably ready to bid against 
the reigning Amezr for popularity by professing uncompro- 
mising hostility to the English invader. It is not known 
whether any direct communications have passed between 
the Viceroy and the Amrzr. If the terms of peace offered 
have been harsh and excessive, an inexcusable error will 
have been committed. ly any concession which can 
have been ty of endin — have been as valuable as the 
opportuni ending the struggle at a time when there 
had been little or no interruption of military success. The 
pretended reasons of the war imposed neither on friends 
nor enemies. It was well known that the advance of the 


English army was provoked by the presence of the Russian 


Envoy at Cabul ; and when the Mission was withdrawn 
the columns of the invading force received credit for 
attainment of the real object of the war. A further cam- 
paign undertaken to compel the Ameer to admit a Resi- 
dent at Cabul, or to surrender a portion of the territory 
which has been already occupied, would be an unnece 
and unwise enterprise. Late experience has shown that un- 
foreseen military disasters are not impossible ; and in war, 
as in other transactions, it is well to leave off a winner. 
There is too much reason to believe that the English 
army is immediately to march on Cabul. The plan of 
operations is properly kept secret ; but there can be little 
doubt that simultaneous movements will be made from 
Jellalabad and from Quetta or Candahar. If it were 
prudent to feel confident as to the result of military ope- 
rations, former experience seems to show that no effective 
resistance can be offered to the English army. Forty 
years ago the English dominions were not conterminous 
with Afghanistan, inasmuch as both the Punjaub and 
Scinde were still independent. The great Sikh army 
lying on the flank of the advancing force constituted a 
formidable danger; and there were no railroads by which 
reinforcements could be forwarded from distant parts of 
India. Nevertheless a general of moderate capacity, 
with an army principally composed of native troops, 
marched by the Bholan Pass and by Ghuznee to Cabul 
without fighting a pitched battle. Dost Manommep, who 
was both a brave soldier and a capable ruler, retired from 
his capital on the approach of the enemy; and for two 
years the English Resident, acting in the name of Suan 
Soosan, governed Afghanistan with absolute authority. 
There is but one opinion of the imbecility and folly which 
led to the subsequent disaster. The garrison of Cabul 
alone, if it had been fitly commanded, would have been a 
match for any force which the Afghans could collect. 
After the destruction of the English army, Sate kept 
his position at Jellalabad for many weeks, although 
he was threatened in front by Akbar Kuay, then in the 
first flush of his recent successes; and though his com- 
munications with India were cut off by hostile tribes, 
Pottock, having relieved Sate by forcing the Khyber 
Pass, which is now in possession of the English army, 
once more occupied Cabul in concert with Nort, who 
advanced from Candahar. The army on the frontier is 
now commanded by skilful generals, it contains a large 
proportion of English troops, and all its columns are 
comparatively near their respective bases. Defects in 
the commissariat which are noticed by the critics in 
search of grounds for censure appear from their accounts 
to be susceptible of easy remedy. Large stores have been 
collected at Quetta and probably at Jellalabad; and the 
garrison of Candahar finds considerable supplies in the 
neighbourhood. If only there were sound political rea- 
sons for attempting to occupy Cabul, the result of the 
enterprise might be anticipated with reasonable confidence. 
It may be practicable to deprive Yakoos of his capital, but 
not to force him to surrender, or to compel his acceptance 
of terms of peace. Both his father and his grandfather 
retired from Cabul in consequence of English inva- 
sion; and Dost Manommep afterwards voluntarily con- 
stituted himself a prisoner, while Suere ALI died in exile. 
The present AMEER may at his pleasure retire into distant 
parts of his territory where it will be impossible to follow 
him, and the English army must sooner or later evacuate 
Cabul. The fate of San SoosaH and of his patrons will 
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probably serve asa sufficient warning against any attempt to 
govern Afghanistan through a pretender. Any nominee 
of the invader would be justly hated by the people; and 
it would be necessary to maintain his power by a perma- 
nent occupation of the country. It is but a small ad- 
ditional objection to the proposed movement that it 
will contradict Lord BeaconsFieLp’s statement that the 


main object of the war was already accomplished by 


the rectification of the frontier. 

Simultaneously with the tidings of the rupture of ne- 
gotiations with the Ameer, reports have been circulated of 
Russian military operations in the neighbourhood of the 
Persian frontier. 
for the ostensible purpose of coercing the Turkoman tribes, 
and it was supposed that the real object of the expedition 
was the capture of Mery. It is now stated that General 
Lamakrn has been recalled, and that the strength of his army 
had been greatly exaggerated; but an enterprise tempo- 
rarily abandoned for political reasons may at any time be 
resumed. The Duke of ArGyLL may enjoy the satisfaction 
of repeating the solitary joke which enlivens his elaborate 
denunciation of the policy of the present Government. 
There is fresh reason for the feeling which he ridicules 
under the facetious name of “ Mervousness.” Alarm at 
the approach of Russian troops to Merv has been expressed 
by many page who in other respects share the 
opinions of the Duke of Arcyit. Merv is situated ina 
fertile and well-watered district on the south of a desert, 
and in Russian hands it might become a considerable town. 
At present it is occupied by Turkoman tribes who seem 
to combine agricultural industry with occasional indulgence 
in the national pursuit of robbery. It is not certain that 
they would obstinately reject Russian dominion if it tended 
to increase their material prosperity in compensation for 
the loss of opportunities of plunder. The prevalence of 
“ Mervousness ” is explained by the position of Merv on 
the road to Herat. The intervening space, of about one 
hundred miles, offers no obstacle to the advance of an 
army, and there is little difference of opinion as to the 
great importance of Herat. No fortified city in Asia is 
stronger, and in the hands of a civilized Power the place 
would be almost impregnable. The Russians, once estab- 
lished at Merv, might perhaps acquire possession of Herat 
by negotiations with the Governor for the time being, 
with the result of being as advantageously placed in 
Afghan territory as if they occupied Cabul. The best 
security against the danger would be the maintenance of 
the agreement between England and Russia which was 
lately renewed by Lord Sauispury and Count Scuovvatorr ; 
but, as long as the Afghan war continues, the Russians 
may easily find pretexts foradvances in the direction of 
India. Peace, if only its terms are not dishonourable, 
will be worth more than any special concessions which 
may be exacted from the Afghans. 


THE BUDGET. 


HE Cuancetior of the Excnrquer had on Thursday 
the pleasant task of disappointing the expectation of 


his adversaries and removing the fears of his friends. In| 


spite of two wars actually going on, and one with diffi- 
culty avoided, there is to be no increase of taxation. This 
to many persons is the beginning and end of the Budget. 
But the result is arrived at by adopting a peculiar method 
of finance. The ordinary is separated from the extra- 
ordinary expenditure—that is, the money which the 
country would spend if there were no wars, or rumours of 
wars, is distinguished from that which the country is 
spending in consequence of wars or apprehensions of war ; 
and then the funds necessary for the latter purpose 
are supplied by the creation of a short annuity, in- 
creasing difficulties being met by a prolongation of 
the term during which the annuity has to run. To 
take, for the sake of simplicity, round figures only, the 
CHancettor of the Excnequer creates by new taxation a 
special fund of two millions. He announces that there 
are difficulties which will need four millions to meet them. 
In two years the special fund will have cleared them off. 
New difficulties arise, and two millions more are wanted. 
The special fund is made to operate for three years in- 
stead of two; and, if ten millions are in all required, it will 
be provided by this annuity of two millions a year lasting 
over five years. Itis in this way possible to have unex- 
pected difficulties arising and yet not to have the immediate 


A large force had been despatched | 


burden of taxation increased. The Zulu war is paid for, not 
by making the taxpayer pay more now, but by making him 
pay what he does pay now fora longer time than he would 
otherwise have to pay it. When once the principle has 
been accepted and the special fund has been created, 
making Budgets is easy work, and so is criticizing Budgets. 
All that has to be done is to substitute exact figures for 
round figures. In real life the sums with which the 
calculator has to deal are always varying. The ordinary 
revenue and the ordinary expenditure are not stationary. 
The special fund comes from new taxes, which may give 
less or more. The amounts required to meet difficulties 
still going on are necessarily a matter of estimate. The 
duty of the CuanceLior of the ExcneQuer is therefore to 
make precise what was before vague, to tell us where the 
margin constituting the special fund begins, how much it 
is likely to bring in, and what he thinks his difficulties 
will cost him in the long run. If it is then assumed that 
what is true now will continue to be true in the next few 
years, with only unimportant variations, it is easy to 
calculate how long the annuity will have to run. 

After the additional taxation necessary for the creation 
of the special fund had been imposed, the estimate for last 
year was 83,230,000/. The actual receipts were 83,115,972!., 
which, if the extreme depression of trade is taken into 
account, is exceedingly near the mark. There has been a 


slight falling off in the consumption of spirits in Ireland,. 


and a somewhat larger falling off in the consumption of 
spirits in Scotland ; but England has drunk exactly what 
was expected in the way of spirits and a little more than 
was expected in the way of beer. The vast drinking power 
of the nation has, therefore, not as yet been touched by its: 
calamities. The consumption of tobacco has, however, fallen 
off to the extent of 3 per cent., and this is attributable not 
to a rise in price—for, in spite of the new duty, tobacco has 
not risen in price, as lower prices have been accepted 
by the growers—but to the enforced economy of a sutfer- 
ing people. In wine there has been a considerable falling 
off, which may perhaps be taken as an indication that it is 
on the wine-drinking classes that the burden of distress 
has most largely fallen. The receipts from stamps and 
legacy duties are also below the estimated amount; butin 
some items there is an increase, and so the total sum by 
which the receipts fell short of the Estimates was only 
114,000/, For the coming year Sir Srarrorp Norracore, 
in order to err on the safe side if he errs at all, antici- 
pates a further minute reduction of 60,c00l., and puts 
the total estimated revenue at 83,055,000/. The ordi- 
nary expenditure has, however, increased, and whereas 
there was left last year for the special fund 2,210,000/., 
this year there is only left 1,900,000]. A very slight 
revival of trade might be expected to give at least 
100,000/. more, so that it is scarcely departing from facts 
to take the special fund at the conveniently round sum of 
two millions. We now come to the sums required to 
meet difficulties. European complications were estimated 
to cost 6,000,0001. They have actually cost 6,125,000l., an 
instance of nicety of caleulation for which Sir Starrorp 
Norrucore takes credit. The Transkei war cost 590,0001., 
and the Zulu war has already cost 1,510,0001. We have 
thus spent alittle more than six millions for European pur- 
poses and a little more than two millions for South African 
purposes. For the future we have to add 1,900,000l. for 
the further expenses of the Zulu war, so that the total 
cost of this war is brought up to about three and a 
half millions, and the interest on our advance of two 
millions to India for the Afghan war, which is to be 
repaid without interest in seven annual instalments. 
But, we have already paid off 2,900,000l. of the 
total charge, as we had our surplus of 2,210,0001. to apply 
for the purpose, and a part of the sum destined to meet 
European complications had already been included in the 
expenditure of the year ending on the 31st of March of 
last year. If the figures are balanced on both sides, it 
will be found that we had on the 1st of this April a sum 
incurred, or to be incurred, of 7,325,000l. to discharge 
with an annual sum of 2,000,000/. Something must be 
added for the interest on the Afghan loan, and for that 
on Exchequer bonds. Again returning to round fi . 
we may say that we have eight millions to pay off, and 
two millions a year with which to pay it. If, therefore, no 
new complications arise, the term of the annuity may be 
taken at four years. 

This mode of dealing with current complications must be 
taken in conjunction with the present mode of dealing 
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with our permanent debt. We are steadily reducing this 
debt. By a use of language which may easily be misin- 
terpreted, it is said that we are paying off five millions of 
debt annually. What we are really doing is this. During 
the year that ended on the 31st of March we reduced the 
funded debt by 1,441,08o0l., or, in round numbers, by a 
million and a half. Further, a portion of our debt con- 
sists in annuities, and, of course, the capitalized value of 
these annuities falls every year as they approach the time 
of their extinction. It is by adding this diminution in the 
capitalized value of the annuities to the sum by which the 
funded debt is reduced that the amount of five millions 
is reached. But the annuities, from their very nature, 
pay themselves off, and this item of the reduction of 
debt is not, strictly speaking, any part of current finance. 
The unfunded debt, again, has largely increased lately ; 
but this is owing either to the granting of local loans, so 
that we are owed as much as we owe, or to the very ex- 
penditure which we are paying off with our short annuity 
of four years, so that it too may be put aside when we are 
speaking of our present financial position. The whole 
system on which these local loans are granted is unsatis- 
factory, and Sir Svarrorp Norracove has brought in a 
Bill intended to put things on a sounder footing,and every 
large increase of unfunded debt causes some perturbation in 
the money market. But these evils do not alter the general 
situation. The main result to the taxpayer is that he 
is now called on to pay his share towards the creation 
of two special funds, one of a million and a half for the 
reduction of the funded debt, and one of two millions, 
which in four years will wipe out an extraordinary outlay 
of eight millions. Sir Srarrorp Norrucore does not seem 
to suppose that the annuity need last so long as four years, 
and with good times the produce of taxation would no 
doubt extinguish it at an earlier date. But, if we take its 
term at four years, we at any rate know the worst of it. 
We are then in a position to ask whether the plan is a 
good plan. The obvious objection to it is that it enables 
the electors to go to war without feeling the pinch of 
war, and encourages a Government to pursue, what is 
termed by its adversaries, a reckless policy. We are, 
it is said, mortgaging the future unfairly. If a Liberal 
Cabinet succeeded the present Cabinct, it could not 
make a financial coup because this wretched legacy of a 
short annuity would stand in its way. No doubt the tax- 
payer is very glad, especially in a time of distress like the 
present, to escape new taxation, and possibly thinks less 
of the Zulu war than if he had to pay for it all at once. 
But then the Government scheme of finance must in 
fairness be looked at as a whole. The taxpayer is allowed 
to spread his payments for complications over a term, but 
then he is all the time reducing the funded debt. He is 
allowed a little ease in one way, but he is made to exercise 
a painful political foresight in another way. If he realizes 
his position and does justice to the Government, he must 
own that he is being treated with extreme tenderness. 


THE ZULU DEBATT. 


Te second night of the debate on Sir Cuartes Ditxr’s 
motion was damaging to the Government. Con- 
trary to expectation, it appeared that the votes on 
either side would not exactly coincide with the regular 
divisions of party. Sir Ropert Peet indeed has, in his 
successive alliances with the Liberals and the Conserva- 
tives, always claimed a certain independence or eccen- 
tricity of action ; but his powerful speech on Friday last 
was more formidable to the Government because it was 
delivered by one of their professed supporters. Sir Heyry 
HottanpD is an active and trusted member of the party ; 
and, if he had taken office in the Government, his ap- 
pointment would have created no surprise. It is certain 
that only a strong conviction could have induced him to 
join im a censure, not only of Sir Barrie Frere, but of 
the Cabinet. Mr. Asuizy, on the other side, declined, 
not less conscientiously, to vote for the motion, on the 
nee 2 that the policy pursued in South Africa had 

n justifiable or necessary. Proofs that the House of 
Commons considers the question on its merits may perhaps 
add weight to its decision; but at the same time they re- 
lieve the opponents of the Government from the charge of 
having been actuated by factions motives. The peculiar 
circumstances of the case have involved the Ministers in 


an apparently logical dilemma. As Mr. Lowe said with 
his customary. neatness of phrase, they seem to claim in 
dealing with Sir BartLe Frere a monopoly of abuse. The 
Secretary for the Conoxtes has told the High Commis- 
sIoNEx in strong terms that he was wrong, and yet for the 
purpose of the debate he was compelled to make the least 
of the error. The contradiction would be indefensible if 
it affected the policy of the Government rather than the 
exigencies of debate. It is not necessarily inconsistent to 
inflict a certain punishment, and at the same time to 
contend against a demand for greater severity ; but a 
speaker who has at the same time to defend the author 
and the object of a censure is ata great disadvantage in 
meeting an assailant who directs his attack against both. 
That a reprimand for the past is compatible with eonfi- 
dence for the future will not be seriously denied; but it is 
difficult to satisfy a popular audience that disapproval is 
not connected with distrust. 

It has been said that Sir Barrie Frere might have 
submitted to the official rebuke, but that the publicity 
given to the censure will render his retention of office in- 
compatible with regard to his personal dignity. The 
Government are accused of a grave mistake in having 
informed Parliament and the country of their disap- 
proval, instead of communicating their judgment to Sir 
Barrie Frere in a private despatch. Their critics for- 
get that it would have been almost impossible for the 
Ministers to keep their secret, and at the same time to 
relieve themselves from the responsibility of acts which 
they could not have defended. The Opposition would 
have insisted on full answers to the question whether the 
Government approved of the ultimatum and the declara- 
tion of war. An eyasive statement would have been 
equivalent to an admission that they had not sanctioned 
the policy of the Hicn Commissioner, and it would have 
been correctly surmised that they had not shrunk from 
expressing their judgment to Sir Barrie Frere himself. 
The precedent already quoted of the censure inflicted on 
Lord Canxixc is in this respect not distinguishable from 
the present case. Lord Dersy’s Government rebuked him 
in stronger language than that of Sir M. H. Beacn’s 
despatch for his threat of confiscating the estates of 
the Talookdars of Oude, and the censure was published 
in England long before it could have reached India. 
The Ministers, indeed, were not exempt from the sus- 
picion of having arranged the whole transaction for the 
purpose of making a vacancy in the office of Viceroy 
for one of their colleagues. Nevertheless Lord Canninc, 
though he must have understood the motives of his official 
superiors, disappointed them by not resigning. The assu- 
rance of security of title which, under the orders of the 
Government, he gave to the Talookdars was not less in- 
consistent with his former policy than Sir M. H. Bracn’s 
instructions with the project of annexing the Zulu country. 
It is possible that Sir BartLe Frere may be more sensi- 
tive. Yet in such cases it is the duty of a public servant 
to consider whether he can serve his country better by 
indulging or by disregarding his personal feelings. 

If Mr. Courtney is liable to the weakness of vanity, he is 
fully entitled to the pleasure of knowing that when he 
stood almost alone in opposition to the annexation 
of the Transvaal he was in the right. Lord Caryarvon 
and Sir Tueornitvs SuHepstone were responsible for the 
measure which has been both a main cause of the Zulu 
war and a source of internal embarrassment. If the 
Republic had remained independent, the army of Cerewayo 
would have been directed, not against the English, but 
against the Dutch. It is probable that his forces would 
have overrun the State; and any assistance which 
might have been afforded to the Boers would have been 
given at their own request. Perhaps they might have 
tendered the allegiance which the majority of them 
now disclaim. They now refuse to become auxiliaries 
in the war, although but for the annexation they 
would have been principals. Their disaffection is in 
_ to be explained by the necessary interference of the 

nglish Government with their practical maintenance of 
slavery. The duty of suppressing this vicious institution 
was imposed on the new authorities as a consequence of 
annexation. It was not necessary to become responsible 
for the morals either of Dutch settlers or of barbarous 
chiefs. According to the latest accounts, there is no 
reason to apprehend immediate disturbance in the Trans- 
vaal, and it is possible that, with the re-establishment of 
the military reputation of the ruling Power, the agitation 
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for independence may subside. Good news from South 
Africa would have done the Government better service 
than any arguments which could have been used in the 
debate. The scanty reports which have been received are 
of a disheartening character. The collapse of certain 
negotiations with Crrewayo’s brother will have excited 
little surprise. The failure of the first attempt to relieve 
Colonel Pearson causes grave uneasiness. 

In the division, notwithstanding the secession of Sir H. 
Hottanp, Sir R. Peer, and Mr. Gorst, the Government 
was supported by its ordinary majority. There was no 
trace of the feeling which last year on questions of foreign 
policy expressed itself in majorities of a hundred or a hun- 
dred and twenty. It was impossible to feel enthusiasm for 
the theory that a colonial Governor had been so far in the 
wrong as to deserve a reprimand, and not so far in the 
wrong as to deserve dismissal. The official defence of 
the Government was undertaken by three of its own mem- 
bers. Sir M. H. Beacn was unavoidably and elaborately 
diffuse, and Lord Saypon and the CHANcELLoR of the 
Excneguer merely dealt with special points which had 
arisen in the course of the debate. The Ministers 
evidently felt that they were on the losing side, al- 
though te! had no fear for the result of the divi- 
sion. On the last night of the debate Mr. Courtney, 
Sir W. Harcovrr, and Lord Harriveton repeated, 
with the exultation of success, the blows which 
had already been dealt. The Opposition is at all 
times superior to the Ministerial party in debating power; 
and on this occasion it had the more tenable cause to sup- 
port. Mr. Giapstrone, Mr. Bricut, and Mr. Goscnen were 
silent, and Mr. Lowe was unluckily interrupted in the 
midst of a vigorous flow of argument and sarcasm. In 
the absence of some of the principal leaders, the speakers 
against the Government carried off the honours of the 
discussion. Sir C. Dike, already one of the most rising 
members of the party, has by his opening speech greatly 
increased his Parliamentary reputation. The fidelity 
of the followers of the Government is admirable in 
its steadiness. For this, and perhaps another, Session 
the Government is at liberty to pursue its own policy 
at home and abroad. Miscarriages in diplomacy or 
in war alike fail to disturb the loyalty of Conserva- 
tive members. It would be pleasant for the Ministers 
to float on smooth waters, but for the consciousness 
that they are advancing steadily towards the rapids. 
They have much reason to doubt whether they will 
emerge unhurt at the foot of the cataract. The South 
African debate will have a definite effect on the general 
election. Constituencies will not pause to apportion 
minutely the blame of an unnecessary war which has 
begun with a great disaster. Governments are held re- 
sponsible not only for good intentions, but for good 
fortune. It cannot be denied that the Zulu war is an un- 
toward occurrence; and the dissatisfaction which it pro- 
duces will be directed against the Government. It is 
barely possible that a military success might turn the 
current of popular feeling; but thus far the scanty news 
from South Africa is not encouraging. It is not even 
known that an immediate attempt will be made to relieve 
Colonel Prarson’s garrison; and the invasion has been 
wholly suspended. 


ITALY. 
gee arrival of the QuEEN at Baveno has been welcomed 


with as much eagerness to show respect and admira- 
tion as the retirement in which she wishes to pass her 
time would permit. The Kixe, the Pops, and 
have each in their several fashions paid their tribute of 
grateful recognition to the chief of constitutional monarchs, 
the defender of toleration, and the head of a Government 
which at a very critical moment not only helped Italy 
to be free, but pushed her on in the path of freedom. The 
Kixe may probably have been a little vexed at the 
slight put on the Italian Court by the English Ministry 
when his father died. But his feelings, if they had been 
at all wounded, must have been soothed by the message of 
cordial sympathy sent him by the Query when the recent 
attempt on his life was made at Naples. It happens by 
@ curious coincidence that, exactly at the time of the 
Queen’s visit, the Kiya has had to decide the difficult 
question what should be done with the man who tried to 
assassinate him. He has decided that mercy is better than 


justice, and Passavante has escaped the scaffold and been 
sent as a life-prisoner to the Isle of Elba. Sovereigns, and 
especially constitutional sovereigns, naturally lean to mercy 
on such occasions. Even the late Emperor of the Frencu 
could only be brought by the firmness of those around him 
to sign the death-warrant of Orsint; and the Memoirs 
of the Prixce Consort show how eager he, as well as 
the QUEEN, was to take as mild a view as possible 
of the attempts made on her life in the early years 
of her reign. Sovereigns like the QureEN and the King 
of Iraty are reluctant to admit that they cannot trust 
their personal safety to the affections of their subjects, 
as they are conscious that they themselves are de- 
voting their lives to doing their subjects as much 
good as they can: They have, too, a feeling of gratitude 
for the effusion of honest loyalty which such attacks pro- 
voke, and they are too much touched by what gives them 
well-deserved pleasure to bear to be severe. In Italy, again, 
there is a widely spread objection to capital punishment, 
and the Kine may have shrunk from shocking the preju- 
dices of any one in a matter in which he was immediately 
concerned. It would be presumptuous in foreigners to say 
that, if everything is taken into consideration, the Kine 
has made a mistake. At the same time it may be observed 
that, ifeapital punishments to be inflicted at all, it is difficult 
tosee whenit can beinflicted more wisely and justly than when 
a man tries to kill a King simply because he is a King. No 
outrage can be more wanton; and, if capital punishment 
has a strong deterrent effect, it might be reasonably ex- 
pected that its restraining power would be greatest when 
the motive for committing the crime is very slight. The 
Nihilists allege that they destroy their victims only when 
gross acts of violence have been established against those 
who are doomed to perish ; and long before OrsinI made 
his attempt the Emperor had waded through slaughter to 
his throne. Indignation at great wrongs may make men 
willing to court death in order to obtain a wild revenge. 
But the wish to kill a King because he is a King is one of 
the most trivial forces that can act on the human mind; 
and the certainty of death, if the wish ripened into 
action, might be expected to overpower this trivial force 
more easily than it overpowers the motives which ordin- 
arily lead to murder. 


The Krvc has no doubt strengthened his position very 
considerably during the year which has now elapsed since 
he began his reign. He has shown an eager desire to 
govern, not only according to the letter, but according to 
the spirit, of the Constitution ; and such leaning as there 
was to Republicanism when he ascended the throne has, if 
it has not quite died away, yet become feebler and less 
conspicuous. The conviction, too, that Italy had for the 
present better keep herself to herself has gained ground 
lately, and the Government is allowed to persevere in 
its laudable policy of trying to stand well with every 
one. It is unavoidable, however, that some foreign ques- 
tions should present difficulties of a special character to 
any Italian Government that may be in power. If 
Italy represents anything, it represents what is termed 
the principle of nationalities. So far as it has any in- 
fluence in Europe and any settled purpose, it must strive 
to enforce the assumption that the rule of foreigners over 
subject nationalities ought to cease. The Albanians come 
to Italy begging that Italy will not permit them to be 
subjected to the dominion of Greece, which they detest, 
and the Danes have lately poured into the sympathizing 
breast of the Court of Rome the sad tale of the hard 
treatment they and their brethren in North Schleswig 
have received at the hands of Germany. In such cases 
it is, however, easy to be sympathetic and nothing more. 
The Italians may say with truth that, if they pity the 
Albanians and the Danes, they can do nothing for 
them. But the proposal to take part in a mixed 
occupation of Roumelia must be eminently disagreeable to 
Italian statesmen. To act in conjunction with other 
European Powers in carrying out arrangements made by 
collective Europe is no doubt attractive, as involving a 
new recognition of Italy as one of the Great Powers. But 
to aid in restoring a revolted nationality to a dominion it 
hates, and from which it has all but escaped, is contrary 
to the traditions and feelings of Italians; and they can 
scarcely forget the days when they were told on every 
side that it was by the wish of Europe, and in the inte- 
rests of the balance of power, that Austria held Lombardy 
and Venice. If France and Germany have declined 
to take part in the occupation, Italy would have 
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ts for a refusal of which she might be very important work. If no political reason could be alleged 


glad to avail herself. But strong pressure might 
exercised on very good grounds to induce Italy to take 
her part in a task to which she was very little inclined. 
If no other Powers except Russia, England, and Austria 
sent contingents, the enterprise would be sadly shorn of 
its European character, and Italy, as the last and weakest 
newcomer into the great Council of Europe, may be asked 
to do something, although very little to her taste, in order 
to justify the honour confe: on her. 

By way of a novelty in the conduct of affairs, the King 
has lately given a banquet to which all the leading states- 
men of all political parties were impartially invited. This 
might seem a pleasant and ingenious mode of allaying the 
fury of party spirit. But M. pe Lave.eye has just been 
bestowing on Italy one of those candid and amiable 
criticisms which he showers in turn on all European 
countries, and the main truth that he wishes to impress 
on his readers is that the great misfortune of Italy consists 
in the non-existence of parties. There are not, he thinks, 
enough differences of feeling and opinion among leading 
Italian statesmen to keep them alive. There are in the 
Chamber a nominal Right and a nominal Left, but in 
substance the Right and Left think the same thoughts, 
and do when in power the same acts. Both parties have 
the same ideas on finance and foreign affairs, on the neces- 
sity of keeping up the army, on the wisdom of unceasing 
vigilance against theChurch. All that they can find to differ 
about is some small act of administration,or some question 
of personal confidence. The consequence is that the 
Chamber is split up into paltry cliques. There are not 
parties, but groups. There are not really so much Right 
and Left as a MincHETTI group, a CAIROLI group, a 
Nicorera group, and a Depretis group. This, in the eyes 
of M. pe LaveELeYE, is not properly Parliamentary govern- 
ment at.all, and he can see no hope for Italy until a more 
satisfactory state of things arises. His remedy for the 
mischief is that the Church should organize a strong 
clerical party, and then there will be a real divi- 
sion of opinion, and Italy will attain that nice 
balance of power founded on the profound an- 
tagonism of two radically divided parties which 
so highly distinguishes Belgium. This singular view of 
the best future for Italy shows an ardour in the pursuit 
of Parliamentary government which Englishmen, who are 
upheld as the original patentees of this form of govern- 
ment, must take as complimentary to them. But we do 
not know that there is anything in the past history of 
this country to warrant the theory that national happiness 
is dependent on the continued existence of a bitter 
party spirit. The test of excellence in Parliamentary 
government is not whether there is a very marked 
Left and a very marked Right, but whether the Sovereign 
is loyal to the Constitution, whether the people are 
satisfied, whether the laws are wisely made and well ad- 
ministered. In these respects Italy, as M. pp Laveteyz 
recognizes, has, amid many shortcomings, made a progress 
that may fairly be described as surprising. In the common 
prosecution of a great undertaking Italian statesmen have 
had many serious differences and exhibited many personal 
jealousies. But it is a matter of congratulation rather 
than of regret that, after all, these differences and jealon- 
sies are not too strong to make it possible for the Kina to 
ask them all to dinner. 


PARIS AND THE SENATE. 


lag French Senate has manifested an unexpected 
independence. The Bill for convoking the two 
Chambers in congress with a view to the substitution of 
Paris for Versailles as the place of meeting of the Legis- 
lature has been referred to a Committee which has 
reported against it. M. Lasounaye, the Chairman of this 
Committee, has enumerated the objections to the change 
in a careful and forcible Report ; and, though his known 
devotion to the Republic has not saved him from being 
hooted in Paris, it may give weight to his views in the 
country. M. Lasoutaye begins by putting aside the 
alleged inconveniences of the present arrangement as not 
worthy of serious discussion. During the eight years 
that the Legislature has sat at Versailles an abundance of 
new laws have been passed, and there is not the slightest 


in opposition to the change, the advantages of Paris over 
_ Versailles would of course be sufficient to turn the scale ; 

but, in the event of a political reason being forthcoming, 
_ there are no considerations of convenience strong enough 

to counterbalance it. M. Lasounaye is at no loss to find 
such a reason. The fact that the sittings of the Legislature 
, are held some miles away from Paris constitutes a moral 

and material security such as no other arrangement could 
| supply. Inthe First Revolution Paris was the handmaid of 

the Terror. In 1848 the Chamber was twice in danger from 
the Paris mob. In 1871 the Commune was proclaimed in 
open defiance of the country, which had made its voice heard 
in the elections ; and, if Paris has of late been more submis- 
sive, it is only that she has been subjected to fewer tempta- 
tions. Therecan be nothing in the dissociation of the seat 
of government from the capital that is opposed to Repub- 
lican ideas, for the same arrangement has been made and 
adhered to in the United states. It is a further reason, 
M. Lasoutarve thinks, against the change that it can only 
be effected by a revision of the Constitution. A funda- 
mental law should not be altered except under a strong 
necessity. It is so important to invest a written Consti- 
tution with all available sanctity that nothing but a very 
unmistakable expression of public opinion can make it 
expedient to amend it. 


These reasons deserve, beyond doubt, very careful at- 
tention. But, when this careful attention has been given 
to it, we do not think that M. LasBoutaye will be found to 
have proved his point. The example of the United 
States comes, it is needless to say, to nothing at all. A 
Federal Union almost suggested a capital which should 
belong to none of the component States, and the im- 
mense distances which separate one State from another 
made it convenient that the Federal capital should 
be more or less equidistant from the majority of them. 
The political reason is, therefore, the only one which M. 
LaBoULAYE can produce in favour of his case. If that 
breaks down, his whole fabric of argument falls with 
it. M. Lazoutaye will hardly deny that the continued 
absence of the Government from Paris is in itself a 
sign of weakness. It implies that Paris cannot be 
trusted not to attempt to force the Government to do 


something which they do not want todo; and it implies 


farther that the Government cannot-trust themselves not 
to be thus driven. The first of these two inferences may 
be, and probably is, perfectly correct. The kind of history 
which Paris has had is very well suited to create such an 
impression. But, if this first inference may be safely con- 
ceded,and no harm come of it, it is essential that the second 
should be dismissed. A French Government ought to be 
and to appear strong enough to keep its capital in order, and 
if it is obliged to keep the Legislature away from the 
capital neither of these conditions will be satisfied. When 
it is argued that, if the Chambers. hold their Sessions in 
Paris, they will find the mob breaking in upon their meet- 
ings and dictating from the galleries the measures which it 
chooses to have passed, the assumption necessarily is either 
that there is no adequate force at the disposal of the Exe- 
cutive, or that, having an adequate force, the Executive 
wants courage to use it. No doubt, if either of these as- 
sumptions were true, there would be ample reason against 
moving the Legislature to Paris. But,then, to say thateither 
of them is true is to accuse the French Government of 
absolute paralysis in presence of popular discontent. An 
Executive is brought into such a plight by one of two 
things—the want of an adequate army, or the want 
of the resolution to employ it. It cannot be con- 
tended that the French army is not large enough to 
make Paris as orderly as any city in the world. Nor is 
there any ground to suppose that, if the soldiers were 
ordered to protect the Assembly against violence, they 
would not do as they were told. A great capital does not 
break into open violence without giving ample indication 
of the direction in which its thoughts are running. The 


Government is forewarned, and it is consequently its own 


fault if it is not also forearmed. No doubt, if, when the 


time for action comes, the Government were to give no 
certain sound, if it were to repeat the lamentable scenes 
of the First Revolution and tell the troops to fire and not 
to fire in one and the same breath, the army might speedily 
become demoralized, and all that M. Lasoutaye fears from 
the transfer of the Chambersto Paris might soon be realized. 


need to suppose that the time which the Senators and | Well, then, it may be said, since this is admitted, why 
Depaties spend on the railway is really needed for more | run the risk of such a calamity ? So long as the Chambers 
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remain at Versailles they are safe, whether the Executive 
has or has not the courage to protect them. Why take 
them from a place in which no harm can come to them, 
whatever be the shortcomings of the Government, and 
move them to one in which any display of weakness on 
the part of the Government would be pregnant with 
disastrous consequences? We can only reply that the 
existence of a weak Government in France would be so 
great a misfortune that it ought not even to be contem- 
plated. It is better for the country to say from the very 
first, We will not tolerate weakness in our rulers. The 
absence of the Legislature from Paris is likely to serve as 
a cloak for this unfortunate quality, and therefore the 
Legislature ought to return to Paris. Let it be clearly | 
understood that no French Cabinet will be held fit for its — 
place which is not as well prepared to protect the Chambers 
against violence if they sit at Paris as if they sit anywhere 
else; and then, when every Minister knows what will be | 
required of him, there will be the less excuse for his falling | 
short of it. It is important in dealing with this subject | 
to bear in mind that open violence is not the only evil | 
which has to be guarded against. A Government may | 
fall into general contempt and discredit without having | 
retreated before a mob, and when once it has come into | 
this condition the mob will not long be wanting whether | 
the Legislature is at Paris or at Versailles. 

The controversy about the seat of Government has two | 
collateral elements of interest in addition to the interest | 
which attaches to the main question. There is first the | 
disclosure of the distrust which Paris still awakens in the | 
minds of those who are above all things the representatives — 
of the rural communes, and, next, the evidence which the 
action of the Senate affords of the distinction which still | 
subsists between the Upper and Lower Chamber. In our 
judgment the way in which the former feeling shows itself is | 
not a wise one; but weare very far from denying that the | 
distrust which Paris has excited in times past still retains 
some of its justification. The circumstances of a great 
capital do undoubtedly give a chance to disafiection which 
outside the capital it has no chance of commanding. 
Paris, above all cities, is the home of sudden surprises, and 
unless the Government are properly on their guard against 
them it may prove that the supply is not yet exhausted. 
It is not probable that much can be done in the way of 
specific guarantees $ but, if the Government know their 
business, they will be able to convince the more timid sec- 
tion of the Senate that they have not the slightest inten- 
tion of bearing the sword in vain. If they fail in bringing the 
Senate round to their views, it is to be hoped that the re- 
spect which Frenchmen have hitherto felt towards a | 
Second Chamber will not be destroyed by that Chamber 
having a mind of its own in a single instance. If ever 
there was a case in which the suspensive veto could be | 


applied without blame, the present is one. It is provided | 


by the Constitution that Versailles, and not Paris, shall 
be the seat of government; and it is further provided by 
the same instrument that, as the alteration of 
the Constitution, either Chamber shall have a veto on the 
act of the other. Nothing can be plainer than the in- 
tention of those who framed the Constitution. The powers 
of the two Chambers with regard to it are strictly equal ; 
and it would be a bad omen for the Conservative Republic 
if the will of the Second Chamber should be overruled 
on the very first occasion since its renovation on which it 
has ventured to differ from the Chamber of Deputies. 


WELLINGTON COLLEGE. 


_— debate on Mr. YorxKe’s motion has not supplied 
any additional materials for a conclusion upon the 
merits of the Wellington College controversy. All that 
is to be said on each side was already to be found in 
the corres between the ApsuTanT-GeNERAL and the 
Governors of the College, to which we called attention 
last October. If the school had been confined to two out 
of the three classes of boys who are now educated in it, 
the present attack might never have been made. The 

iginal conception of Wellington College was that of a 
school for the gratuitous or nearly gratuitous education 
of the orphan children of officers, and this part of the 
promise held out to those who contributed to its founda- 
tion has not been departed from. The orphans of officers 
are sfill educated for a merely nominal sum. The 


only thing complained of is that the College is unable 


to educate a sufficient number of them upon these terms. 
But besides the children of dead officers, who pay next to 
nothing, there are a certain number of children of living 
officers who pay a good deal. It is true they do not pay 
so much as boys who have not the good fortune to be the 
children of either dead or living officers. What the one 
gets for 80l. the other gets for 110/. Unfortunately for 
the peace of the governing body, something was said, 
before the College was opened, of a very much smaller 
sum than So/. being enough for the education and main- 
tenance of boys out of whom it was not proposed to 
make a profit. The expectations of living officers were 
excited, and a certain number of them seem to have really 
believed that an education of the highest order would 
in future be open to their sons for the modest sum 
of 301. No boy was ever actually taken at this figure, 
buat the idea of a cheap education had been set going, 
and at every station where British officers are brought 
together, especially at those where English children cannot 
be retained without risk to health and even life, this new 
and advantageous mode of disposing of them was warmly 
weleomed. So far as the precise sum of 30/4. is concerned, 
the idea was abandoned before the College was opened, 
and the present sum of 80/. was fixed on betore the College 
had been opened a year. It is plain that the change from 
30l. to 80l. was in all respects a radical one. There are 
comparatively few officers who can afford to pay the latter 
sum for the education of their sons, and it is from the ma- 
jority who cannot afford to do this that the present com- 
plaint comes. It is in vain that the Governors insist 
that they make nothing by these boys, thatthe only about 
balanees the cost of each boy for the school year, and that, 
if it is to be reduced, the character of the school must be 
changed. The aggrieved officers do not shrink from the 
answer. Let it be changed, they say. We had nothing 
to do with making Wellington College what it is, and we 
do not care how soon it becomes something different from 
what it is. It is plain that this view of the case is not at 
all disposed of by the speeches of either Mr. GLADSTONE or 
General Saute. When General Suure declares with pride 
that the Governors of Wellington College have raised a 
building “ worthy to be a monument of the great Duxe,” 
and have done their best to make the College fit to “rank 
“ with the highest public school in England,” he says 
what is perfectly true, but not perfectly to the point. 
The officers who quarrel with what has been done for 
them do so, not on the ground that the education 
given at Wellington College is dear at the money asked 


| for it, but on the ground that,- whether it be dear or 


cheap, the money asked for it is more than they can 
afford to give. Mr. GLapstone virtually conceded all 
that the complainants asked for when he admitted that 
those officers who contend that it is possible to give an 
education substantially as good as that now given for less 
money have a right to have their contention investigated. 
Is it necessary, that is, to the really important part of 
education, that the arrangements of the College should 
be so liberal, the buildings so magnificent, and the boys 
themselves placed so completely on a level with those 
of the first public schools in England? We may even 
go further than this, and say that the case of those 
who maintain that an education not quite so good 
as that which is given at Wellington College and at 
the great public schools would have answered their 
purpose very much better deserves consideration. In- 
deed we are inclined to think that this latter plea goes 
nearer to the root of the matter than the former. It is 
very doubtful, to say the least, whether the kind of 
education given at Eton and Harrow can be reproduced 
at Wellington College for less than the sum now charged 
for it. A public school education has now become a 
very costly compound. It needs the most successful 
young men at both Universities for masters, it needs the 
latest improvements in educational appliances of all kinds, 
it needs an apparatus appropriate for every kind of 
sport. Which of these accompaniments are essential and 
which accidental is a point upon which it is very diffi- 
cult to have an opinion. No doubt there is much in the 
surroundings of a great public school which has no direct 
connexiow with education. Yet there may be a real con- 
nexion between the choice of masters which it is open to 
the Governors to make, and the presence or absence of 
these accidents. Suppose, for example, that a school were 
started with a staff of masters of the highest excellence, 
and that, owing to various changes in the conduct of 
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the school, it were gradually deserted by boys whose 
parents intended to send them on to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. Is it not clear that in that case the masters 
would leave the school for the simple reason that their 
occupation would be gone? ‘Their salaries might re- 
main the same, but the use for special qualifications they 
had to give would be at an end; and where a man— 
especially a young man—finds that his work no longer 
calls out his special qualifications, he either goes else- 
where in search of other work, or loses interest in the 
work he has. It is not probable, therefore, that, if the cost 
of the education at Wellington College were lowered, the 
education itself would retain its present character. Civilian 
parents would not pay 11ol. a year for their sons if they 
got much less than they do now in exchange ; and there is 
no reason to doubt the accuracy of the Governors’ state- 
ment that the education for which they charge r1ol. to 
civilians cannot be given to the children of officers at less 
than 8ol. without the risk of loss to the College. And loss 
to the College, it must be remembered, means more than 
reduction of income to the masters. It means a positive 
reduction either in the number of orphans educated there 
or in the standard of education given tothem. Where 
the children of living officers are concerned they have at 
least their parents to take thought for them. If Welling- 
ton College declines in reputation or in solidity they can 
be taken away and placed elsewhere. It is different 
where orphans are concerned. They are educated gra- 
tuitously at Wellington College, and whether the edu- 
cation there given is good or bad, it is all that they are 
likely to get. It is they, therefore, that have the first 
claim alike on the Governors of the College and on the 
public at large. The primary object of the College was to 
give them such an education as their fathers, if they had 
lived, would have wished to give them, and the fulfilment 
of this object ought not to be subordinated to the inte- 
rests of children whose parents are still living. 

Still when this has been admitted, the question whether 
the education now given at Wellington College is the best 
for the particular class of boys for which it was in the 


first instance intended remains to be answered. There 


are abundance of flourishing schools in existence, pass- 
ing under the general name of middle-class or first-grade 
schools, which give an education thorough of its kind, but 
differing in many rg, OR respects from the education 
given at Harrow or Rugby. Would it be desirable that 
this should be the kind of education given to the orphans 
of officers? That is an inquiry which cannot be answered 
offhand, but it can hardly be denied, having regard 
to the antecedents, position, and prospects of the great 
majority of the boys in question, that it is not a matter to 
be dismissed as undeserving of consideration. Nor is it 
one that could be fairly dealt with by the Governors of 
Wellington College sitting alone. If Lord Georce 
Haminton really wishes to satisfy either the army or the 
public, he will take care that the promised inquiry shall 
be one in which the two opposite theories of what an in- 
stitution such as Wellington College ought to be shall be 
fairly represented. 


GRIEVANCES OF THE PEERAGE. 


Ls ZOUCHE, a young and promising member of 
the House of Lords, has in an article in the Nine- 
teenth Century given expression to a grievance which is 
felt by many others of equal age and of the same rank. 
He is willing to serve his country as a peer, and he can 
find nothing to do. It has generally been thought that a 
Scotch peer who is not elected as a representative is more 
completely excluded from political life than the members 
of any other class. Even a clergyman may vote for a 
member of the House of Commons; he is eligible to be- 
come a bishop; and, under recent legislation, he may at 
his pleasure denude himself of a character to which special 
disabilities are attached. The Scotch peer has no vote, ex- 
cept for a representative in the House of Lords, and he must 
remain a peer to the end of his life. Lord Zoucue finds that 
a peer of the United Kingdom, though he is not technically 
disqualified, has almost as little opportunity of gratifying 
a laudable ambition. He may go to the House of Lords, 
but on ordinary nights there is no business; and on the 
rare and brief occasions of a debate his assistance is not 
invited by the leaders of his party. He finds the present 


Government peculiarly disinclined to encourage youthful | 


aspirations. Ifa peer hitherto unknown in political life 
insists on making a speech, he, according to Lord Zoucue, 
receives the plainest intimation that he is no better than 
an intruder. It is odd that Lord BeaconsrieLp and his 
colleagues should be charged with more than ordinary 
want of courtesy to the bulk of its supporters in the 
House of Lords. In his novels Mr. Disrarui always 
announced that the world could only be regenerated by 
the young; but the survivors among his early followers 
have grown old, and they have perhaps not transmitted 
their genius and their wisdom to another generation. 
There is no doubt that a disposition to discover and 
promote young and able men is both useful and honour- 
able to a statesman. Lord Beracoysriecp has generally 
selected competent candidates for high employment ; but 
perhaps he has not sufficient leisure or energy to invent a 
career for ordinary peers. 

In spite of remonstrances addressed to every successive 
Government, the House of Lords finds that the business 
entrusted to it is constantly decreasing in amount and im- 
portance. Although the House of Commons is often hope- 
lessly blocked, it will not transfer any part of its functions 
to the other branchof the Legislature. There is undoubtedly 
a great waste of ability in the Honse of Lords. Many of its 
members are men of business; almost all are fairly edu- 
cated ; and the majority would probably prefer Parliamentary 
activity to incessant hunting, shooting, and fishing. A 
certain number of peers with great advantage to themselves 
perform usefal service by acting on public and private 
Committees; but their appointment in one case rests with 
the leaders of the two great parties; and the panel 
of judicial Committee-men is prepared by Lord Repes- 
DALE. There is only room for a certain number in office 
or on the bench which is occupied by the official part 
of the Opposition. Compulsory idleness is a serious 
misfortune to an active mind; but unoccupied peers 
may partially console themselves with the reflection 
that they are not alone in their sorrow. Every pro- 
fession swarms with unsuccessful aspirants whose price no 
man has asked. The briefless barrister is even more 
to be pitied than the silent peer, because he has not a 
home, an estate, and an agreeable society to fall back upon. 
Mr. Giapstoxe deserves credit for having discovered a 
method by which a few peers of the dominant party are 
made useful as well asornamental. He was the first Prime 
Minister who allowed and required Lords in Waiting and 
other functionaries of the same kind to represent for 
certain purposes in the House of Lords the great depart- 
ments of State. The Lord Steward himself, instead of 
confining himself to the arrangement of stately cere- 
monies, sometimes moves first readings of Bills, or 


| answers questions like an ordinary official human being. 


Unfortunately it is impossible to find similar employment 
for four or five hundred peers. Impatient ambition must 
wait for opportunities, which to peers, as to commoners, 
sometimes never occur. The right to work which is 
claimed by French communists on behalf of labourers 
and artisans has not been practically asserted. Peers 
are so far better off than handicraftsmen that they receive 
their wages before they have earned them. Their heredi- 
tary wealth and their social position may partially console 
some of them for political inactivity. 

There are many more undesirable lots in life than the 
position of an English peer of good fortune. If his 
manners and character are unobjectionable he can always 
command access to good society ; and he has every facility 
for making the most of any taste or accomplishment which 
he may possess. A moderate faculty for science, art, or 
literature will in his case obtain at least the recognition 
which it deserves. It is remarkable that there are 
not half-a-dozen peers by inheritance who have ever 
written a book; and perhaps the same number ma 
have painted tolerable pictures. In learned and scientific 
society some peers take a creditable share. An intelligent 
Londoner of competent means would on the whole be 
better off as a peer than as a commoner; but it is in the 
country that the great advantages of rank are most various 
and most conspicuous. Unless there is a still higher 


_ magnate in the immediate neighbourhood, a resident and 


not unpopular peer is the ez officio patron, chairman, or 
leader of every local organization. If he is sufficiently 
industrious and intelligent he is not unlikely, as a vacancy 
occurs, to become Chairman of Quarter Sessions ; and he 
may even aspire in imagination to the august office of Lord 
Lieutenant. The deference which is willingly paid to rank 
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is one of the most wholesome elements of English social or- 
ganization. Envy and jealousy find little provocation when 
precedence is regulated, not by disputable assertion of per- 
sonal merit, but by a kind of superiority which is confessedly 
accidental. Even those who may think that equality 
conduces to the public interest will allow that the privi- 
leged person himself derives great advantage from his 
position. With a reasonable share of energy and versa- 
tility a peer may find employment for himself in the 
country, although he may be condemned to silence and 
obscurity in the House of Lords. A provincial reputation 
for capacity sometimes serves as an introduction to more 
important duties; but, even if an unhappy peer never 
emerges from his rural circle of employment, he has a more 
interesting career than most of his untitled neighbours. 

Although the political system cannot be altered for the 
convenience of unemployed peers, the question remains 
whether the House of Lords might not be made more 
serviceable to the State. Its defect is not in ability, but 
in power. The House of Commons is not willing to entrust 
a rival assembly with important legislation. Measures 
relating to the law for the most part originate in the 
House of Lords; but there would be little saving of time 
if the usual procedure with respect to ordinary business 
were reversed. A Bill sent down from the Lords would 
necessarily pass through all the regular stages in the 
House of Commons, and its provisions would be not less 
fully debated because it had already been approved by 
the other Honse. The ability and high reputation of the 
leading members of the House of Lords exercise great 
influence‘on public opinion when there is a debate on any 
important question of public policy. Moreover, by an odd 
anomaly the Chairman of Committees of the House of 
Lords exercises much more influence over private legis- 
lation than the corresponding functionary in the House 
of Commons. On the whole, the House of Lords is 
respected in its collective character; and the personal 
power exercised in various capacities by its members 
is very great. The function of correcting or pre- 
venting erroneous legislation is gradually passing, like 
the analogous veto of the Crown, into practical dis- 
use. Wisely, but against its wishes and convictions, the 
House of Lords has within a few years passed the Bill for 
disestablishing the Irish Church, the Irish Land Bill, the 
Ballot Bill, and the Reform Bill of 1867. The tact which 
it has shown in averting collisions has been rewarded by 
immunity from revolutionary menaces and attacks. Forty 
yearsagothesuppression orreform of the House of Lords was 
a common topic of agitation. For many years not a whisper 
has been heard of any similar design. It might perhaps 
be advisable, if it were possible, to enlarge the sphere of 
action of the House of Lords; but it would not be a 
forcible reason for such a change that an increase of busi- 
ness might perhaps furnish some of its younger members 
with suitable employment. Any peer who may hereafter 
hold the position of Lord BeraconsrieLp and Lord Gran- 
VILLE may easily deserve and acquire popularity with the 
great body of peers by concealing his reluctance to be 
troubled by their speeches. 


THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT AND THE LONDON 
SCHOOL BOARD. 


—— answer of the London School Board to the very 
serious accusation brought against them by the 
Education Department was read to the Board on 
Wednesday. The questions which it proposes to answer 
are two. Firstly, when the Board applied for supplemental 
loans to the extent of 91,0001. for the building of certain 
schools, had the department approved the plans and 
tenders in such a manner as to justify the Board in enter- 
ing into contracts with builders and incurring the sub- 
sequent liabilities? Secondly, when the Board had 
sent in these applications, were they justified in 
anticipating that the department would recommend the 
loans in due course, and in stating, as they did, that there 
had been delay on the part of the department in forward- 
ing the recommendations to the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners? The Education Department say that the 
plans had not been “ finally approved”; that, on the 
contrary, they had been returned to the Board with a 
request that, after tenders had been obtained and before 
any contract was signed, they might be in sub- 
mitted to the department with an estimate of the cost. 


Mr. Croap begins by recalling two facts, which he saya 
“ appear to have been overlooked for the moment” by the 
Education Department. One is that the Board “have 
“ invariably in each case forwarded to the department at 
“ one am the same time the plans for the school buildings 
“and the tender which they proposed to accept.” The 
other is that the Education Department have made a 
special arrangement with the London School Board 
by which, as soon as “a rough estimate, verified by 
“the surveyor and architect of the School Board,” has 
been submitted, the Education Department “ will be 
“ prepared to recommend the Public Works Loan Com- 
“ missioners to make a loan to the School Board to the 
“ extent of three-fourths of the estimated cost, provided that 
“ such recommendation does not exceed rol. per child to 
“ be accommodated in the school buildings.” The expla- 
nation of the discrepancy between Mr. Croap and Mr. 
Cumin’s statements is to be found, according to 
Mr. Croap, in the fact that the reply of the 
department is always made upon a printed form 
drawn up for the whole country, and consequently 
having reference to applications in connexion with which 
no preliminary estimate has been furnished, and no special 
arrangement has been entered into. Mr. Cummy, accord- 
ing to this view of the case, is perfectly right in stating that 
the plans of the schools it was proposed to build with the 
g1,000l. had not been finally approved, but that, on the 
contrary, these plans had been returned to the Board 
with a request for tenders and estimates. What Mr. 
Cumin has overlooked is, first, that under the arrangement 
of the 27th of January, 1875, the London School Board 
is allowed to borrow from the Commissioners to the extent 
of three-fourths of the estimated cost before the plans have 
been finally approved by the department, and, next, that, 
as a matter of fact, not only the preliminary estimate re- 
quired by that arrangement, but the actual tenders, 
had in each case been sent in with the plans. It 
is true that there appears on the file a letter from 
the Education Department making the requests men- 
tioned by Mr. Cumty. But the existence of this 
letter is due entirely to the economy of the depart- 
ment in not having distinct printed forms for use under 
distinct circumstances. Its correspondence with every 
School Board except the London School Board is con- 
ducted on the assumption that tenders have not been sub- 
mitted, and that no loan will be recommended until the 
contracts have been finally approved. The correspondence 
with the London School Board is conducted on the as- 
sumption that tenders have been submitted, and that the 
preliminary estimate, not exceeding a certain proportion 
of the total cost or a certain sum per child, which, by 
special arrangement, has been substituted for final ap- 
proval, has been sent to the department. Unfortu- 
nately, it pleases their Lordships to make one and 
the same printed form do duty for both cases. They 
are consequently made to send printed letters asking 
for tenders which have been already sent, and con- 
templating a final approval of the contract as an indis- 
pensable condition to recommending a loan which they 
have already agreed to recommend on conditions which 
have been complied with. It is scarcely credible that the 
department should for years have used “ Supply Form No. 
“ 4” in its communications with a School Board to which 
by its own arrangement “Supply Form No. 4” has no 
application. The expenditure of a few shillings in print- 
ing a “Supply Form No. 5” would not have materially 
increased the estimate, while it would have saved the de- 
partment from an explanation which does not present it 
in a very creditable light. Supposing, however, that it 
was impossible to print a special form for use in a special, 
but frequently recurring, case, was there no clerk in 
the department who could have been employed to 
make the necessary alterations in the printed form with 
pen andink? The practice of the Education Department 
seems to be analogous to that of a firm of solicitors who, in 
drawing up wills, should always make their clients give 
their property absolutely because they had no forms at 
hand by which to make the bequest conditional. And 
supposing that this, too, was impossible, and that the 
form, the whole form, and nothing but the form Supply 
No. 4 must be used in cases to which it was inapplicable, 
as well as in cases to which it was applicable, might not 
some record of the fact have been preserved for Mr. 
Cumin’s use? It is impossible to suppose that, when he 
reminded the Board that their applications had been 
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returned in order that tenders might be furnished, he knew 
that the tenders had been sent with the applications, or 
that when he insisted on the absolute necessity of a final 
approval of the contracts, he knew that the department 
had arranged that, in the case of the London School Board, 
the submission of a preliminary estimate conforming to 
certain specified conditions should, forthe immediate purpose 
of the Board, take the place of that final approval. It is an 
inconvenient and embarrassing method of transacting the 
business of a great public department, and their Lord- 
ships cannot be too strongly recommended in future to 
make their letters harmonize with the facts of the par- 
ticular case to which they refer, or, if this is beyond their 
wer, to inform their Secretary that their letters are to 
taken with such and such modifications. 

It appears, indeed, that in August last the Education De- 
tama did address a letter to the Board stating that in 

ture they would not recommend a loan for school build- 
ings exceeding a cost of rol. per child, and that if any esti- 
mate exceeded that amount, the balance must be borrowed 
in the open market. Inasmuch, however, as, in the case of 
six out of the ten schools for which the loan of 91,0001. 
had been applied for, the plans and tenders had already 
been approved, and the approval of the remaining four was 
“ forwarded without note or comment” within a fortnight 
of this letter being sent, Mr. Croap contends with, it 
must be admitted, a great deal of reason, that the Board 
were justified in considering that the caution of the 
department referred exclusively to schools the plans and 
tenders of which should hereafter be submitted for ap- 
proval. They therefore regarded the previous appli- 
cations as covered by the previous practice and the 
arrangement of the 27th of January, 1875, and expected 
that the recommendations would be sent in due course to 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners. As they were not 
sent for more than six months, they hold that they have 
a right to charge the department with delay in forwarding 

em. 

It is possible, of course, that the Education Depart- 
ment may be provided with a rejoinder to this answer. 
It is difficult to imagine how this can be, because Mr. 
Croan’s letter gives the text of the arrangement of 
January 1875, and if this arrangement had been sub- 
sequently cancelled, it seems natural to suppose that Mr. 
Cumin would not have omitted to mention so important 
a fact in his letter to the Board. Still, until the de- 
partment has either made its reply or shown by its 
silence that it has no reply to make, it is proper 
to abstain from coming to any final conclusion in the 
matter. In the first instance it appeared that the London 
School Board had been greatly to blame. Now it appears 
that the Education Department is greatly to blame. It 
will be satisfactory, of course, if it should ultimately be 
shown that neither party has been guilty of anything 
worse than a misunderstanding of each other’s meaning. 
As yet, however, there seems no probability that the con- 
troversy can be thus pleasantly disposed of. 


CRITICS AND AUTHORS. 


HERE is one question between critic and author which is 
incapable of settlement. It is the business and, as it were, 

the duty of the critic to give counsel which it is not the business of 
the author to attend to. What the critic demands seems to be reason- 
able, and, in some ways of putting it, incontrovertible; but there 
is something in the nature of things point-blank against it. What 
can be more reasonable on the face of things than the critic’s re- 
monstrance with the popular writer who floods the reading world 
with works inferior to the earlier efforts of his genius, whereby he 
both injures his own reputation, and induces people, by the prestige 
of a past snccess, to waste time and money on what is not worth 
the ex}: ture? It is quite true that popular authors will per- 
sist in thus line of conduct, and the critic, while they persist, must 
enter his protest. Yet it must sometimes occur to him that, 
simple as his demand sounds, in the present state of things it is a 
sheer impossibility, as running counter to nature ; that he is asking 
what he has no right to ask ; that, in fact, the interest of readers 


and authors is not identical—that is, supposing it to be the interest of | 


readers only to read masterpieces, the cream of each writer's intellig- 
ence, It isto be observed that this blameable redundance is a feature of 
the Yoru century, attaching to authorship as a settled creditable 
profession. It is because authors are a steadier class than their 

redecessors of a long-past date, not given to excesses, no longer 

tful, wild, dissipated, that they are over-prolific. Goldsmith 
wrote one novel, Fielding four, Smollett four, Sterne two. How 
many would they have written had they lived in our day 


and been under the inducements to a steadier life settling 
into habit, which literature as a recognized profession—sub- 
ject we may say to the conditions of supply and demand— 
would offer them? Necessity drove them to the effort of 
invention, but the difficulties and humiliations of publishing 
presented the effort in a painfully depressing light. Habit was 
either never formed or was sadly submitted to as a bondage and 

tually broken in upon. We are speaking of course of writers 
of light literature, and especially of novelists. Richardson was in 
every point the one exception to the general position of the 
eighteenth-century novelist. He was his own publisher, and the 
“close application” with which he had always devoted him- 
self to Casduos made the “sedentary habits” of a literary 
life, when at past fifty he found his true vocation, natural 
to him. These “ sedentary habits ” belonged then to the 
learned, who were slaves to their desk in a sense in which no 
one is nowadays; but the imagination was generally treated as 
untameable, and not reducible to the bondage of regular hours. 
Who shall say that it is not now drilled to perform a day’s work 
with the same punctuality as any divine, antiquary, or philologist 
of a past date showed in the execution of his heavier tasks? 
Habit is now master of the situation; and we need not look far 
to find the reason why. Success at all times must be a stimulus 
to further action; but success of praise and credit has nothing 
like the same control over natural indolence that pecuniary success 
has, especially when this can be calculated upon with any accu- 
racy. Uncertain gains, as a rule, lead to idleness and extrava- 
gance ; steady gains, affecting the rate of living and raising their 
owner in the social scale, as naturally lead to industry and the 
formation of habits necessary to the sustaining and securing of 
advantages once acquired. Thus impelled, the powers bow them- 
selves to a yoke which otherwise might not be borne; but how 
soon does the pen become a tyrant over those who have framed 
their lives to its service ! The old novelist wrote by fits and snatches, 
and thus knew nothing of this bondage, and he and his readers were 
agreed that the imagination is too volatile an essence for compulsion; 
but modern experience gives good reason for the suspicion that of 
all the powers invention, once put into the harness of habit, de- 
mands its exercise with most persistence. The work of life is 
then marked out; it would be as great an effort to leave off as it 
was to begin. 

It is impossible, if we speculate on the fecundity of some 
of our novelists, not to conclude that practice has subdued the 
brain into absolute subservience to the needs of the hour. The 
mind forms a knack of devising plots; it sees everything with 
this view. ‘The brain is ever at work on scenes, situations, 
dialogues, and it is a necessity as each day comes round to put 
them into shape. Of all literary work we may imagine it to be the 
most exacting, and this though pure invention has far less to do 
with the business than when novel-writing cost a good deal more 
trouble, and one story at a time kept fancy on the strain. Now 
half a dozen are apparently in hand at once, coming out piece- 
meal in as many periodicals. It seems all the same to brain, feeling, 
hand, which thread is taken up. The work achieved is really 
surprising considering all things—the wear and tear, the brief 
time for thought, the transition from group to group. Thought 
and feeling have only, like practised actors, to slip into the 
costume of the story, and, they say, Here we are to do the author’s 
bidding. As an intellectual feat the thing is wonderful. We 
say it seriously. The variety of incident and character, the 
descriptions, the easy possession of the subject, the local colouring, 
the flowing style, are alike astonishing ; the habit of good writin 

ing the reader feel himself in the company of a practised hand, 
of @ real artist. We will not say “under his spell ”—that charm 
belongs to an earlier date in his career. The fastidious reader, 
while not unentertained, ives this difference between the 
earlier and later periods. Practice makes the experienced novelist 
bring his horse to the water unresisting, with a plausible facility 
that was wanting in the earlier effort; but he cannot make 
him drink, to the same freshening of the reader's fancy. The 
true contact of mind with mind is not to be effected by 
practised ease; it is struck off in the heat of a new and vivid 
sensation. No trick of art can bring a reader into that intimate 
communion with the persons ay their parts before him 
which is the supreme delight of fiction. Who can know all this 
better than the author? If it comes to comparing sensations, 
what are the reader's feelings contrasted with the writer's own 
when he looks back on the glow of his first etiort, and sets it 


‘by the side of his present business-like methods! As Walter Scott, 


in an extreme case—yet a case to the point—writes touchingly 
to James Ballantyne, who had been offering unwelcome hints:— 
“T value your criticisms as much as ever, but the worst is 
my faults are better known to myself than to you. Tell a young 
beauty that she wears an unbecoming dress, or too loud, 
or any other fault she can correct, and she will do so if she has 
sense and a good opinion of your taste. But tell a failing beauty 
that her hair is getting grey, her wrinkles apparent, her gait 
heavy, and that she has no business in a ball-room but to be 

against the wall as an evergreen, and you will afflict the poor old 
lady without rendering her any service. She knows all that better 
than you. I am sure the old lady in question takes pains enough 
with her toilet.” Our more voluminous modern novelists who 
astonish us with their ceaseless stream of fiction would not make 
such an admission even to themselves; nor is there the same con- 
trast between their earliest and latest works as when Scott’s rich 
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vein wasexhausted. But reflections similar in nature, though not well not to criticize Lord Stratford de Redeliffe’s ode at all. Lord 


in degree, must sometimes visit them; they must recognize a 
difference. 
And here the question we started with meets us. The critic 


| Stratford de Redcliffe has won his fame ina very different field, 
and his drama of King Alfred, and his verses on the African 
war, deserve the respect which was paid to the poems of Warren 


says “ Rest upon your oars ; do not let the past shame the present ; | Hastings. It is enough to remark that, from the most uneducated 
you have done good work, retire on the credit of it.” Circum- | rhymer to the aged diplomatist, and from the boarding-school girl 
stances once made this counsel easy enough to follow, but they | to the violent philanthropist, the people of England have been 
are dead against it now. Industry is one of the duties of our lives. moved to express their emotions in verse. The emotions of the 
What other industry can the novelist follow? Must healonesitidle? _ philanthropist, to be sure, could not be called patriotic. His lines, 
Now all industry is connected in some way with the idea of get- | which were printed in some Northern paper of which we have 
ting something by it, earning or saving for oneself or for others. | forgotten the name, began, “ Thou bully, England,” and gloried in 
The housewife’s sedentary needle, or her busy cares, have all this | the chastisement which was inflicted by ‘‘the Zulu’s dusky hand.” 
for their end, however little it may come into immediate caleula- | Unpatriotic as was the emotion of this writer, the fact remains 
tion. Work that is in no way profitable can scarcely be considered | that he was deeply moved. The feelings of bitter indignation, of 
aduty. Looking at the question on this side, it would seem that | sympathy, of grief, were indeed (except in this one case) univer- 
the too voluminous writer, so long as he finds a publisher, may | sal in England. A defeat in which brave men are surrounded and 
appeal to another kind of success besides the literary one asa justi- outnumbered, still more a victory like that of Rorke’s Drift, won 
fication. Though indolenee is less injurious to fame than publish- | under similar conditions, is among the most stirring events in 
ing for remuneration work of an inferior quality, there is a sort of | national history, Now the theory of a large and bluster- 
virtue in this which the deliberate masterly inactivity misses. | ous school of critics is that stirring events are almost 
This sort of virtue, then, has its place in the world. Society | the only themes for poetry, and that the stormy passions of national 
cannot be fed on chefs-d'euvre. So long as an author does his best | sorrow, resentment, and mingled pride and shame, constitute just 
with good intentions he is not such a superfluity as he seems, and | the proper frame of mind in which poetry should be written. e 
we must leave the care of his fame in his own keeping. Critics | actual results of the general inspiration have been so common- 
are thus a sort of literary rural deans superintending airy fabrics | place, so mild, so trivial, and in the expression of historical truth 
of name and fame. It is their duty to speak in the cause of the | so utterly erroneous, that the most high-souled of critics may well 


ideal best, but they can enforce nothing ; nor would things go any | 
better if they could. The real interest of readers would not gain by | 


fixing an early date of superannuation; because this would diseredit 
the profession as an employment and point toa melancholy old age. 
What is really important is the moral question. A jaded imagi- 
nation is tempted to take up subjects and questions which offered 
no temptation to its early freshness; but recourse to the vulgarly 
sensational and to still “fouler springs” is to be censured on its 
own account, and does not enter into the present argument. 

What we have said belongs rather to the works of prose imagi- 
nation than poetical. Yet it must be observed that the poets 
of our day protract the singing period beyond precedent, which 
seems to dictate a somewhat early retirement upon its laurels. Mr. 
Browning, indeed, may say that, as he started with a defiance of 
sing-song melody, he is independent of the period thus defined. But 
though poetry has commonly an early prime, and there is a charm 
in yume verse which we often miss in the muse’s later efforts, 
still we are disposed to approve of any use of the poet's time 
rather than spending the leisure of old age in tinkering the 
effusions of youthful genius; a habit in which Wordsworth 
indulged to such a degree that in the latest edition of his works 
We miss many a lovely cadence and memorable line, and find 

moved and shifted about out of their original setting till 
we don’t know where we are. A young poet may prune and 
qualify, and transpose, because he does it with the same ear and 
with his original aim fresh in memory; he is still a friendly 
critic. The old man differs from his youth in the alterations he 


makes, and has another aim. He views his works as a whole; and | 
bends each part to make it fit to needs undreamt of, whereas the | 


happy numbers first ranged themselves as the ear and fancy bid 
them. Time will find it more difficult to settle points like this, 
to replant what has been uprooted, to decide the claims of original 
and tampered-with, than to ignore altogether the later productions 
of a genius that has worked out its vein. But it will make easy 
work of the abundant after-math of the modern novelist; the 
= of an indefatigable intelligent industry, after the first 

vest rich with the tlowers and fruitful seeds of genius—the 
first gathering from the storehouse of thought and memory— 
has long been garnered. 


POETS ON ISANDULA. 


HE late reverse of the British arms at Isandula has given an 
opportunity to an inordinate number of poets. To the best 
of our recollection the Spectator has not yet published an ode, or 
even a sonnet, by any one of the many bards over whose pro- 
ductions men se merry with their friends. With this solitary 
and remarkable exception, almost every journal that admits poetry 
into its columns has had its dirge or its battle-cry. These lays 
are notall equally bad; but it is quite impossible to maintain that 
they are, as a whole, creditable to modern minstrels. Their failure 
illustrates the utter inadequacy of a popular theory of song— 
the theory that poets should write about the moving events of the 
present alone, and that the fresher the occasion the more manly 
and stimulating is the poem. 

About the minor versifiers of the less known papers we need 
not say much, nor about the bundle of military ballads produced 
by Dr. W. C. Bennet. This author has turned out as many 
verses, and with as free a contempt of art, as the most unaffected 
critic can desire. It is a common opinion that really popular and 
stirring poetry should be ill-written, should rhyme inadequately, 
and should defy all principles of seansion. If this opinion were 
correct, Dr. Bennet’s pennyworth of military songs, in which 
the soldiers are taught that we are a hunting race, and that 
Zulus and foxes are equally good game, would be one of the most 
rewarkable productions of the age. If Dr. Bennet deserves no 
further criticism than this—that he consistently adheres in prac- 
tice to the theory that populur poetry should be bad poetry—it is 


reconsider this theory. 

Among the verses begotten by the defeat at Isandula, those 
of Mr. Robert Buchanan, published in the Contemporary Review 
for April, are perhaps the most important. Mr. Buchanan is not 
only a versatile, but an energetic bard. Among a great variety of 
efforts he has, with /Eschylean boldness, attempted at least one 
drama, if not a trilogy, on Napoleon Fallen. Like the dramatist 
who was fined for reminding the Athenians of their contemporary 
misfortunes, Mr. Buchanan did not absolutely succeed with 
Napoleon Fallen. There were, in the midst of modern characters 
and events, too many “ Voices” which wandered about with no 
visible owner, and perhaps there were too many soliloquies, and 
too much blank verse altogether. Unwarned by the fate of his 
tragedy, Mr. Buchanan has attempted once more to turn the oc- 
currences of the moment into verse. Among his old properties, he 
has preserved the Voice—indeed there are at least two Voices in 
| “The Battle of Isandula,” one of them, perhaps, being that which 
| wound up a drama by the irrelevant remark “Irene!” Here is a 
specimen of Mr. Buchanan’s composition, which, it will be ad- 
mitted, runs trippingly along and possesses some lyrical nimble- 
ness :— 


In the wilds of Isandula, far away, 
The little band of British soldiers lay, 
When a warning voice cried “ Fly ! 
For the savage swarms are nigh! 
See! they loom in war array 
Against the sky! 
Ere they come in all the might 
Of their legions, black as night, 
| Form in order, and take flight from Isandula ! ” 

Does Mr. Buchanan expect us to take all this about the Voice for 
history? Has he read about it in any of the newspaper reports ? 
| If so, it is most desirable that the owner of the Voice (if an owner 
it had) should be identified, and that his proceedings should be 
| subjected to the most searching inquiry. If Mr. Buchanan has 

any private information, let him not hesitate to make it public. A 
| pretty idea, forsooth! to cry, “Fly! for the savage swarms are 
| nigh!” What else did our men enter Zululand for (leaving, alas ! 
| their communications unguarded, and showing a fatal contempt for 
| the enemy), except that they might come to blows with the savage 
_ swarms? English soldiers may be rash or iil led, but it would not 
| go well with the owner of a Voice that bade them “fly” because 
/the enemy was in view. “Form in order and take flight” is a 

oer of advice that was never given in these circumstances, In 
| Mr. Buchanan's second stanza, Voice number two comes forward. 
This voice was not “a warning voice,” but “‘a voice of thunder.” 
Our men, according to Mr. Buchanan, were a good deal taken 
aback (and no wonder) when they heard Voice number one :— 

Then our soldiers looked in one another’s eyes . . . . (sic.) 
Less in terror than in wondering surmise, 
And a cold breath of despair 
Seems to chill the golden air, 
When a voice of thunder cries :-— 
“Men, prepare ! 
Though no human help be by, 
We are here our strength to try, 
Yea, to keep the camp or die in Isandula.” 
Unfortunately there seems, as far as can be gathered from the con- 
fused reports, to have been no organized effort to defend the camp. 
Mr. Buchanan has doubtless a right to introduce into a modern 
poem the éu@7, the mysterious warning voice of old superstition. 
The experiment, however, is obviously most hazardous, and Mr. 
Buchanan’s want of success (as we venture to think it) illustrates 
once more the exceeding difficulty of making poetry on the themes 
of themoment. Fresh and keen tele & of private and 
personal grief, or of national and patriotic sympathy—is not the 
stuff out of which poetry is made, nor the motive which enables the 
poet to do himself and his topic justice. We do not mean to say 
| that no works of art have ever sprung, direct and immediate, from 
| the freshness of passion. When such poems are really poems, they 
| are unequalled in their power. As a rule, however, every senti- 
| ment must mature slowly, and anger or pain must lose its rough 
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edges, before what sorrow teaches can be taught in song. Another 
extract from Mr. Buchanan’s war-poem will demonstrate, we 
think, the danger of writing (as we are often told poets should 
write) on impulse :— 
Back to back, all sides surrounded, slowly led, 
Their fire upon the foe, they downward tread ; 
While at last the sable stream, 
Sweeping on them, teeth agleam, 
Before their crimson lead 
Pause and scream ! 


Now in the Chanson de Roland there is something rather finely 
barbaric in the description of the advance of the .thiopian hordes, 
“who have nothing white but the teeth.” In Mr. Buchanan’s 
poem things are rather too much mixed. We have a “sable 
stream,” and the teeth of the stream are “agleam”; and then, 
before the “crimson lead” (that is, the bullets), the “ sable 
stream” “ and scream.” 

In spite of these obvious blemishes, and in spite of a description 
of what happened which later reports contradict, Mr. Buchanan's 
verses ly do possess spirit, colour, and movement. We 
can scarcely say as much for those which Mr. Alfred Austin 
has contributed to the Standard. The first stanza is peculiarly 
lame, and suggests an uncomfortable memory of the “ Charge of 
the Light Brigade.” Some one is supposed to be asking a survivor 
for his account of the disaster :— 


Who was it blundered? Eh! 
It is not mine to say, 
But I, if breath holds out, will tell you what I saw. 
Onward the black line came, 
In wreaths of smoke and flame, 
Curling about our front, one ever-widening jaw ! 


It is unn to pick out in detail the faults of expres- 
sion here and the languor of rhythm. Mr. Austin once be- 
fore, breaking into song, told the world how “ Mehemet Ali 
came and saw The riddled breast and the tender jaw,” or 
words to that effect, of a girl who was killed in one of 
the Turko-Russian battles, It does not seem to be given to 
him, or indeed to any one else, to write good martial verse on 
contemporary battles. Indeed, if we consult any collection of 
English poetry, we shall find that the war-songs of permanent 
merit are the most scarce of all. Sir Francis Doyle's verses Jn 
Memoriam (dedicated. to Major Steuart Smith, and published in 
the Cornhill ge are full of noble feeling, but are in one 
respect. unfortunate. mt accounts of the fight at Isandula 
seem to show that, though Major Steuart Smith fought on, 
wounded as he was, and did all that man could do to rally the 
artillery, it was impossible for him to perform the particular ser- 
vice recorded by Sir Francis Doyle. Still we may repeat these 
admirable lines, lines whieh accident cannot deprive of their force 
and truth:— 
Let loose your sorrow without fear, 
Ye who now proudly mourn the dead, 
No wind of bitterness can sear 
The oak-leaves round that sacred head ! 


It will probably be admitted that the amount of real poetry pro- 
under conditions which many theorists think peculiarly 
favourable to its growth is almost infinitesimal. Perhaps war-poetry 
is not the forte of an old and advanced civilization. What an un- 
civilized le—namely, the Maoris—can do in the way of epic 
narration may be gathered from the following passage. We 
- it to show that the poetry of battle still exists in a favour- 
le soil. The translation is by that admirable and most spirited 
writer, the author of Old New Zealand, His native friend is de- 
cribing a Maori ambush :—“ Heke lay on the ground with his own 
party; close at hand were the sleeping soldiers. Amongst those 
soldiers there was not one tohunga (soothsayer), not a man at all 
experienced in omens, or they must have had some warning that 
danger and defeat was near; but there they lay sleeping 
tween the open jaws of war and thought of no danger.” How 
well that applies to the condition of our men at Isandula, how 
straightforward it is, how nobly simple! Does not Mr. Buchanan’s 
“‘warning voice” seem a piece of stage effect compared to this 
savage epic? Again:—“ And allthe young men of the Hikutu 
came to help Walker; they came to practise war, and elevate their 
names; they thought not of the light of the sun, or of the number 
of theenemy. Their handsome and brave young chief, Hauraki, 
fell at Waikare, for such is the appearance of war!” The very 
turns are Homeric, because they are the expression of a man 
whose business is war, and who knows the joy of battle. But to 
modern English poets that is unknown, except in fantasy. 


THE “ LOUD-SPEAKING ” TELEPHONE. 


As a matter of public interest, we propose to give a brief de- 
scription of the remarkable instrument recently sent to this 
country by Mr. Edison, the capabilities of which were illustrated a 
few days ago in the theatre of the Royal Institution. Through 
the kindness of Lord John Manners and of the Post Office 
authorities, a wire, passing through the air from Albemarle Street 
to eee Cireus, was placed at the service of Professor 
Tyndall. e two ends of this wire being connected with the 
ae water-pipes at the respective stations, a circuit was estab- 

ed thro which an electric current could flow. In the 
circuit, at each end of the air-wire, was placed an ordinary carbon 


| 


telephone, into which the words were spoken. But while 
the receiver at the Circus was a Bell's ic telephone 
held to the ear, the receiver at the Royal Institution was 
the loud-speaking telephone. The nephew of Mr. Edison was 
stationed at the Circus, while his assistant, Mr. Adams, operated 
with the new instrument in Albemarle Street. Passages from 
Shakspeare, Scott, Tennyson, Macaulay, and Burns, spoken by 
Professor Tyndall through the carbon telephone, were received b 
Mr. Edison, and returned with an accuracy and loudness whic 
enabled them to be heard throughout the entire theatre. Not only 
were selected phrases thus heard, but a poem of Emerson's, which 
was new to Mr. Edison, was read out from begiuning to end, 
and reproduced line by line with extraordinary fidelity and 
distinctness. Various expressions, moreover, following the 
quotations, such as “ Excellent!” “ Perfectly satisfactory ! ” 
“ Exceedingly good!” were promptly returned and heard 
with amusing intensity by the audience. “John Brown” 
and “ Yankeedoodle,” sung at the Circus, were loudly repro- 
duced in Albemarle Street. Perhaps the most striking illustra- 
tion of the pliant power of the instrument was its capability 
to reproduce a whistled tune. Mr. Edison is not an adept at 
whistling, yet his melody at the Cireus was heard in Albemarle 
Street almost as distinctly as if it had been produced upon the 
spot. After the lecture Professor Tyndall quitted the theatre for 
a time, during which some members of the audience conversed 
with Mr. Edison. 
carbon telephone, and spoke into it. Mr. Edison immediately de- 
tected the difference of tone, and, on being asked who it was that 
now spoke, answered correctly. By this new instrument, there- 
fore, the varying qualities of the human voice are in a remarkable 
dearee reproduced. 

These extraordinary effects were obtained with an apparatus so 
simple, and apparently so rude, that without hearing the instra- 
ment its performance could never have been predicted. We shall 
endeavour in a familiar way to make clear both its construction 
and its action. Suppose an observer standing in front of a 
cylinder rotating round a horizontal axis, with one arm rigidly 
stretched at right angles to that axis. Let his flat hand be 
placed upon the moving surface, the pressure being so regulated 
as to produce considerable friction between cylinder and hand. 
Let the direction of the rotation be such that the friction shall 
draw the observer towards the cylinder, he, at the same 
time, poising his body so as to resist being thus drawn. If 
the surface of the cylinder were uniformly smooth, a uniform 
frictional resistance would be experienced, the inclination of the 
observer’s body remaining constant. Butsupposing different parts 
of the surface to be of different of smoothness, varyin 
from the slipperiness of ice, through that of glass and polish 
metal, to the roughness of cartridge-paper and felt, it is plain that 
on passing from the rough and adherent surface to the slippery one 
there would be a sudden relaxation of the friction. The force pre- 
viously exerted to prevent the body from being drawn forwerds 
would now cause it to fall backwards, until the hand had been 
again caught by another adherent portion of the surface. It is 
obvious that such a cylinder, rotating uniformly, would, in virtue 
of its alternate slipping and biting, compel the observer's body to 
vibrate to and fro, the character of the vibration depending on the 
abruptness of the passage from rough to smooth and the reverse, 
and on the extent of the respective surfaces. 

In the loud-speaking telephone there is a rotating cylinder about 
an inch and a half in diameter, and a little more in length, and a 
flat strip of metal (typified by our rigid arm) one end of which is 
pressed down upon the cylinder by a spring. The other end of this 
metal rubber is attached to the centre of a thin circular plate of 
mica about four inches in diameter. The cylinder is: formed of 
powdered chalk, with which are mixed a little hydrate of potash 
and acetate of mercury, the powder being squeezed to hardness in 
a cylindrical mould. Through the centre of the cylinder passes 
a metallic axis. This is connected with one end of the secondary 
wire of a small induction coil, the other end of the wire being 
joined to the strip of metal above referred to. The radius of the 
chalk cylinder is therefore interposed between the two terminals 
of the secondary wire. A wet roller being brought from time to 
time into contact with the cylinder keeps it constantly moist. 
Thus moistened, the cylinder becomes to all intents and purposes 
an electrolyte, every passage of a current ucing an amount of 
decomposition exactly proportionate to the current’s strength and 


,duration. The induction coil, the cylinder, the roller, and the 


small water cistern in whieh the roller usually lies, are all con- 
tained in an iron case seven inches and a-quarter high, five and a 
half inches wide, and three and three-quarters deep. 

A very small battery sufficed to work tlie apparatus. From the 
battery the current passed through the primary wire of the small 
induction coil, thenee through the carbon telephone held 
Professor Tyndall, onward to Piccadilly Cireus, from whic 
it returned under the earth to Albemarle Street, As long 
as this current flowed without any variation of strength, no 
effect whatever was produced upon the loud-speaking telephone. 
A hand turning the chalk cylinder experienced a uniform resist- 
ance, the mica plate being drawn inwards with a constant force. 
The essential feature of the carbon telephones employed is a thin 
cake of fine petroleum lampblack held between two thin plates of 
platinum, on one of which the voice impinged. The alternate 
compression and relaxation of the lampblack, by varying the re- 
sistance, produced variations in the current corresponding in 
period intensity to the vibrations of the voice. Lvery varia- 


On the Professor’s return he resumed the. 
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tion thus introduced into the primary started an induoed current 
in the small = coil, while every induced current produced 
its due amount of electro-chemical decomposition at the 
common surface of cylinder and rubber. The consequent 
mechanical action could hardly have been foreseen. The 

of the induced currents between the metal rubber and the 
chalk seemed accompanied by the periodic liberation of a 
lubricant underneath the rubber, which immediately yielded, by 
slipping, to the tension of the mica plate. Each slip was of mo- 
mentary duration, being followed by a frictional “bite” which 
drew the mica diaphragm inwards as before. Thus the vibrations 
of the voice—of its tones and overtones—were in the first place 
impressed upon the primary current, every variation of the latter 
being followed by a proportionate discharge of the induction coil. 
By their electrolytic action these discharges produced and con- 
trolled the slipping of the metal rubber, causing it to vibrate 
longitudinally in accordance with the vocal vibrations. These 
were finally transferred, with their qualities to a surprising 
extent intact, to the plate of mica, and thence to the sur- 
rounding air, which they moulded into waves similar to those 
produced by the direct action of the voice. The mica plate 
might be ded as a magnified tympanic membrane, the 
latter, like the plate, being drawn inwards by the bones of the 
ear. It may seem amazing that the mica should be able to take 
up and reproduce with such intensity and distinctness the mani- 
fold vibrations involved in whistling and speaking; but the 
wonder was anticipated by an artificer more ancient than Mr. 
Edison in the construction of the tympanum itself. 

What is the lubricant which produces the slipping of the 
rubber? The instrument has been so short a time in action that 
this point is as yet unsettled. The slipping may be caused by a 
gas or vapour. Other agencies might be mentioned, but the 
choice of mercury- and potassium-selts to mix with the 
chalk powder is, in Professor Tyndall's opinion, not with- 
out significance. If a strip of bibulous paper, wetted by a 

itive pole of a battery, on causing the negative pole to pass 
a over the surface, while the current is rendered 
intermittent by a contact breaker, the alternate slipping and biting 
are rendered obvious to the hand. May not the slipping over the 
chalk cylinder be caused by the greasy amalgam of potassium and 
mercury which is released in infinitesimal quantity underneath the 
rubber when the current passes from the cylinder to it? A very 
brief investigation will sutfice to clear up all these points, but for 
the present they remain undecided. 

The germinal observation, if we may use the term, from which 
the loud-speaking telephone has sprung, was, we believe, made by 
Mr. Edison in 1872, while experimenting on moist papers with a 
view to telegraphic applications. He then noticed the slipping by 
electrolysis which he has recently turned to such excellent account. 

The statements sometimes made regarding the performance of the 
ordinary telephone may cause ourreaders to imagine that no consider- 
able step has been here taken by Mr. Edison. But this would be an 
error; for the loudness and distinctness of this new receiver have 
never been hitherto approached. The Bell telephone is constructed 
for the individual ear; and even the remarkable development which 
this beautiful instrument has recently received at the hands of Mr. 
Gower leaves it still considerably behind the instrument of Edison. 
The Gower telephone is, however, a very handy piece of apparatus, 
and will doubtless have various applications. It creates its own 
currents, and thus dispenses with the battery. It will be interest- 
ing to pitit upon long lines against the new telephone. The per- 
formance of the Gower telephone at the Royal Institution was 
highly satisfactory, but the distance through which its currents 
travelled was limited to the extent of the Institution itself. 


END OF THE SKATING-RINK. 


HE beginning of a thing commonly attracts much more atten- 
tion than the end. New customs and fashions fcrce them- 
selves on our notice as something positive. When, however, they 
cease to be they are apt to drop quietly out of sight, their 
removal exciting little observation. And this applies to the sudden 
as well as to the gradual termination of a fashion. Where our 
interests are not involved in a custom, where we do not miss it, 
we hardly observe its disappearance. The sudden collapse of the 
skating-rink is a good illustration of these observations. When 
this form of amusement came into vogue everybody was full of it; 
but its decline has only been a matter of remark among a specially 
interested few. Yet so rapid and complete a decadence of an ab- 
sorbing pastime is surely a subject fitted to impress the mind that 
turns to it but fora moment. And it may not be altogether un- 
profitable to dwell awhile on the phenomenon. 

A visit to the rink of to-day by any one who was familiar 
with the rink of a year or two ago will afford a curious example 
of the rapid scenic transformation which characterizes the 
excitement. y gathering of w 0 
young, at least, in the fashionable and uate a a 
term—met, day after day, to roll in alternate and rhythmic 
movement to the inspiring sound of music. Passing acquaintances 
were made and flirtations indulged in in their nascent and most 
loteresting stage. It might have been difficult for an onlooker to 
understand how these rhythmically swaying figures found much 


satisfaction in perpetually wheeling round the hall. But there 
was no doubt of the fact of the enjoyment, at least in the earl 

stages of the fashion. Now the casual visitor to the dutinptieh 
finds everything changed. The elegant company has vanished, or 
dwindled down to a meagre and pitiable residuum. The lofty roof 
no longer echoes with the rousing notes of the brass band or with 
the full volume of sound contributed by the skaters themselves. 
The well-built and smooth-floored hall looks desolate and dreary. 
Handbills announcing the performances of a comic singer suggest 
that the once fashionable rendezvousis being degraded to ignoble uses, 
The thoughtful spectator of this transformed scene will naturally 
reflect how great a difference the collapse of the rink must have 
made in many respectable lives. It can be no little thing, one 
imagines, to lose the prospect of the excitement of two hours’ rinking 
in the dull winter afternoon. What, it may be asked, do the quondam 
skaters now do with the many hours which they were wont to 
pass at their favourite resort? Where does all the bodily energy 
flow to which used to vent itself in the gyrations of the rink? 
We do not hear of any rival pastime which has taken the place of 
roller-skating either as a physical exercise or as a socia! excite- 
ment. It looks as if the units of the well-bred crowd had gone 
back to their old habits of lounging, tea-drinking, and gossiping. 
But, if so, are they not to be commiserated on their loss of so 
absorbing a pastime? As he reflects on all this, the visitor to the 
deserted rink will be yet more profoundly impressed by the social 
results of that inexorable decree of fashion which seems to have 
condemned the rink to a place among the institutions of the 


t. 

Another kind of reflection may arise in the spectator’s mind as 
he turns his attention to the new and vulgar uses to which the 
rink is being put. The rapid rise and fall of the skating-rink has 
worked catastrophic changes in many people's fortunes. The rink 
mania, sweeping over the face of society like a tide, carried up 
a fortunate few to undreamt-of elevation. The first projectors 
of rinks must have realized a handsome profit from their under- 
takings. And as to the patentee of the roller-skates, the imagi- 
nation fails to picture the influx of wealth which the pastime has 
probably secured to him. But, on the other hand, the sudden 
and swift ebb of the rink passion must have dragged down a 
large number of the more tardy rink-builders. The profitless 
sinking of capital in skating-halls has been very large. Much of 
this has been sunk in the most complete sense, since the buildings 
are now to a large extent useless. Not a few rink proprietors, we 
suspect, must have become involved in serious pecuniary losses, The 
deserted rink will wear a still more impressive aspect to the s 
tator who thus reflects on the number of fortunes it has helped to 
make and to mar. 

If our imaginary visitor to the deserted rink is of a philosophical 
turn, and wishes causas rerum cognoscere, he may follow out a still 
wider line of reflection. Fully to understand the growth and col- 
lapse of the skating-rink one must have recourse to some very 
general truths of human nature and social life. It may no doubt 
be said that the root-idea of the rink, to use a German expression, 
was the attempt to make good by artificial means the loss of a 
natural mode of recreation. It was hardly an accident that roller- 
skating came into fashion at a time when there seemed reason to 
suppose that frost and ice had been struck out of nature’s scheme of 
things. Everybody must know of some frequenters of the rink who 
may be said to have been driven there by the want of the natural 
conditions of skating. So far as this was the case the return of 
the old severity of winter this year must, one imagines, have given 
the final death-blow to the fashion of roller-skating. In a sense, 
nature may be said to have had her revenge on art. It looks as i 
she allowed her admirers to try for a while what art could do for 
them, just for the sake of afterwards showing her indubitable supe- 
riority. Nobody who has enjoyed days and weeks of genuine 
skating during the past winter on the overflowings of the Thames, 
or on the magnificent sheet of water at Hendon, will be in a hurry 
to go back to the skating-rink. But it is plainly an exaggeration 
to suppose that the fleeting passion for the rink rested wholly, or 
even mainly, on a pre-existing love of the more natural mode of 
skating. As a rule, we think, it may be said that the rink was 
not supported by people greatly addicted to skating in its earlier 
and incomparably superior form. We must then look for 
other and more general causes of the sudden rise and fall of the 
rink, 

The way in which young people took up with the new fashion 
of roller-skating can hardly fail to suggest a number of reflections 
on the habits of modern life, and on human nature in general, 
which, though they may appear a little commonplace and tedious 
to some, need, we fear, to be yet dwelt on again and again. 
Friends of the higher education of women are wont to tell us of 
the vanity of young women’s life in well-to-do families, and the 
skating-rink may be regarded perhaps as a striking illustration of 
the extent to which this class suffers from the chronic mental 
malady known as ennui. It was because the rink offered a novel 
form of social stimulation that young persons were at first so 
eager for it. Asa rule, well-to-do people who are, by a curious 
bit of unconscious irony, felicitated by those below them on being 
able to “sit at home at ease,” are only too thankful for any new 
suggestion as to a fairly pleasant way of killing time. They do 
not stop to inquire whether the occupation is fitted to their indi- 
vidual tastes and capabilities. They are so much in need of diver- 
sion that any new form of amusement is sure to draw them. And 
so it was that, when roller-skating was introduced, —_— eagerly 
rushed to the rink in the hope of being diverted. ughts like 
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these may well pass through the mind of our imaginary visitor to 
the rink who recalls to mind the early history of the institution. 

Nor will he fail to moralize somewhat on the speedy collapse 
of the skating-rink. Does not the brief history of this en- 
grossi time, he may perhaps ask himself, seem like an 
epitome of human life regarded as 2 search for pleasure? People 
acted as though they counted on the rink briaging them a lasting 
satisfaction, and had to discover that its charms were unsub- 
stantial and fleeting. This is very like what certain moralists and 
philosophers are wont to tell us respecting the vanity of all 
pursuit of enjoyment. One is half tempted to suggest to 
those dismal pessimists who are given to painting life as 
one illusory dream of happiness that they should take the 
skating-rink as another illustration of their theory. It seems so 
well to prove not only the prevalence of that ennui which 
Schopenhauer calls the sense of the burden of life but the futility 
of all attempts to escape from this miserable condition of mind. 
Happily, however, we are not quite shut up to this moral lesson, 
The skating-rink may just as well be made an illustration of the 
ignorance and helplessness of people with respect to the real con- 
ditions of enjoyment. English people are said not to understand 
the art of being happy, and certainly a glance at the crowded 
rink was likely to suggest the thought that the fashionable gather- 
ing was taking its pleasure somewhat sadly. There was a stiff 
regularity, an a ce of restraint, a severe monotony in these 
organized drill-like movements that might easily make the spec- 
tacle a depressing one to a lively and imaginative person, This 
line of ocean though not a cheerful one, is less dismal than 
that of our imaginary pessimist. It is to be regretted, no doubt, 
that people are so foolish in disposing of their time agreeably, but 
one not perhaps yet despair of teaching them how to extract 
more enduring enjoyment from life. , 

As an pee phenomenon too, the history of the skating- 
rink is by no means insignificant or uninstructive. Where, one 
naturally asks, did all the capital come from which so quickly 
found its way into skating-rink undertakings ? One can hardly see 
that any amount was at the same time liberated from other 
employments, and one is led to suppose that in a country like ours 
there 1s always a lot of surplus capital, or what is equivalent to 
capital, credit, ready to be thrown into any new form of specula- 
tion. What is wanted to bring it into activity is some tempting 
prospect. A large class of industrial operations are clearly a 
species of gambling. They are only begun when there is a chance 
of winning a high prize in the shape of a rate of profit greatly in 
excess of the current rate, and when accordingly there is a dis- 
tinct element of risk. The sudden development of the taste for 
roller-skating offered a fine opportunity for such adventurous em- 
barkation of capital. If it only lasted, the returns would pretty 
certainly be large, and the chance of this sufficed. What will pro- 
bably most surprise our imaginary onlooker is that people with 
money to lose did not reason better as to the probabilities of*the 
case. It did not need any exceptional commercial sagacity to see 
that the skating-rink would not long remain the fashionable 
pastime it was at first. Its essentially fugitive character was 
written, so to speak, on its very face. ue is led to conclude that 
those who speculated in the erection of skating-rinks, especially 
in the later stages of the mania, were so completely carried away 
by the idea of profits as to leave out of account all the 
elements of risk. There seems, indeed, to be in the industrial 
world something very like the ennui of the home, which drives 
men to seize any new opportunity of indulging in the excitement 
of gambling for a large prize, however improbable its attainment. 

n these different ways, then, a retrospective glance at the 
skating-rink may set a reflective person thinking. ‘There are pro- 
bably many serious people who would regard this amusement 
as much too frivolous a subject for their consideration. But to 
those who will take the trouble to look below the surface of things 
no event in the life of a community is really too trivial for obser- 
vation. In the social organism phenomena are so closely connected 
that what seems a most superficial and limited change is often a 
symptom of the action of deep-lying vital forces. The skating-rink 
seems at first sight nothing but the momentary product of the 
capricious tastes of a few idlers in society ; yet it may well lead 
us to ponder on various grave aspects of social life as a whole. 


MR. HARRISON ON READING. 


T is quite as easy to spin out endless platitudes on the glories 
of the printing-press as on the glories of the British Constitu- 
tion. The “infinite blessi of literature and the miraculous 
achievements of the press” afford a theme of inexhaustible decla- 
mation, and we are apt to forget that there are two sides to the 
picture, and that the power of reading is equally available for the 
study of the Police News and of Plato. Nay, more, under the cir- 
cumstances of an age like ours, which inclines to consider that “a 
great book is a great evil,” there is sure to be a strong temptation 
to prefer the Police News. But the contention raised by Mr. 
Harrison in the lecture he has just reprinted in the Fortnightly 
Review does not specially concern the perusal of this or a still 
lower class of literature which might be mentioned. He puts out 
of the question “ writing which is positively bad ”—“ the poisonous 
inhalation of mere literary garbage ”—and sets himself to contrast 
the habitual poring over what is simply trivial or curious, but not 
actually vicious, with the study of what has a permanent interest 


and value, “the really great literature of the world.” And we 
are ready to goa long way with him when he complains of the 
waste of time in ‘aimless promiscuous vapid reading,” which at 
once gorges and enfeebles the mind, and crowds out the knowledge 
which would prove really beneficial. We do not know who is the 
distinguished author quoted as advising men to form a habit of 
reading, without caring what they read, but we agree with Mr. 
Harrison that the advice is not good. We can sympathize to a 
great extent with his characteristically vigorous denunciation of 
the bewildering multiplicity of modern literary products :— 


I listen with mixed satisfaction to the pans that they chant over the 

works that issue from the press each day, how the books poured forth from 
Paternoster Row might in a few years be built into a pyramid that would 
fill the dome of St. Paul’s. How in this mountain of literature am [ to find 
the really useful book ? How, when I have found it, and found its value, 
am 1 to get others to read it? How'am I to keep my head clear in the 
torrent and din of works, all of which distract my attention, most of which 
promise me something, whilst so few fulfil that promise ? The Nile is the 
source of the Egyptian’s bread, and without it he perishes of hunger. But 
the Nile may be rather too liberal in its flood, and then the Egyptian runs 
imminent risk of drowning. 
There is even a certain force in the ingenious argument of the 
youthful enthusiast who maintained in a debating club at Oxford 
the startling paradox that the invention of printing had been one 
of the greatest misfortunes to the world. The gift, as Mr. 
Harrison says, has not been wholly unmixed with evil, and, to be 
a boon, requires to be wisely used. 

The lecturer refers, as we have seen, to the positively injurious 
effect of a mere surfeit of trivial reading —“ a thing as fruitful as 
whistling ”—and considers that it would be better to read nothing 
at all, But the point on which he mainly insists is the neglect 
involved in this voracity of desultory information of what would 
really strengthen and inform the mind. Paradise Lost, as he puts 
it, is lost again to us under an inundation of sugary stanzas of 
ladylike prettiness or ceaseless explanations of what Milton meant, 
or did not mean, while we omit to familiarize our minds with what 
he said. And this ignorance is illustrated by two or three typical 
examples of writers whose greatness no one theoretically disputes. 
Of Homer, “ the Greek Bible of antiquity,” Mr. Harrison speaks with 
an enthusiasm which Mr. Gladstonecannot fail to a preciate, and then 
asks the very pertinent question how many take fim up again and 
again with ever fresh delight. or have even read the entire [liad and 
Odyssey through, either in the original or in one of the translations 
where its life is fairly preserved. So again with a modern classic 
whom everybody professes to admire, and who is justly described 
as “a perfect library in himself,” Walter Scott. How often do we 
read his romances, if we have indeed read all of them at all? 
Mr. Harrison says he can read the Antiquary or Ivanhoe, Quentin 
Durward or Old Mortality at least once a year afresh, and we 
do not differ from him there, or in his high estimate of the justice 
and comprehensive grasp of the author of Waverley in his various 
presentations of the individual, social, and religious character of 
successive ages. But it is due to him to add that he is not at all 
@ specialist in his tastes, and is willing—partly perhaps for a 
reason that will appear presently—to admit works of the most 
diverse types into his collection, so long as they bear on them the 
unmistakable stamp of greatness. He delights alike in Scott, 
Fielding, Richardson, Sterne, and Defoe, in Cooper, Marryatt, 
Miss Edgeworth, and Miss Austen. What is true of Homer is 
declared to be true in a lesser degree of Aschylus, Aristophanes, 
Virgil, and Horace; what he says of Shakspeare he says of 
Calderon, Racine, Moliére, Alfieri, and Goethe. He cares both for 
Wordsworth and Byron, for Burns and Shelley, for Bunyan as well 
as for Rabelais ; in short, he “ stands by the sentence of the world,” 
and, as we shal] see, of a high authority who has duly appraised 
and fixed that sentence. 

Now it cannot, we think, be reasonably denied that there is a 
great deal of truth in this view, and of truth which is not only 
“ wholesome,” but “ necessary for these times.” It would be 
much better if young ladies—and young gentlemen too for that 
matter—would learn and inwardly digest Scott’s novels, thongh 
they had to read them once avain every year, than waste their 
time over Ouida and Miss Braddon. It would be much better to 
study Shakspeare than Swinburne, and to acquire a real mastery 
of “ the Greek Bible” than to potter over the latest trash of the 
railway book-stall :— 

To organize our knowledge, to systematise our reading, to save, out of 
the relentless cataract of ink, the immortal thoughts of the greatest—this is 
a necessity, unless the productive ingenuity of man is to lead us at last to 


‘a measureless and pathless chaos. ‘To know anything that turns up is, in 


the infinity of knowledge, to know nothing. To read the first book we 
come across in the wilderness of books, is to learn nothing. To turn over 
the pages of ten thousand volumes is to be practically indifferent to all 
that is good. 


But there are some difficulties in the application of the rule. Mr. 
Harrison himself admits that “to know merely the hundred 
volumes or so of which I have spoken ”—and he later on 
of five hundred—“ would involve the study uf years.” How then 
are the ordi run of people, who have but little leisure for 
reading of any kind, and none for “ study” in any strict sense 
of the word, to acquire this undoubtedly desirable knowledge ? 
Mr.. Harrison will perhaps reply that, if they have so little 
time for reading at all, that is all the more reason why 
they should not waste any of it on worthless reading. But 
is he prepared to taboo the reading of contemporary literature 
altogether ? for this is what it would practically come to. And a 
further question at once follows, whether he is prepared to condemn 
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the writing of it? For clearly there is no use in writing what is | 


not intended to be read, and he complains that the accumulation of 
fresh books is a hindrance to our real knowledge of the old. And 
then, again, what of serial literature, of newspapers and maga- 
zines, which are not anywhere expressly noticed in his lecture? | 
Would he go so far as directly to reverse Cobden’s famous saying | 
about Thucydides and the Z%mes, and advise people to omit the | 
perusal of newspapers altogether ? For there is probably quite as | 
much time spent on newspaper reading as on novels or other | 
light literature of the day, and indeed there are many busy 
men who hardly read anything else. For ourselves we should be 
more than content to hand over at least nine-tenths of the novels | 
of the day to Mr. Harrison’s tender mercies, and should not think | 
the world a loser if they shared the fate of the Alexandrian Library. | 
But the practical question is how he proposes to carry out his 
—— with any tolerable prospect of success. 
he fact is that a suppressed premiss underlies the entire | 
argument, which it might not be easy to induce the general run | 
of readers to accept. It used to be said by unfriendly critics of 
the late Mr. Maurice's theology that its result might be summed 
up in the paradoxical aphorism, “All nature is grace, and all 
grace is nature”; and a somewhat similar account might be 
given, with more plausibility, of the principles of the Positivist 
religion. Now Mr. Harrison is throughout actually, if not avow- 
edly, arguing from the religious standpoint of Positivism. He 
begins with speaking of “ the sacred value” of our use of books. 
He says farther on that the books he recommends—the Bible 
being one of them—* have a daily and perpetual value, such 
as the devout Christian finds in his morning and evening psalm ”; 
and again we are told that the great poets should be known 
“in the sense in which a thoughtful Christian knows the 
Psalms and the Epistles ”"—the “ poets” to whom this is specially 
applied being Homer, Alschylus, Aristophanes, Virgil, Dante, 
Ariosto, Shakspeare, Calderon, Cervantes, Corneille, Moliére, 
Milton, Fielding, Goethe, and Scott. It is clear from this and from 
other cognate passages that all reading is, or ought to be, in Mr. 
Harrison’s eyes, a religious exercise in the sense in which read- 
ing the Bible or attendance on public worship is a reli- 
ious exercise to Christians. In the Theistic service compiled 
& Mr. Voysey for use at St. George’s Hall there is, or was, 
a “ first lesson” from some ancient classic, and a “second lesson” 
from a modern standard work. Mr. Voysey is not a Positivist, 
but this arrangement illustrates fairly enough the Positivist esti- 
mate of literary study. And we fear that Mr. Harrison will not 
find it easy to persuade those who have a different system of de- 
votional exercises of their own to take so solemn and “ sacred” a 
view of their ordinary reading. He disclaims all intention of 
troubling his audience with the opinions of Comte, but at the 
same time he frankly admits that “to ask men to adopt the edu- 
cation of Auguste Comte is almost to ask them to adopt Posi- 
tivism,” and he mentions in a concluding note—what was already 
clear from internal evidence—that “the library of Auguste 
Comte forms the basis of the whole lecture.” And it is explained 
that this library contains about five hundred volumes, including 
ancient works, and works in all the five principal languages of 
modern Europe, classified under the four heads of Poetry, Science, 
History, and Religion. It comprises no works written less than 
fifty years ago, and is purposely “limited to such a compass that 
hard-worked men might hope to master it.” We are also assured 
that “ it was not intended to put a bar upon other reading” ; but it 
is obvious that, if the bulk of men, hard-worked or not, 
are to have any chance of “ mastering” it, they must be content 
to read little or nothing else. Will they be so persuaded? The 
wise man complained some thousands of years ago that “much 
study is a weariness of the flesh,” but he also remarked even then 
that “of making many books there is no end.” And the perplexirg 
“multiplicity of volumes” has increased, and is likely to increase, 
in a compound ratio in these latter days. That a serious percen- 
tage of them are not worth reading at all is indubitably 
true, but Mr. Harrison himself “ emphatically ” affirms that a great 
Many give real information and an almost irresistible 
attraction. It would surely therefore, on his own showing, be more 
to the purpose to suggest some rules for the practical guidance of 
the undisciplined multitude in picking the needles out of the 
bundle of hay—or, to adopt his own metaphor, inselecting raros nantes 
in gurgite vasto—than virtually to bid men throw aside the entire 
mass of contemporary literature, which they certainly will not do, 
and confine themselves to the typical assortment of the wisdom of 
former ages enshrined in Comte’s library, which it must be feared 
that the immense majority of them would fail to “ master” by the 
continuous efforts of a life-time. The uses of lighter reading for 
recreation or relief of an over-burdened brain seem to find 
no recognition here. That a great service would be rendered 
to the moral and intellectual development of “that beast, the 
_— reader,” as some disrespectful critic has named him, if 
could be led to become a little less general and a little more 
discriminating in the selection of his mental pabulum—to take 
less “garbage” and more solid food—is undeniable. But the 
Index Expurgatorius of the Positivist Church, even assuming its 
construction to be faultless, is too likely to share the fate of its 
elder namesake, and to stimulate the unchastened appetite it was 
designed to repress. 


HARD UP. 


T might be difficult to parse the expression “hard up,” but 
most people find it easy to understand its meaning, and would 
wince perceptibly under its personal application. We are even 
afraid that many men who have never yet had any actual experi- 
ence of the condition thus described would prefer losing a dear 
friend or being crossed in love to finding themselves hard up. 
To be hard up is strictly a relative term. The conditions under 
which one man would consider himself hard up would imply 
affluence to another. Even among people of equal social position 
the expression has many different meanings. It may either signify 
that a man has run into debt, or that a diminution of his income 
requires a proportionate reduction of his expenditure, or that fresh 
calls have been made upon his purse without a counterbalancing 


| increase in its contents. Sometimes, too, it means that for the 


future welfare of a valuable estate a large part of its revenue must 
be temporarily expended upon its improvement. These and many 
other causes may explain the condition commonly known as 
being “ hard up,” which we take to denote an inconvenient short- 
ness of ready money. This is an evil which varies widely in its 
nature and virulence. Sometimes it may only appear in isolated 
cases, the patients recovering rapidly after the exercise of a little 
prudence; at others it may assume the form of a general 
epidemic, numbers falling victims to its influences, perhaps 
never to recover. Again, in individual cases we find a vari 
of symptoms—some being transient, some intermittent, and others 
chronic. Like other maladies, too, it is often feigned by those who 
are free from it. It is by no means uncommon for people to sham 
illness, but to sham poverty is even commoner. As arule, an 
ostentatious profession of indigence is anything but a trustworthy 
diagnostic of financial embarrassment. Then there are people 
who, when inconvenienced by a trifling loss, prefer to imagine 
themselves half-ruined. There is more romance to their minds in 
the idea of ruin than in genteel poverty. We need not say 
that they would wish the ruin to be entirely imaginary. It is 
more heroic to receive a severe gun-shot wound than to a 
shaking through a fall down the back stairs, and the credit of 
martyrdom cannot be enjoyed by those who only incur slight finan- 
cial losses. On the other hand, the lesser misfortunes of this sort 
seem conducive in many instances to swaggering of a very offensive 
kind. It is to our mind particularly disgusting to hear people say 
that they are so “ awfully hard up” that they must do wit a 
yacht this year, when we know that they have a deer-forest in 
Scotland, and a town and country house in England, with every- 
thing to make them happy. We feel little compassion for the man 
who complains of being obliged to hunt from home with six 
horses, instead of going to Melton with ten; nor does it seem 
a matter deserving of world-wide sympathy that times are 
too bad for an amateur to purchase a picture at Christie and Man- 
son’s for three thousand guineas. Yet all these miserable grumblers. 
seem to consider their lot a hard one, while at the same time they 
indirectly boast their wealth. His sense of pity must be very 
delicate who can feel much commiseration for a woman who is 
ready to ery because she is so hard up that she is reduced 
to covering her walls with satin damask instead of rare old 
tapestry; and the man must be tender-hearted indeed who can 
sympathize with a friend who is brought to such destitution as to 
be reduced to taking a palace in Queen’s Gate instead of Mayfair. 
Some people may consider that we are speaking in a frivolous 
manner of a very serious subject; but in reality we are far 
from underrating its sorrows. The evil of a shortened income has 
a double sting when it is the result of any fault on the part of 
the sufferer; and it makes all the difference whether he is pre- 
sented before the eyes of the world asa fool or a martyr. After 
a loss of money the loser’s private meditations are apt to run in 
a very disagreeable channel. If he had or had not acted in 
such a manner, he reflects, this trouble might have been avoided ; 
still more unpleasant are his contemplations when he knows 
that all would have been well if he had not been a fool; and 
worst of all is his lot when the knowledge of this last fact 
is shared by the world in general. The depression consequent 
on self-reproach is almost a greater evil than the loss itself, 
and many sufferers condemn themselves to a sort of social out- 
lawry without waiting for the verdict of the world. One very 
unpleasant consequence of a partial reverse of fortune is the 
necessary reduction of expenditure before domestics and de- 
pendents. There is acertain sulky satisfaction in making ostensible 
sacrifices in the eyes of friends and acquaintances; but the act 
of giving up horses, carriages, and other luxuries conveys no idea 
of heroism to the minds of servants. Perhaps the most painful 
accompaniment of an unfavourable balance-sheet consists in the 
duty of reducing the comforts, advantages, and pleasures of wives 
and children; but on so distressing a subject we will not linger. 
It must be understood that we are in no case referring to abeclate 
ruin, but rather to inconvenient deficiencies in ways and means. 
There have been plenty of causes for such deficiencies during the 
last few years. A period of unnatural financial inflation has been 
suddenly followed by asevere fall in the prices of coal and iron, a 
ruinous depreciation in the value of foreign loans, and a general 
stagnation of trade. But, be the times good or bad, individual 
cases of serious loss are constantly occurring. Either the debts of 
an extravagant son have to be paid, or a law-suit runs — with 
a few hundreds or thousands, or some sudden damage is done by 
fire or water, or a freak of Quixotic liberality costs more than 
had been expected. There have often been disputes on the 
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question whether one or another branch of expenditure is usually 
the first to be eurtailed in cases of loss of income, and whether this 
or that article of luxury is most readily sacrificed. It has been 
argued that the stables are usually the earliest scene of reduction, 
while other disputants have maintained that autumn tours, 
Scotch shootings, or yachts are the first luxuries to be given up. 
Pictures, china, books, and wine have each been named as the 
— hobby most willingly renounced. We venture to think that 

e authorities in such matters have failed to notice the expendi- 
ture which, in by far the majority of instances, is really the first 
to be reduced. Unless we are greatly mistaken, ninety-nine people 
out of a hundred who have lost money cut down their charities 
before they make any other sacrifice. Next in order come those 
expenses which are calculated to please and entertain 
other ple rather than the spender; and thirdly, those per- 
sonal luxuries which the impoverished person happens least to 
care about, be they china, horses, books, or anything else. It is 
sometimes curious to see how readily a man of artistic reputation 
and esthetic taste will with his collection of works of art, 
in which his whole soul has been generally supposed by his friends 
to have been completely absorbed. ‘The most refined will usually 
let their old masters, their rare editions, and their Sévres and 
Chelsea china be scattered to the four corners of the earth, 
rather than endure deteriorated dinners or drink inferior wine. 

In its epidemic form, to be hard up is sometimes a sort of 
fashion. e have lived to see times when it has been con- 
sidered what is termed “good form” to be a little impecunious. 
Whenever there is a sudden collapse of incomes in the fashion- 
able world, the opportunity is seized by many people, who have 
in reality been hard up for years, to admit their neediness. They 
thus get off the more easily, as they are not singular in their ad- 
versity. If they have to reduce their display and lower their 
standard of entertainments, so have their neighbours. Again, some 
people who cannot be said to be really hard up are glad of an 
excuse for curtailing their expenditure. At such times we suspect 
that many men deceive their wives as well as the public. The 
happy man who has married a charming and beautiful woman, 
with enlarged ideas as to “how things ought to be done,” has 
sometimes occasion to hail with satisfaction such a catastrophe, 
for instance, as a fall in the value of foreign Government securi- 
ties. He has the merest tritle invested in stocks of this de- 
seription, and their depreciation causes him no perceptible in- 
convenience, but he is able to say with truth that he has lost 
money in foreign bonds. He makes this an excuse for various 
economical proceedings, and thus a panic in foreign stocks becomes 
a source of actual wealth to him. It may happen, too, that an 
affectation of loss not only enables a person to save money, but 
also to obtain a certain kudos. In the present difficulties of 
tenant-farmers some landlords have returned a percentage of their 


-rents; and the plea of temporary poverty on such a ground implies 


not only generosity, but the possession of a landed estate. ‘This 
was even more the case some years ago, when the cattle- 
plague had devastated so many Englisch farms. We well re- 
member that at that time it was hardly considered respectable in 
some of the country for a man to appear affluent. Most 
landed proprietors had suffered a greater or less diminution of 


income, and to seem as prosperous as usual was understood to 


signify a deficiency of “ real estate,” or an undue wealth in those 
vulgar “stocks” which were supposed to be the special invest- 
ments of self-made men. There is really no end to the uses of 
adversity, real or imaginary, if the thing is judiciously 
. A false reputation of having lost money makes a 
man to a certain extent richer. Less will be expected of him 
in the way of entertainment and display, and the parson will 
let him off more cheaply in the matter of parochial subscriptions. 
He will have a golden opportunity of selling a house ora 
horse that he does not like, of getting rid of an overbearing 
upper servant, or even of breaking up his establishment altogether 
enjoying an agreeable tour abroad. Indeed one of the re- 
cognized forms of mendicancy in these latter days appears to be 
to spend the winter in the Mediterranean in a steam yacht. 
long as we ourselves are exempted from its influence, we can 
look with calm satisfaction on the prevailing scarcity of superfluous 
cash. When there were so many rich people in the world that 
fine houses could not be built quickly enough for them, moralists 
began to lament the extravagant luxury of the age, comparing our 
times to those immediately. preceding the fall of the Roman 
Empire. We imagine that w these moralists see “ To be let 


furnished ” posted in the windows of so many London houses, or, 


take a drive among the empty monuments to the subtlety of the 
Turk and the Egyptian to be seen in South Kensington, they must 
reflect with satistaction that, if excessive prosperity is a sign 
of a falling empire, our day of destruction is staved off for a 
while. That the meditations of London tradesmen are not quite so 
agreeable we can well understand, For ourselves, we must admit 
that when we are told there is going to be a bad season, 
we are not heartbroken. In the worst of London seasons 
there is as much dissipation as any reasonable person can 
desire, and agreeable society is as pleasant ina bad as in a good 
season. In.a lirst-rate season, as it is termed, entertaining and 
being entertained is a pain rather than a pleasure, and instead of 
enjoying themselves at any friend's house, people are always 
wanting to hurry off to somebody else's; but in a bad season 
society is a little less irrational than usual. We do not think it 
would be a matter for regret if moderation in expenditure were 
to extend beyond the London season. If people generally were a 


little “ hard up,” they might perhaps look round them and discover 
that there are other interests and amusements in the world besides 
trying to tind out how much money can be lost over one race, how 
many brace of grouse or thousands of pheasants can be killed ina 
day, or how many hunters one man can knock up in a week. 


WESTBURY MONASTERY. 


fy of the finest Early English parish churehes in the county 
of Gloucester is seated in the valley of Westbury on the river 
Trym, near Clifton—or, as the place is described in a deed of 
Ofia, King of the Mercians, Westbury prope flumen qui dicitur 
Aven. Forming a group with this church is a heavy, square, 
embattled tower overgrown with ivy, which, with some other 
features of the buildings of an ancient religious college, is im- 
corporated with a spacious eighteenth-century mansion that some 
fifty years since was the residence of the Hobhouse family. We 
doubt whether the late Lord Broughton, whose learning and incli- 
nations were of the kind exhibited in his elaborate annotations to the 
fourth canto of Childe Harold, knew, or possibly would have even 
cared to know, that one of the most momentous ecclesiastical 
movements of the Middle Ages began its systematized course on the 
site of the house in which he was born and spent many years of 
his life. It was in this corner of the diocese of Worcester that 
Oswald, the successor to Dunstan in that see, initiated his grave 
enterprise of colonizing the religious houses with Benedictine 
monks, who, by supplanting the secular clergy, were henceforth, 
with temporary interruption, to form the type of the monastic 
communities of the whole kingdom ; and the architectural relies 
we have referred to, including the church, which was formerly 
collegiate, commemorate a monastery that existed on the same 
spot irom the ninth century to the dissolution of religious 
houses. Westbury is named with interesting connexions in several 
Anglo-Saxon charters, but Mr. Kemble and the annotators of the 
new edition of Spelman and Wilkins’s Conetlia, now being published, 
seem uncertain of the identity of the place, or at least give no hint 
of its situation. Dr. Thomas, in his profound History of Worcester 
Cathedral, is equally indefinite, though he many times refers to the 
religious settlement at the spot; and Mr. Churton, in the ecclesi- 
astical map of the Saxon kingdoms contained in his Early English 
Church, places Westbury between Evesham and Worcester, instead 
of at the extremity of Gloucestershire. As early as the ninth century, 
when the outlying hollow which afterwards became Bristol was 
for the most part an uninhabitable swamp, Westbury, or West- 
minster, was an important ecclesiastical district. The stately 
bishops of Worcester frequently presided there in person over its 
affairs; and as late as the fifteenth century, one of them, John 
Carpenter, who sieeps in the chancel of the church, conceived so 
great a regard for the place as to take the name for part of his 
designation, ordaining that himself and each successor should be 
styled “ Bishop of Worcester and Westbury ”—an injunction whieh 
sae _ disobeyed. It is remarkable that no one of the cloistered 

rethren or of the parish priests who century after century respec= 
tively lent their dana the locality should have thought it 
worth while to note the religious vicissitudes of his surroundings, 
an omission which is the more singular because the narration 
would have afforded scope for indulgence in the keenest theological 
sympathies or antipathies. 

In nomine Summi Tonantis is the pious, if somewhat Homeric, 
exordium of King Offa’s charter, dated at Cloveshoe, a.p. 794, 
which grants to Atthelmund, his faithful minister, four cassats 
of land at Westberg; and a little before his death, in a.p. 798, the 
same royal potentate presented land at Westburg and the ad- 
joining territory of Heanburg, now Henbury, to the see of Wor- 
cester, to be held as long as the Christian faith endured in 
Britain. That the place became immediately the site of a 
monastery is evident from the fact that Ethelric, the son of 
Ethelmund, produced in 803 at a Synod also held at Cloveshoe a 
deed of heirship to land at Westminster, which is Westbury 
under a name that implied the existence there of a religious 
house. Monasteries at that period were half-secular family estates 
in which celibacy was not enjoined, the only requirement being, 
as Mr. Stubbs remarks, the assumption of clerical orders or the 
taking of vows. Such houses served as a retreat for worn-out 
ministers and warriors who, weary-hearted and eonscience- 
stricken, sought a life free from the distractions of the world. 
They were regarded as family benefices that might devolve in 
heirship like other houses and lands. By Ethelric’s bequest the 
monastery, with its attachments, came into the possession of the 
see of Worcester; but Hubert, who was then Bishop, was obliged 
to make it the subject of a further synodal deliberation through his 
right being disputed by the Saxon family of Berkeley, who asserted 
that the convent was situated within their territorial confines. The 
case was tried at Cloveshoe, a.D. 824, under the presidency of 
Beorwulf, King of the Mereians, and Wulfred, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in the presence of “ all our bishops and abbots and many 
men of wisdom”; and it is remarkable that the Witenagemot 
assembled to hear this dispute was the largest on record, the record 
being signed by 121 persons. Mr. Kemble, indeed, questions 
whether all the signataries were members of the Gemot, but he 
advances no evidence to show they were not. It was determined 
that the prelate should prove his title by the adjuration of many 
appointed priests, deacons, and monks. This oath, which decided 
the controversy, and for ever cut off Westbury from the inherit- 
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ance of the Berkeleys, whether of Saxon or Norman lineage, was 
ceremonially taken thirty nights afterwards at Westbury itself, or, 
as it is termed in the charter, Westminster, by fifty mass priests, 
ten deacons, and 160 ordained clerks, the names of the mass priests, 
including three «.obots, being given in Haddon and Stubbs’s 
Concilia, iii. 574. 
From the fact that the monastery nad formed the subject of 
three royal synods, it may be assumed that the foundation was of 
some importance; but it is not till the time of Oswald that we 
gain any definite acquaintance with its character. Oswald lacked 
none of the severity of his uncle, Archbishop Odo, towards the 
married clerks who for about two hundred years had held the chief 
estates of the Church. There are thirteen things —— the 
world, says an old Welsh ecclesiastical law, and a married priest is 
one of the most detestable of these things. As early as the 12th of 
October, 803, an act of Council under the mandate of the Pope, 
‘denouncing the election of laymen or seculars to the rule of monas- 
teries, was signed by the crosses of many bishops, abbots, and mass- 
priests, with Archbishop Acthelred at their head. Even the threat 
of citation before the last judgment seat did not prevent the hated 
seculars continuing to usurp the cathedrals and convents; but 
what the Synod was unable to accomplish was effected by the 
decisive action of three energetic prelates—Dunstan, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Ethelbald, Bishop of Winchester, and Oswald, 
Bishop of Worcester. Never, we are told, were there sadder days for 
monks, or more joyful days for seculars, than just before the advent 
of these resolute churchmen, and unless the Lord had shortened 
those days the English Church would have been lost. Her pleasant 
places, says the same old chronicler, Eadmer, were the habita- 
tions of dragons. To Dunstan has been popularly ascribed the 
lory of driving out these pernicious creatures from their pleasant 
Gee; but a study of the subject will lead one to ‘agree with 
Professor Stubbs that to Dunstan’s successor in the see of Worcester 
is to be chiefly referred that part. The attempts of Dunstan and 
Ethelwold to dispossess the seculars had been desultory and un- 


certain. Glastonbury, Mr. Stubbs decides, never under Dunstan | 


became a pure Benedictine house; and, during the twenty years 
of his primacy, that churchman did not introduce a Benedictine 
into the diocese of Canterbury. “Clerks,” says Mr. E 
Robertson, in whose conclusions upon this phase of monasticism 
Mr. Stubbs agrees, “accompanied Aithelwold from Glastonbury 
when he revived the monastery of Abingdon; clerks welcomed the 
new Archbishop to Canterbury, and remained in unmolested 
possession of Christ Church until the time of Archbishop AE lfric” 
(A.D. 995). The reforms of Aithelwold were ineffective till 964, 
when Edgar, who had been as indecisive as Dunstan for the 
first four years of his reign, gave royal sanction by the operation 
of “‘ Oswald’s Law” to enforce the changes that revolutionized the 
religious communities. This decree (which, “ having banished the 
foolish songs and filthy obscenities of the clergy, gave their 
possessions to monks, the religious servants of God ”) points by its 
name to the Bishop of Worcester as its author. Oswald, says his 
enthusiastic biographer, the monk Colman, was a man of incisive 
speech, sparkling wit, and judicious foresight, powerful in word 
and deed, and serious in momentous things. He was held to 
combine in himself the great qualities of his coadjutors, and 
to equal the one in authority, the other in energy, and both in 
holiness. His signature as bishop first occurs in the year 961 ; and 
without waiting for the legislative enactment with which he was 
afterwards empowered, he began his uncompromising movement 
against the seculars by planting in the sequestered valley of West- 
bury a colony of twelve monks from Fleury, in the cloistral shades 
of which latter place six years of his own life had been passed. 
Oswald’s chief friend while at Fleury had been Germanus, a 
devout and learned man, “mature in wisdom though young in 
ears.” Him he chose to be the head of the new community to 
instruct in the Benedictine rule ; and he appointed Ednoth, after- 
wards Bishop of Dorchester, to be prepositor of the household. 
They followed here, says Eadmer, the lite of God's servants; and 
the holy Oswald was so delighted with their diligence that he 
frequently came personally among them to administer in things 
“belonging to their eternal welfare, to converse with and comfort 
them ; and to join in the divine offices of hymns, psalms, fastings, 
igils, and prayers,” finding in this solemn valley opportunities for 
iritual refreshment altogether wanting at the worldly seat of his 
bishopric where the seculars yet held their own. The tree planted 
by the bright little river of Westbury rapidly grew and strength- 
ened till its branches spread over the land. The metaphor seems 
strong, but we are told by a Cottonian Ms. (Nero. E. 1, fo. 76), cited 


by Mr. Dixon in his Life of Oswald, that Edgar the King was so | 


well pleased with the example of the devout community there, 
that he directed forty-seven monasteries to be instituted after the 
same type. Probably these monasteries for the most part were 
structurally but wooden, and of no long duration. 

Oswald proceeded to eject the seculars from seven principal 
monasteries in his diocese, Winchelcomb and Pershore being of 
the number. Germanus was translated from Westbury to be- 
come prior of Wincheleomb; and when the great convent of 
Ramsay was built by Ailwyn, Oswald could recommend no more 
eligible religious to people it than his cherished Fleury monks at 
Westbury, whom, together with Germanus from Winchelcomb 
at their head, he settled within its walls. After the death of 
Oswald the monastery at Westbury fell to decay, or, accord- 
ing to the language of a monkish chronicler, was devastated 
by “perverse and piratical sons of the Devil,” insomuch that 
only one priest remained, and he performed religious offices 


but seldom. In the year 1093 Wulstan, second Bishop of Wor- 
cester of that name, whose memory is respected for his successful 
efforts in abolishing the lively traffic in Irish slaves for which at 
that period Bristol was the principal mart, turned his attention to 
the state of things in this part of his diocese. He restored the 
monastic buildings in a substantial manner, and raised a pointed 
roof, which he covered with lead. Then, reinstating the monks, 
he supplied them with vestments, missals, and all things neces- 
sary for their bodily and spiritual wants. To take charge of the 
| monastery Wulstan appointed Colman, whose name is best known 
| through his subsequently becoming the biographer of his patron. 
| Wulstan was succeeded in the see of Worcester by Sampson, a 
| Norman of noble birth, and brother to Thomas Archbishop of 
| York. He was elected in 1096, and was consecrated at St. 
| Paul's by Archbishop Anselm. Sampson’s disposition was lively 
‘and sociable, and it is possible that * on qualities induced him to 
| dispossess the sombre monks of Westbury and fill their places by 
| seculars. This procedure, however, brought him much obloquy, 
| and his death (A.D. 1112) occurring at the scene of the transaction 
| was inevitably reckoned an instance of divine retribution, Under 
| Theulf, who succeeded Sampson, the seculars at Westbury re- 
mained undisturbed. Not so under the rule of Simon, the suc- 
cessor of Theulf in 1125, who again displaced the married clerks 
and restored the Benedictine regulars. 

If more evidence were wanting to show the former significance 
of a place now so forgotten, we might find it in an attempt of 
Godfrey Giffard, who was elected to the bishopric of Worcester 
in 1268, to annex several of the best livings in his diocese to the 
convent of Westbury, in this way disposing of the important 
churches of Kemsey, Bredon, Cleeve, Weston, &c. This inno- 
vating procedure caused great indignation amongst the prior and 
monks of his cathedral city, as involving a usurpation of privileges 
and emoluments belonging to them and endangering their right of 
electing their bishop. A Bull thereupon arrived from the Pontiff, 
May 15, 1289, delegating the abbots of Reading and Wigmore 
and the precentor of Wells to hear and adjudge the matter of 
| dispute. After many delays and a second Bull from the Vatican 
the cause was tried before the King, Edward I., and Council on 
Whitsun Tuesday, the 1oth of June, 1290, when the prior’s agents, 
having explained the perilous tendency of the invasion upon their 
rights and prerogatives, proceeded to read to the assembly the 
charter of Wulstan, wherein a curse was laid upon whosoever 
should remove the monks from Westbury and replace them by 
secular canons. The King in reply said, “ I would willingly have 
assented that those churches should be made prebendal to West- 
bury had you so minded; but I desire not to wrong your church, 
do as you please.” Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, took the 
part of the monks, and declared that “the state of the church 
could be altered no more than the state of the barony.” Notwith- 
standing this adverse decision, the Bishop (6th July, 1290) in- 
stalled at Westbury Nigel of Wells, John de Sedberne, and John 
de Hereford. To obtain a ratification of the act he entered 
Worcester, attended like a prince, with one hundred and forty 
horsemen, but soon departed in anger, because the Chapter refused 
to set their seal to his arbitrary installation. He, however, by per- 
sistence, finally gained his point, and the monastery became a 
college with a dean and canons, and thus continued to the disso- 
lution. Bishop Carpenter rebuilt and enlarged the fabric, and sur- 
rounded it with a turreted wall in the manner of a castle. He 
died in 1476 at Worcester, whence he was carried to Westbury, 
and there buried on the south side of the high altar. His monu- 
ment remains, but his grave is empty, having been despoiled. 
Some years ago, on the removal of the whitewash about the place 
of his entombment in the crypt, curious fresco was discovered ; it 
represented the funeral procession of Bishop Carpenter from 
Worcester to Westbury; the name Worcetta being plainly 
inscribed on the gate of the town. 

Among the canons of Westbury College were John Trevisa and 
John Wycliff (1375), both of whom, no doubt, from the pulpit of 
the church, helped to diffuse the doctrines which Henry, Bishop of 
Worcester, fulminating (1 August, 1387) from his palace at Hen- 
bury, a mile from Westbury, characterized as Lollardry, and de- 
nounced the preachers, John Purney and others, as “ eterne dam- 
nationis filii,’ &c. At the dissolution, the manor of Westbury 
with its demesne was granted to Sir Ralph Sadler. Fuller, in the 
dedication of the book on the Abbeys in his Church History to 
Sir Ralph’s grandson, speaks of the latter as possessing “ the fair 
/convent of Westbury in Gloucestershire”; and though the Act 
= in the twenty-seventh year of Henry VIII. requiring the 

olders of abbey lands to keep a “standing house ” or else forfeit 
twenty nobles every month had been rescinded, yet his house there 
was known to be the centre of hospitality, where even the muni- 
| ficent abbots would have found themselves outdone, 
| On Sunday, July 23, 1643, Prince Rupert fixed his quarters at 
| Westbury College | meee to his storming of Bristol, and with 
| pitiless unconcern for its venerable associations, fired the buildi 
| on his pee to prevent their occupation by the enemy. e 

ivy-mantled tower already mentioned has lately had a narrow 
escape from demolition—a fate from which the sound Protes- 
tants of the district might have rescued it in memory of its con- 
nexion with the early Reformers we have named, and which lovers 
of architecture should have joined _— for the sake of 
William Canyng, the builder of St. Mary Redcliff, who died here 
as Dean of the college, and was interred within the walls of the 
church. Happily, however, it owes its preservation to an honest 
blacksmith, who, at least for a time, saved the tower, the 
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vaulted chambers of which now ring with his anvil. Of the 
grand thirteenth-century church we have not space to speak par- 
ticularly; but it is worthy of close study for its dignified pro- 
portions and details, even apart from its history of a thousand 
years from its original foundation. 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH DINNERS. 


——— are usually supposed to have pronounced 
tastes, and to be by no means backwards in stating them ; but 
certainly it is not altogether easy to say what kind of dinner they 
like best. Probably, if it were possible to question many peopleon this 
subject, the majority would answer that they prefer the plain Eng- 
lish fare in which their forefathers gloried so much to any other, 
and that, though a dinner at a good Paris restaurant is a nice thing 
in its way, they care little on the whole for the elaborate devices 
of French cooks. Nevertheless, for dinner parties French 
cookery, or rather what is supposed to be French cookery, reigns 
supreme. There are few givers of feasts who would not be 
per oe to offer an old-fashioned English dinner to their friends ; 
and most guests would certainly be surprised if they found that 
nothing but soup, fish, meat, and game was provided for them, 
even though the soup were turtle and the meat venison. It is 
considered almost obligatory to describe the dishes in French, 
and not a little singular sometimes are the results of the 
attempt to do so. The adoption of the French system is not, 
as need hardly be said, of recent date, as the fashion began long 
before the days of the present generation; but in times when Eng- 
lishmen were more cuit about their national usages than they 
are now, it was not universally followed, being spurned by some 
and disliked by many. Moreover, its general acceptance now is 
far more significant than it would have been formerly. People 
dine out much more than they did, and the kind of dinner which 
is given is therefore a matter of greater —— than, it was 
when dinner parties were not so frequent. That this should be a 
French dinner seems now to be thought indisputable; and, unless 
it is to be supposed that everybody is insincere about what is of 
considerable interest to all but those who have either no taste or 
no digestion, it must be assumed that—despite the strong liking 
for plain food which is so often alleged—Englishmen really think 
the French dinner to be, beyond all possible comparison, superior 
to the English one, and consider the latter to be so poor and 
homely as to be unfit for guests, though a necessary regard for 
economy prevents people from abandoning it altogether. There is 
no exaggeration in saying that at a dinner party of ten or more it 
would now seem nearly as great a solecism to offer simple English 
fare as it would be to proffer old ale as the principal drink 
or to crown the repast with a huge bowl of punch. It 
is much to be tted that the excellent meal in which our 
forefathers delighted should be thus practically condemned, and 
should never be thought good enough for state occasions. The 
English dinner has of course one radical defect, its want of 
variety. Every one knows the saying about the country where 
there are twenty religions and only one sauce; but, though the 
censure thus happily passed is fully deserved, it may still be said 
that the old-fashioned system of serving a dinner was in some re- 
spects an excellent one, and that its merits should be recog- 
nized by those who pay any attention to gastronomy. To de- 
scribe these merits minutely might be wearisome and unpleasantly 
suggestive of quotations from a cookery-book ; but there are two 
recommendations of an English dinner which should certainly be 
mentioned in speaking of this subject. These are that, by taking 
moderate care, it is possible to make sure that the dinner shall be 
thoroughly good of its kind, and that it is not easy to make a mistake 
in arranging it. This may seem small praise ; but a reference to the 
French dinner will show that it signifies a good deal. There is 
nothing in London like the admirable society of cooks which 
exists in Paris, and unfortunately it is, for people of moderate 
means, extremely difficult to make sure that a French dinner shall 
be good of its kind, and without some knowledge it is not at all easy 
to arrange it properly. As a matter of fact, it is often arranged 
very badly indeed, and a Véron or a Baron Brisse would look on 
many of the elaborate dinners which are served in London as far 
more barbarous than the simple repast which is now altogether 
despised. This might therefore very well be sometimes thought 
good enough for guests; but it is perhaps hopeless to ex- 
pect that dinner-givers will ever return to it. To ask them to do 
so is like exhorting women to disregard the prevailing fashion in 
dress, Many women are willing to admit in the abstract that 
fashions are a great nuisance, but no woman is willing to be be- 
hind her neighbours; and hosts have a somewhat similar feeling. 
If, however, the French system is to be universally followed, surely 
people might give themselves the trouble to understand it. Con- 
sidering the very long period during which it has been more or less 
adopted for dinners of any importance, it might be thought that 
the method followed by the French cooks in arranging a repast, 
which is clearly based on good sense, would now be appreciated 
here. This, however, is not the case. In what are supposed to be 
copies of French dinners, the order in which the dishes should be 
served is departed from in a manner which shows that the 
on which French chefs work is not understood. Some of the best 
tions are excluded, and a rigid rule, unknown to the best 
Puch euthesitinn, has been laid down by which the variety that 


can be given to dinners has been considerably and without any 
reason whatever curtailed. 

To explain what the French system is, and to show how it is 
departed from here, its history must first be briefly glanced at. As 
need hardly be said, the French have always liked a considerable 
variety of flavours at their principal meal; but at no very remote 
period their tastes were much more simple than they are now, 
and the order in which the dishes were served has at times 
varied considerably. Brillat Savarin gives a description of what 
in the year 1740 was considered in the provinces a fairly good 
dinner for ten ms. This was composed as follows :—“ ret 
service, le bouilli ; une entrée de veau cuit dans son jus; un hors 
d’ceuvre. 2™° service, un dindon; un plat de légumes; une salade ; 
une créme (quelquefois). Dessert ; un fromage; du fruit ; un pét de 
confitures.” The succession was, it may be observed, somewhat 
different from what it is now, and in the elaborate feasts of the 
same time it was still more different, the order followed being ve 
singular. Sixty years or so later things had greatly pe Teme | 
Here is Brillat Savarin’s account of such a meal as le of 
moderate fortune ought to offer to their friends :—“ Un f t de 
boeuf & coeur rose, piqué et cuit dans son jus; un quartier de 
chevreuil, sauce hachée aux cornichons; un turbot au naturel; 
un gigot de présalé a la Provencale; un dindon truflé; les 
petits pois en primeur.” Now this is a very dinner, certainly 
not wanting in solidity. As need hardly be pointed out, it differed 
nearly as much from the earlier repast as it does from those which 
are now served in Paris, and it cannot be said to be arranged on 
any very intelligible system. During the time of Brillat Savarin, 
however, the French dinner was changed, and the form was given 
to it which, with some slight alterations, it has kept up to the 
present day. The most amiable of gastronomes, writing as an old 
man, naturally described what he had admired and res in 
his best days. Long before his book appeared considerable altera- 
tions had been e, and the most enthusiastic and intelligent 
of French cooks had given the finishing touch to the work of 
others who had applied themselves to putting in order the Cuisine 
Frangaise, and had thus set the model which has been followed 
ever since. Caréme did not publish the Maitre-@hotel Frangais 
until a short time before the appearance of the Physiologie du Gout ; 
but his principal works in the kitchen had been long before that 
event. The plan on which he and his brethren proceeded was to 
make the order in which dinner was served correspond with the 
effect on the appetite produced by the various dishes eaten. After 
soup came the most substantial food, such as large fish and solid 

ieces of meat; then entrées, the more substantial first, and the 

ighter afterwards. With these ended the first of the two ser- 
vices in which dinner was necessarily divided. The second service 
was arranged on the same principle as the first, the most substan- 
tial food being given earliest ; but was naturally much lighter in 
character, as people could not possibly have the same appetite as 
they had for the other. First came the ré¢, usually consisting of 
birds, then dressed vegetables or salad, and then the sweets, some- 
times called the third service. Now, if people are to eat a good 
many things—and a necessary condition of a French dinner is that 
it should consist of a good many things—it is difficult to see how 
they could be better arranged. Variety is given in the most inge- 
nious manner, and so far as possible attention is paid to digestion. 
This fact has been recognized in France, and though there have 
been many great cooks since Caréme, it has not been considered 
possible to improve on the system which he finally settled, and only 
trifling alterations have been made. 

Many modern French cooks terminate the first course by a cold 
dish, some by a salad, and it has become the general practice to give 
at large dinners a sorbet—i.e. an ice with some spirit added to it 
between the two services. Whether this addition—which was not 
unknown in the days of the Marquis de Cussy—is a good one we will 
not attempt to say. The fact to which we desire to draw atten- 
tion is that in Paris it has not been thought advisable to alter, 
except in some small particulars, the plan fixed a great many 
years ago by Caréme, and it may fairly be assumed that it has 
been found impossible to improve on it. Very different has been 
the case in London. Englishmen were a great deal too clever to be 
content with what satisfied the great chefs and gastronomes of 
Paris, and they would not adopt Caréme’s system without alteri 
it in their own ingenious fashion. They dismissed the per ran 
piece which came after the fish or soup, and thrust a roast joint 
accompanied by a quantity of vegetables into the middle of the 


dinner, thus entirely destroying the whole plan which had been so 


carefully arranged. As a further accompaniment to the joint the 
gave salad ; and they ignored the aoeedh veqiadiiin which shoul 

follow the roast and are amongst the pleasantest features of a French 
dinner. Further, they laid down as an absolute rule that fish 
must always follow the soup, and must on no account whatever 
appear at any other time during dinner. Having thus marred the 
whole scheme of the French repast, they seem to have been satis- 
fied with their handiwork, and considerately made no further 
change. The dinner arranged in this barbaric fashion has, like 
the well-ordered French feast, remained immutable, and is uni- 
versally accepted and believed by the majority of Englishmen 
to be in conformity with the strictest rules of the French kitchen. 
There are few givers of feasts who would not be astounded if they 
were told that their menus, displaying a pompous arrangement of 
potages, poissons, entrées, relevés, rts, and entremets, would appear 
to an accomplished French cook or gastronome who had never 
heard of the insular ways to show either great ignorance or sin- 


gular perversity. 
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Of the first blunder mentioned—the altering the place of the 
relevé, and giving people the most substantial dish at a time when 
the appetite is to a considerable extent satisfied—we have 
spoken twice before in these columns; but no apology is due for 
referring to it a third time, as a great deal of iteration is 
needed to convince Englishmen that in this matter they depart 
altogether from the system of the French kitchen. The writer 
of that excellent work on food and cookery called Kettner’s 


Book of the Table, tried hard to persuade dinner-givers that | 


they were wrong on this point, but without any avail. The 
other errors mentioned are certainly not inconsiderable. Why do 
dressed vegetables so seldom appear in English dinners? In the 
menus of the great French chefs, from Caréme to Dubois, they 
have rarely been omitted. Then why does the cast-iron rule about 
fish exist ? Generally speaking, no doubt, fish should be given after 
soup, but in some dinners it may appear later with advantage : 
and for what earthly reason are fish entrées proscribed in England, 
except at a Greenwich or Blackwall dinner? It would be 
impossible to give any reason for these eccentricities; and siuce it 
seems to be universally agreed that none but dinners served in the 
French fashion are good enough to be offered to guests, surely 

ple might put themselves to the small pains which are required 
in order to ascertain how to give a true and not a false copy of 


the French original, 


THE EASTERN TRADE AND EASTERN BANKS. 


yy FE reports issued this week by the Boards of the Oriental and 
the Chartered Mercantile Banks have directed the attention of 
the general public to the state of our Eastern trade. The first of 
these establishments, the oldest and greatest of Eastern banks, lost 
in the second half of last year a quarter of a miilion sterling in 
round numbers; and moreover the depreciation of its investments 
during the six months decreased their value by 276,000/. 
total losses in the half year thus exeeeded half a million. The 
Chartered Mercantile Bank had no bad debts of large amount to 
face, but it lost considerably upon silver, and it sufiered likewise 
from the depreciation of its securities. In both cases alike the 
result of the year’s transaetions was that the whole of the earnings 
Were swept away, and with them also the reserve fund—that is 
to say, the accumulation of former profits which had not been 
divided amongst the shareholders, but had been put by to meet 
contingencies, such as we now witness. Those who know the 
City are aware that a belief widely prevails that the whole 
Eastern trade is not in much better case than the affairs of the 
two banks in question. It is reported on every side that this 
and that branch have suffered heavily, that private liquidations 
are going on on an extensive scale, and that the consequences have 
to be borne by the banks. Weare convineed that this talk is 
greatly exaggerated. That the Eastern trade is. depressed cer- 
tainly admits of no dispute. Several causes have contributed to 

roduce such depression, A suecession of famines in India has 
impoverished the population, and at the same time has raised 
the price of food so high as to trench seriously on the incomes 
of all classes. It is not merely the loss of crops and the increased 
cost of provisions that the people have to contend against. In the 
famine-stricken districts the cattle have died off, and the implements 
of husbandry have too often been sold or pledged, while debts at 
usurious interest have been contracted with the village money- 
lenders. The poverty of the population of course prevents them from 
buying English goods as formerly. At a recent meeting of the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce, the President stated that the 
prices of European wares had fallen almost twelve per cent., which, 
added to the depreciation of silver, makes a total fall of thirty-two 
per cent., or about one-third. As a consequence, the import trade 
from Europe no longer vields its old profits, and yet the 
warehouses are glutted with commodities. The depreciation 
of silver affects injuriously the imports mto India of English 
goods, because those goods are paid for in rupees; while, 
to be available in England, the rupees have to be exchanged for 
gold, which involves a loss of about one-fifth. On the other hand, 
the depreciation is favourable to the export of Indian goods to 
England, since they are paid for in gold here, and the gold ex- 
changes for one-fifth more in rupees than it used to do a few years 
ago. But this advantage is said to be neutralized by two cir- 
cumstances ; the high price of food in India making it unprofit- 
able to send grain to Europe, and the great fall of prices here 
equalling, or nearly so, the advantage accruing from the deprecia- 
tion. In China also the same causes—famine and depreciation— 
are at work, and are aggravated by war expenditure. Lastly, the 
depression which we are experiencing in Ku reacts upon 
Asia. There can be no doubt at al!, therefore, that the Eastern trade 
isin an unsatisfactory state; but that it is not so bad as City 
rumours would make it out to be seems capable of proof. The shrink- 


| Oriental Bank. 


Its | 


age in the volume of the trade has not been such as we should look | 


for were it so ruinously unprofitable as is aliegea. There is talling- 
off certainly, but not to an extraordinary extent. Nor is the fall 
of prices so severe as to inflict disastrous losses. In tea, for 
example, ing which so much is said, the decline does not 
bear out the ramours that are afloat. Lastly, 1t is to pe observed 
that the Directors o. the Chartered Mereantise Bank tell us they 
have had no considerable bad depts during the past year. Their 
losses have been incurred on sales ot silver and through deprecia- 
tion of securities. The bad debts ot the Oriental Bank are found 


in Glasgow and Australia. Thus it cannot be said that the reports 
of these two banks confirm the opinion that the present state of 
our trade with the East is ruinously bad. 

In ie the losses of these banks are due to causes entirely 
beyond their control, and the courage with which the Directors 
face them is highly to their credit. The East is their field of 
activity. There they employ their funds, and the securities 
in which they have invested have declined in value because of 
the depreciation of silver. They have no more been able to 
prevent that than to hinder a famine. And the only honest and 
safe course open to them was to write off from the investments the 
amount of the depreciation ; which is what they have done. Their 
mistake was that they did not do it soon enough; that is, two or 
three years ago. The value of silver will in all probability rise 
by and by, and these investments will rise with it. In the mean- 
time, however, if they had to be realized, they would be found 
to be not worth the sums at which they formerly stood in the 
bank books. But over and above these losses, for which the 
banks are not responsible, there are others of which this cannot 
be so confidently said. The Chartered Mercantile, for ex- 
ample, held a large quantity of silver last year, and lost heavil, 
upon it. At the coming meeting, no doubt, full explanations wi 
be given respecting this transaction. With our present information 
we can form no opinion concerning it. It may have been perfectly 
legitimate or rashly speculative; all we know is that it was very 
unprotitable. The Oriental Bank, again, holds a large amount of 
Chilian bonds, which have become greatly depreciated owing to 
difficulties in Chilian finances and to the policy pursued by the 
Chilian Government. It may be admitted that hitherto that Govern- 
ment has honourably kept faith with its creditors, and there is no 
reason to suppose that it will do otherwise in the future. Still we 
hardly think that these bonds were an eligible investment for the 
Another point, respecting which both banks 
appear to have made a mistake, is the too great extension of the 
area of their operations. The Chartered Mercantile Directors 


admit that their branches in China and Japan have for 
some years been unprofitable, and they propose to close 
the one at Yokohama. The Oriental report does not 


touch upon this point; but the bank has no fewer than 
fifty-six branches, which are found in India, China, Japan, 
the Straits Settlements, Ceylon, the Mauritius, South Africa, 
and Australia. Now it seems hardly possible that any Board 
of Directors can be acquainted with the peculiarities of the 
trade of countries so vast, so far apart, and so unlike each other 
in essential particulars. And yet, if they are to be able to 
control their agents abroad, they ought to know the nature 
of the trade of each place, its usages and its condition. That 
a Board sitting in London can have this knowledge is, to say 
the least, not probable; and if it has not, it is in the hands 
of its local managers. By the exercise of great care and judg- 
ment in the selection of managers, it may perhaps carry on its 
business successfully, and the high position occupied hitherto 
by the Oriental Bank is proof that its managers have been well 
chosen. Still it is a question which the shareholders should 
seriously ponder, whether the sphere of the bank's operations has 
not been too widely extended. The information at present before 
us is confessedly too scanty to permit an accurate and exhaustive 
investigation of the causes of these losses. At the meetings about 
to be held the chairmen will of course supply the details which 
are now wanting, and till then it will be well to suspend one’s 
judgmert. Even now, however, it seems to be established that the 
difficulties of these banks, though they must no doubt have been 
aggravated, have not been created, by the badness of the Eastern 
trade. 

The converse, however, is by no means so clear—namely, 
that the action of the banks has not contributed to the 
badness of the trade. There is a prevalent opinion that the 
system of acceptances is a main element in the disastrous specula~ 
tion which has characterized that trade. A principal part of the 
legitimate business of the banks is to facilitate remittances, to 
stand between parties in this country and in the East who have 
payments to make and receive, and to save them the trouble and 
expense of sending bullion. ‘his the banks do by buying bills 
from exporters and selling them to importers. Nobody desires that 
this legitimate and useful business should be restricted, but the 
belief is general that it is carried to a mischievous extreme by means 
of the six months’ usance; that traders are thereby enabled to 
on their operations without capital, and even after they have 
become insolvent. It is to be hoped that the shareholders will 
insist upon knowing whether any such abuse has been permitted 
in either of the cases before us. The kind of business in question 
certainly admits of being so abused; and, even if nothing of 
the sort has happened in these instances, the system has 
practised by others, and is reacting on all the banks through 


| the glut in trade which it has produced. There is another 


aspect of the question—namely, that this description of business 
enables banks to obtain funds with which to speculate in the ex- 
changes. Onevery ground it is to be hoped that the subject will 
be fully discussed at the approaching meetings. Wedo not doubt that 
the acceptances of the two banks with which we are now concerned 
are perfectly secure. The Oriental does noi accept for its own 
brauches ; and, though we are not sure about the Chartered Mer- 
eantile, we believe it follows the same rule. The banks which 
accept for them have doubtless taken care to obtain adequate 
cover. But, granting ali this, the practice may indirectly have 
been productive of mischief, and it may well be reconsidered 
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in the light of the latest experience. That losses have heen 
incurred on —— operations is admitted. In what way hes 
this happened ? as it been in givme customers the facilities 
which they had a right to expect, or has it been in speculative | 
ventures ? 


MR. GILBERTS GRETCHEN, 


R. GILBERT'S “bold experiment,” as it has been justly 
called, of writing a new version of the familiar legend which 
Goethe has made immortal, might form the theme for a chapter in 
a new series of “Ouriosities of Literature.” It is an often noted 
fact that followers of the fine arts are apt to misjudge their own 
powers, and to think that the line in which they can always com-_ 
mand success is in truth unworthy of their talents. There are 
many instances recorded of excellent low comedians who have 
thought that nature really intended them for what is called the 
higher walk of the drama; and if our memory serves us right 
Liston once played a tragic part for his benefit, and played it res- 
pectably. In like manner Mr. Gilbert, who is an absolute master 
of a certain kind of humour which he may fairly claim to have invented, 
seems to have felt that his well-deserved success as a humourist 
was but a vain thing compared to the success which he ought to 
obtain asaserious dramatist. Hehad proved long ago that he could 
write good blank verse ; and, for reasons which no doubtseemed suffi- 
cient to him, he chose to apply this accomplishment, which is by 
no means too common, to a remodelling of the story of Doctor 
Faustus, whom he has deprived of the title of Doctor—by way, it 
may be supposed, of showing at once how untrammelled he is by 
any superstitious reverence, either for the ancient myth or for 
Goethe's treatment of it. 
Mr. Gilbert’s Gretchen is announced as “a new play in four 
acts, suggested by the leading incidents in Goethe's Faust” ; 
he is so “anxious that his motive in writing this play 
may not be misunderstood” that he has caused to be printed 
on the bill of the play a “ Notice to the Public,” which is perha 
as curious as anything contained in the body of the work. 
It is always pleasant to learn new facts, and we cannot but be 
grateful for the unexpected information which Mr. Gilbert is so 
kind as to give us, with an air of authority which there is no dis- 
puting, with regard to Goethe’s Faust. This, he tells us, “is not 
a stage play, but a philosophical treatise on human nature, 
written in dramatic form.” What Mr. Gilbert's new ver- 
sion of this “ philosophical treatise” may precisely be we 
will not venture to say, but it may be confidently asserted that in 
Mr. Gilbert's sense of the term it certainly is not a stage play. 
The author appears to have founded his distrust of Goethe’s play 
for stage purposes upon a passage which he quotes from Schlegel, 
who was not perhaps so infallible critic as Mr. Gilbert seems to 
think him. He goes on to say that “a glance at Goethe’s Faust 
will show that insuperable difficulties must present themselves to 
any stage manager who endeavoured to place upon the stage the 
elaborate philosophical essays with which the first two acts 
abound—the opening scene in heaven in which the Deity is intro- 
duced; the grim terror of the scene in which the Black Dog 
changes into the embodiment of the Tempter ; the wild horrors of 
the Witch’s Kitchen; the Walpurgis-Nacht scene; the inter- 
Inde of the Golden Wedding of Oberon and Titania; and the 
short, but terrible, scene in which Faust and Mephistopheles are 
discovered at full gallop cn black horses.” Mr. Gilbert is perfectly 
right ; this is precisely what “a glance ” at Goethe’s Faust would 
show. It is true that the scene in the witch’s kitchen is remarkably 
effective in the stage version of Faust given in German theatres, but it 
is also true that the other scenes of which Mr. Gilbert speaks do 
present “ insuperable difficulties.” For this reason, and because for 
dramatic purposes they have no bearing upon the course of the 
story, they are invariably omitted; and aust, played without 
them, is one of the most popular and, even regarded from a purely 
theatrical point of view, one of the most effective pieces in the 
German répertoire. Mr. Gilbert, who is probably better informed 
on this matter than we are, assures us that, “ before the Faust of 
Goethe can be represented on the stage, it must be ruthlessly 
lopped of its greatest beauties ; intervals comprehensible enough to 
the reader must be bridged over to make them intelligible to the 
spectator; much explanatory matter must be introduced ; apparent 
lapses of time and action made good; unsightly and impracticable 
incidents expunged ; and a catastrophe invented for which in the 
original poem there is no warrant whatever.” These singular 
statements are calculated at first sight to take away the breath 
of any one who has seen Faust given on the German stage, 
and remembers its extraordinary effect as an acting play, 
without any of the “ explanatory matter,” the introduction of 
which in the master’s work no German audience would tolerate, 
But the explanation is found in the continuation of the sentence :— 
“Indeed,” says Mr. Gilbert, “it is scarcely going too far to say 
that in those versions of Faust which are current [the italics are 
ours] on the English, French, and Italian stages, the great master 
would hardly recognize his own handiwork.” This is very much as 
if some Italian playwright who had seen Hamlet as rewritten by 
Ducis for the French stage, by Rusconi for the Italian stage, and 
by M. Thomas's librettist for the opera, were to set to work to 
write a new play on the theme of Hamlet, without inquiring if 


Shakspeare’s Hamlet had ever been arranged as a —_ acting 
play in England. “ Whether it is allowable,” Mr. Gilbert con- 


tinues, “so to trim, pateh, lop, mutilate, and disfigure an im- 
mortal work in order to adapt it to an arena for which its 
creator never designed it, is a point upon which the reader 
will form his own opinion. I trast, however, that, in pro- 


| fessing to remodel, for purely dramatic purposes, the en- 


tire story of Gretehen’s downfall, I shall at least be 
absolved from a charge of intentional irreverence towards the 
grandest philosophical work of the century.” Mr. Gilbert has 
evidently laid to heart the maxim about hammering in a nail; he 
begins by describing Goethe's work if an offhand manner as “a 
philosophical treatise,” and he ends by calling it with a pompous 
reverence, for which its author would no doubt be grateful, “ the 
grandest philosophical work of the century ”; the inference of course 
being that Gocthe was a great philosopher, but not a great drama- 
tist, and that Mr. Gilbert, whether or not a great philosopher, is a 
great dramatist who proposes to show what Goethe might have 
made for stage purposes out of the Faust legend. We have said 
that Mr. Gilbert ends his notice by this reference to the philoso- 
phical excellence of Goethe’s performance ; but this is not a strictly 
accurate statement, as, before signing his name to his remarkable 
manifesto, Mr. Gilbert pays a becoming tribute to the German poet 
by saying, “I may add that I am indebted to Goethe’s Faust for 
the scene between Mephistopheles and Marthain Act II. With this 
exception the dialogue of the piece is my own.” It would not be 
strictly just to Mr. Gilbert to say that this scene is the only good 
one in his piece, for,as we have said, he can write good blank 
verse ; and many passages of his play, taken by themselves, have 
considerable power, both of feeling and humour. But it is just 
to say that the scene for which he modestly acknowledges his in- 
sp es to his predecessor is the only completely effective one 
in the piece. 

Mr. Gilbert, casting away the idea which is inherent in the 
Faust legend, and which has been adopted by every one before 
him who has taken it for a theme, makes Forstus or Fowstus 
(for, to quote the dying grammarian, Jun et l'autre se dit, according 
to the actors of Mr. Gilbert’s piece) not an old man weary of the 
world »ndof human knowledge, buta young soldier, who, being jilted 
by a girl he loved, has turned monk and abjured all earthly things. 
His purpose, however, is so weak and wavering that when 
Gottfried, an old brother-in-arms, visits him in his monastery and 
descants upon the perfections of Gretchen, with whom Gottfried 
has since childhood lived in a kind of brotherly intercourse, 
Faust’s mind reverts to the life which he has given up, and after 
Gottfried’s departure he makes a soliloquy, which he ends by 
invoking various powers to his aid. The appeal is answered by 
Mephistopheles—or, as Mr. Gilbert chooses to call him Mephisto— 
who appears through a pillar with a thunderclap, the solitary 
proof of supernatural power, which he gives during the course of 
the play. He is indeed a singularly gentle fiend, and, for all that 
one can see, the repulsion which in a subsequent passage he asserts 
that he has to the crime of seduction is perfectly genuine. Goethe’s 
“ spirit that denies” becomes in Mr. Gilbert's play a somewhat 
cynical person, who chooses to dress, not in oution but in black, 
and to wear a red feather in his hood, and who watches the course 
of crime with complacency, but with no special interest. One 
really fine speech is put into his mouth in the second act, and is 
delivered with singular force by Mr. Archer, who through- 
out the play does all that can be done for Mr. Gilbert’s 
invention. But, with the exception of this speech, which 
is, we are inclined to think, by far the best of the play, 
Mr. Gilbert’s Mephisto is a purposeless and colourless kind of 
creature. He has really no influence over the fortunes of Faust 
and Gretchen, which in Mr. Gilbert’s hands are the theme of a 
commonplace and dismal story, related,as we have hinted, in 
verse of considerable merit. But Mephistopheles can hardly 
be called even an accessory before the fact to Faust’s 
crime. All that he does is to spur an impulse given 
by Gottfried; and, as in the second act Gottfried, with 
an excess of confidence, gives Gretchen into the care of 
Faust, who has renounced the monastery to resume his 
former place in life, it will be seen that Faust is in Mr. Gilbert's 
version a creature even more from the idea of the original 
story than Mephistopheles. As for Gretchen, she seems to be but 
tolerably burdened with a sense of sin until she is acquainted with 
the fact, which Mr. Gilbert chooses to make an utterly damning 
one, that Faust has been, and ought still to be, a monk, This fact 
it is which separates the pair; Faust’s love is as ardent 
as ever, and so is Gretchen’s; but the chance discovery on her 
part that her lover has thrown off his vows to the Church pro- 
duees an effect which it is to be presumed nothing else would have 
“earn and impels her to say that she will never see him again. 

he does, of course, see him again when she is dying, and counsels 
him to redeem his sin, not by the death for which he longs, but by 
a life of holiness and self-sacrifice. The speeches put into her 
mouth in this scene have some beauty; but the end of the play 
leaves one pretty much where one was at the beginning. 
Faust has gone through a disastrous love affair, and retreats to 
his monastery, just as ready as he was before, according to the 
common interpretation of human nature, to leave it again when- 
ever he hears a highly-coloured report of the fascinations of an 
exceptionally beautiful and virtuous girl. The play is, in fact, 
meaningless in a dramatic sense, and the finish of its writing 
cannot ibly redeem its glaring faults. The actors are 
heavily icapped by the associations which must cling to 
the subject, in spite of Mr. Gilbert’s “Notice to the 
Public”; but it is only fair to say that, if good acting and good 
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sage management could make such an attempt as Mr. Gilbert's 
“ allowable,” to use bis own phrase, it would be allowable at the 
Olympic. Mr. Conway delivers the lines of a thankless part with 
much feeling, and Miss Marion Terry is graceful and tender asGretchen. 
Mr.Billington cannot becongratulated on his performance of Gottfried, 
whom he presents in the likeness of the Knave of Hearts. Miss 
Brennan and Mrs. Bernard Beere play Martha and Lisa—a 
character introduced by Mr. Gilbert—with much success. But, 
as we have said, it is impossible to impart any real life to a play 
which is, in truth, a deplorable blunder. 


REVIEWS. 


THE LAND OF MIDIAN REVISITED.* 


PRECEDING volume, The Gold Mines of Midian and the 
Ruined Midianite Cities, narrated Captain Burton’s first ex- 
ition, in April 1877, to the shores of North-West Arabia which 
ong to the Egyptian dominion. It was reviewed in this journal 
on May 25 last year, when the author had just finished a 
second and more protracted exploration of that country. This 
occupied four months; the previous tour not so many weeks. 
His practical object in both journeys, the cost of which was 
defrayed by the Khedive of Egypt, was to examine the 
mineralogical indications of the country and the tokens of 
ancient mining industries. Historical traditions prove beyond 
doubt the former existence of that kind of wealth along 
the eastern coast of the Red Sea and the Gulf of Akabah, 
as well as in the Sinaitic peninsula. Captain Burton has been 
assisted by the Rev. Dr. Percy Badger and by Dr. H. Brugsch Bey 
in adding here to his citations of such authorities, both from the 
records of Egyptian antiquity and from the medizval testimony of 
Arab writers. These contributions form but a single chapter of his 
present work, and serve to complete that part of his introductory 
essay which was occupied with literary discussion of archzo- 
logical topics. The Midian of Mosaic and later Hebrew history 
was, after several revolutions of empire and developments of race, 
superseded by the Nabathwan State, which probably covered a 
much larger territory. Notices of this by Greek and Roman geo- 
graphers abundantly show that the natural wealth of the region 
was still held in repute. Its mines of precious metal, in Captain 
Burton’s opinion, continued to be worked until the Mohammedan 
conquest. Heeven hints a suspicion that they have been surrep- 
titiously used in later times. hether they have been exhausted 
or may now be rendered a welcome source of revenue to the Khe- 
dive is really an interesting question. The financial and political 
advantages of such a discovery would be appreciated by the British 
public in the present crisis of affairs. It is well, however, to beware 
of indulging sanguine expectations. The readers of Captain Burton’s 
narrative will find little cause to complain of having been misled 
by any imaginative exaggeration of existing facts. They are 
more likely to feel that his precise topographical descriptions of 
the sites and ruins of so many old mining settlements become 
rather tedious. There is an uninviting sameness in the repeated 
inventory of a rock-cut cistern and conduit, with a furnace and 
scattered bits of slag or ashes, and some fragments of pottery and 
glass ; and again, upon the neighbouring hill, traces of a hut village 
for the slave labourers, with a small fort to guard them. But 
Captain Lurton was in duty bound to report these details with 
the utmost minuteness, as well as to scrutinize the geological 
features of the supposed auriferous, or silver, copper, and sulphur- 
yielding districts. We must leave his array of positive and 
presumptive evidence, with his twenty-five tons of specimens 
containing a small proportion of metallic ore, to the judgment of 
scientific or practical experts. Our present concern with the book 
is to extract from it whatever fresh information it may afford 
relating to the obscure historical associations of that tract of 
country, and to get some comprehension of its remarkable physical 
conditions, which the author has set clearly before us. 

With regard, however, to the first-mentioned object of interest 
we are somewhat disappointed ; because the Cairo newspaper cor- 
respondence of last spring, when it announced Captain Burton’s 
return from his second tour in Midian, seems now to have over- 
rated the amount of its archeological results. He has, indeed, 
completed the exploration of the territory properly called Midian, 
extending northward of E] Muwaylah, or Mowilah, up to the 
head of the Gulf of Akabah; and he has apparently found the 
ancient capital of Midian, not in the seaport of Makna, as was 
supposed,but at Maghair Shu’ayb, the Madiama of Ptolemy, which 
is some twenty miles inland east of Makné. He has, moreover, 
traversed the whole of the Egyptian territory lying south of El 
Muwaylah, as far as the Wady Hamz, which is the boundary of 
the Turkish Arabian province of El Hejaz, and within seven 
caravan stages of Medinah. This territory is more than equal in 
extent to that usually known as Midian, having nearly the same 
length—about one hundred miles—but a greater breadth inland 
to the mountain wall of El Nejd, the Arabian table-land. Captain 
Burton prefers to give it the arbitrary name of South Midian, con- 
trary to the advice of his learned friend Aloys Sprenger, and with no 
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warrant of former usage. But he has fairly earned the praise of 
making considerable additions to our knowledge of the topography 
of that somewhat equivocal region. He here shows us all there 
is to be seen of the once important cities of Shuwak and Shagab, 
which appear to have been sister-towns, co-operating in their 
respective branches of mining and metallurgic industry, and 
perhaps forming together one community, the Soaka of Ptolemy 
(vi. 7). The gold mines of Umm-el-Karayat and Umm-el-Harab, 
which were systematically worked by the ancients, together with 
the remains of Bada, probably the chief town of Thamuditis, and 
a commercial station on the highway from the coast to Petra, are 
not less carefully described. These belong to the Nabathzan 
period ; and the Badais or Badanutha of the Greeks and of Pliny, 
and the Mochura of Ptolemy (El Marwah or Mukayrah) are 
recognized by Captain Burton in the localities he has lately 
examined. But there is still a great deficiency of materials for 
sagas the character of that long past state of civilization. 

ts architecture, for instance, cannot be estimated from the mere 
basements and foundation walls of houses and traces of streets ; nor 
in the way of sculpture, inscriptions, or coins, has this expedition 
been very productive. The coins picked up at Maghair Shu'ayb 
have been compared with other Nabathzan collections; many of 
them seem to be imitations of Greek coinage. The catacombs at 
the same place, with their elaborate ornamentation, and with the 
detined arrangement of their interior, are more impressive than the 
ruins of the city itself. Altogether, the perusal of these volumes gives 
more consistency to our previous impression, derived from a variety 
of meagre historieal notices, that the whole region, with different 
successive inhabitants, was busy and rich, at wide intervals though 
not continuously, for upwards of a thousand years. It has been 
laid waste, and scraped to the bare rock-skeleton, by the ruthless 
rapacity of Persian, Saracenic, and Turkish conquerors, and by the 
savagery of the Bedawin. This is the common fate of many famous 
abodes of early civilization in Western Asia, and it is one of the 
sorriest spectacles in the world at the present day. 

But, if we turn from the obscure antiquities of the ill-used 
country to the singular aspects of its physical geography, there are 
many wonders to delight the lover of nature in her capricious 
moods. The author's, descriptive style grows eloquent without 
affectation in depicting the glorious effects of atmospheric tints at 
sunrise and sunset, in that luminous clime, on the brightly con- 
trasted colouring of diverse masses of rock, the shapes and the 
grouping of which form a splendid exhibition of mountain grandeur. 
We long for the pictures which some great artist, who shall one 
day take the trouble to cross the Red Sea for that purpose, will 
paint and send to the Royal Academy. M. Lacaze, the artist 
employed by the Khedive to go with Captain Burton, has made a 
number of sketches in oil and water-colour, six of which are 
represented by chromolithographs in the two volumes; but the 
entire portfolio, with other drawings, maps, and photographs, is 
to fill a grand album prepared at Cairo. Hardly any portion of 
the earth's crust, we should imagine, can present a more striking 
display of the peculiar character of scenery produced by the 
mingled hues and varying outlines of difierent geological forma- 
tions, all bared to view under a strong light, with comparatively 
no dress of trees or herbage. The beauty of the desert is anything 
but monotonous under these favouring conditions. We may refer 
to p. 60 of the second volume, describing the Jebel Sharr at suc- 
cessive times of day, or to the passages in which (chapter xi.) the 
weird and fascinating aspect of the southern Hisma wall is de- 
scribed, with its lotty sandstone coping broken into an endless 
variety of figures, and shining with the liveliest colours; or 
to that (vol. i. p. 84) which dwells upon the extraordinary sight 
of the white plains of gypsum, at sunset transformed to redden- 
ing gold, but stained with sundry clays and sands, pink, mauve, 
and greenish yellow, and broken through and girdled round by 
dark chocolate brown hills of plutonic formation, in the valley 
approaching Maghair Shu’ayb. Such vivid landscape accounts 
give the reader some compensation for the undeniable tedious- 
ness of the greater part of this narrative, which is excusable, in 
any case, as the report of a mineralogical inspector. 

The entire territory called by the author North and South 
Midian is the strip of land from Akabah to the Wady Hamz, 
lying between the sea-coast and the Shafah range, which is the 
“lip” of the sandstone table-land, the Hisma, extending a 
hundred and seventy miles parallel with the maritime shore. 
hind the Hismé is a volcanic region of lava and basalt, El 
Harrah, the extent and character of which are not precisely 
known. The lower country, which Arabs call El Tihamah, and 
of which this book is an account, measures two hundred and 
thirteen miles in length from north-north-west to south-east, 
and in width from twenty-four to sixty or seventy miles, broad- 
ening southwards. Its surface is everywhere diversified by groups 
of mountains, chiefly granite, of which the Sharr, rising to 
six thousand or six thousand five hundred feet, is the most con- 
spicuous, with its neighbours the Dibbagh, Harb, and Urnub in 
Central Midian. It shows eruptive pieces-of trap rock bursting 
through the sand, with huge lumps of “ Mari,” or quartz, formerly 
yielding gold; and the whole region is intersected by a series of 
frequent “ wadys,” or dry water-courses, passing between these 
elevated rock strata from the Hismai down to the sea. In the 
northern district—on the shore of the Gulf of Akabah opposite 
the peninsula of Sinai, in the neighbourhood of Makné and Ma- 
9 Shu’ayb, where JMoses sojourned with Jethro the priest of 

idian—the geological structure is different. It abounds with 
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deposits of sulphates and carbonates of lime, overlying chlo- 
ritic sandstone, in the flat-floored hollows, and with blocks of con- 
lomerate, felsitic porphyry, and syenite, heaped along the coast. 
oy and in similar localities elsewhere, it is hoped that plenty of 
sulphur, manganese, and perhaps copper, lead, and silver, may still 
await the modern miner's search. ‘The Tahisit mountain, close to 
Makné, presented a vein of quartz which at first seemed richly 
metalliferous; but subsequent assays were disappointing. We do 
not, however, p here to discuss the aienne prospects of the 
country. It is, 


claim attentive study, with a view to the clear explauation of 
processes whereby that enormous cleft has been made in the plateau 
once connecting Arabia with Eastern Africa. 

Captain Burton, upon this occasion, visited almost every part 
of the sea-coast; going up the Gulf of Akabah, not without 
considerable peril, in the Khedive’s gunboat Mukhbir, which 
lacked ballast and had a leaky steam-boiler. He afterwards 
travelled, by land and water, as far south as El] Haura, the ancient 
Leuké Komé, which is the pilgrimage port of Medinah in the 
Hejaz. The ports above mentioned, and those intervening— 
Akabah and Makné in the gulf, Aynunah, Muwaylah, and Ziba in 
the middle of the coast, Dumayghah and El Wijh further 
south—are delineated by him with a careful preciseness worthy of 
his professional knowledge as a sailor; and he is fully entitled to 
correct the errors of the Admiralty charts. Of Aynunah 
and the other northern ports we had already obtained some 
exact information; and we had been led to Akabah by the 
late Dr. Beke, in quest of Mount Sinai and of the place 
where Pharaoh and his army were drowned. Captain Burton's 
testimony in favour of the “admirable” harbour of Aynunah 
should be noted by our naval authorities and by those of the 
mercantile marine. They may also peruse his small chart of 
Dumayghah, which is situated thirty miles north of El Wijh, the 
late quarantine station for Hejaz pilgrims from Egypt, amongst 
whom Captain Burton was there a quarter of a century before. 
He observes that Dumayghah is much the better port, and should 
be utilized as a harbour of refuge; while he strongly advocates 
the re-establishment of El Wijh, and the abandonment of the 
Tor quarantine station in the Gulf of Suez. This he pronounces 
most unhealthy, and even likely to send infection to Kgypt, and 
thence to Europe—a matter of urgent moment, if Captain Burton 
is right. There are several other practical suggestions in his book, 
which we have not space to discuss. It is to be hoped that the 
English and French directors of Egyptian administration will 
apply a fit share of their reforming enterprise to this Midianitish 
or Nabathzan province. Industrial colonization must probably 
depend on the evidences of profit from mineral resources; there is 
little apparent capacity of agricultural improvement. But it ought 
to be worth while at any rate to make the country safe for tra- 
vellers without an escort, and to put the mongrel tribes of Bedawin 
under some degree of police supervision. These worthless gangs 
of rabble, whose names we do not care to transcribe, hang on the 
path of Captain Burton's exploring journeys throughout the narra- 
tive. They are not “horse Arabs,” who may possibly be esteemed 
more noble, or “ass Arabs,” who, for aught we know, are com- 
ag innocent, but “camel Arabs,” and a very brutish lot. 
The laziness, untruthfulness, dishonesty, and ferocity of those 
Sons of the Desert in general have too long blasted the hopes of 
civilization in the Moslem world. As Captain Burton puts it, 
‘the unsettled Arabs plunder and slay; the settled Arabs slander 
and cheat.” Abd-el-Nabi, a chief of the Huwaytat, whom our 
author took for a native gentleman the year before, now turns out 
to be an impudent snob. Another chief is said to be officially recog- 
nized by the Egyptian Government “ as the spokesman and diplo- 
matist—i.e. the liar and intriguer—of his tribe.” The poor 
Fellahin of Egypt have a proverb, “Shun the Arab and the 
itch.” Shaykh Hasan-el-Ukbi was “a rat-faced little rascal,” 
always trying to breed mischief. But Shaykh Furayj-bin- 
Rafia, of the Huwaytat, proved as trusty, discreet, brave, and 
diligent as one could wish a native companion to be. The 
merits of the Sayyid Abd-el-Rahim, official accountant at 
Muwaylah, and of Shaykh Mohammed Shahadah, at El 
Wijh, late Wakil or Government agent, have been attested by 
Captain Burton in a memorandum to the Khedive. He cannot 
say much in praise of the Egyptian officers and military escort, and 


the party of quarrymen, who were sent with him from Cairo. His |- 


European comrades, Mr. George Marie and Mr. J.C. Clarke, 
engineers, M. Emile Lacaze, artist, M. Philipin, smith, and Mr. 
David Duguid, in charge of the steamboat’s engine, deserved honour- 
able mention. The itinerary is precisely set forth, with complete 
lists of the men, inventories of the stores and beasts of burden, 
and accounts of money spent in each section of the tour; with 
daily meteorological records and notes of the plants and insects. 
The map is an imperfect one, and the engravings and lithographs 
are not very helpful, including the facsimiles of Brugsch Bey’s 
copies, with translation, from the Harris papyrus in the British 
Museum. Jt would have sufficed to give the purport of Rameses 
ILI.’s memorial concerning the copper-mines of Athaka. But the 
drawings of such places as the Maghair Shu’ayb catacombs, and 
the interior of the mine at Umm-el-Harib, are very serviceable ; 
and these also of the Gasr,a lonely building of Greco-Roman 
architecture, with an interior colonnade or peristyle, as it seems, 
near the seaward outlet of the Wady Hamz. It is conjectured 
that this may be a votive shrine erected by -Elius Gallus before 


yond question, a highly interesting field of | 
scientific examination and contemplation for the geologist. The | 
shores of the Red Sea and its head inlets, both east and west, | 


embarking on his return from the campaign in Arabia. There are, 
in all probability, not a few suggestions of historical interest to 
bs gathered on that shore, of which fame has so long been 
silent, 


HOURS IN A LIBRARY.* 
\ R. LESLIE STEPHEN'S third series of Hours in a Library 


is no less interesting and attractive than the two volumes 
which have preceded it, and which have been reviewed in these 
columns. ‘Ihe present volume contains nine chapters, and, as 
in the case of the former ones, it will be found convenient to select 
certain of them for special notice, not because those which are left 
to recommend themselves to readers are inferior in merit, but be- 
cause it is impossible within our limits to do justice to all the 
subjects discussed by the author. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen’s first chapter deals with Massinger, and 
opens with some pertinent and acute remarks on what he calls the 
“old case of Puritans versus Playwrights,” in which he observes that 
Kingsley in one of the best of his occasional essays held a brief for 
the plaintiffs. Kingsley of course “pays the usual tribute to 
Shakespeare, whilst denouncing the whcele literature of which 
Shakespeare's dramas are the most conspicuous product.” Mr. 
Stephen justly points out the inconsistency of this by the remark 
that “you can hardly demolish Beaumont and Fletcher without 
bringing down some of the outlying pinnacles, if not shaking the 
very foundations, of the temple oF s to Shakespeare,” and goes on 
to discuss the general tendencies of “ the so-called Elizabethan 
dramatists.” He is unsparing in his denunciation of the ridiculous 
affectation which has led some critics to praise the worst as much 
as the best qualities of the Elizabethan school, and observes with 
perfect truth that “ much that has been praised in the old drama 
is rubbish, and some of it disgusting rubbish”; and it is by way 
of throwing some light on the question, “ Are we bound to cast aside 
the later dramas of the school as simply products of corruption?” 
that he devotes consideration to the works of Massinger, which 
belong in a literary sense to “the period when the imaginative 
impulse represented by the great dramatists was running low.” 
What the author says in connexion with this matter is well worthy 
of note :— 

It is curious to reflect that, if Shakespeare had lived out his legitimate 

allowance of threescore years and ten, he might have witnessed the produc- 
tion, not only of the first but of nearly all the best works of his school ; had 
his life been prolonged for ten years more, he would have witnessed its final 
extinction. Within these narrow limits of time the drama had undergone 
a change corresponding to the change in the national mood. The difference, 
for example, between Marlowe and Massinger at the opening and the close 
of the period—though their births were separated by only twenty years— 
corresponds to the difference between the temper of the generation which 
repelled the Armada and the temper of the generation which fretted under 
the rule of the first Stuarts. The misnomer of Elizabethan as applied to 
the whole school indicates an ie ge perception that its greater achieve- 
ments were due to the same impulse which took for its outward and visible 
symbol the name of the great Queen. But it has Jed also to writers being 
too summarily classed together who really represent very different phases in 
a remarkable evolution. After making all allowances for personal idiosyn- 
crasies, we can still see how profoundly the work of Massinger is coloured 
by the predominant sentiment of the later epoch. 
This sentiment was in strong contrast to what Mr. Dowden has 
called, in language the affectation of which is at variance with the 
truth of his perception, “ the rich feeling for positive concrete fact ” 
which was characteristic of the earlier period. Massinger, “ instead 
of abandoning himself frankly to the stream of youthful senti- 
ment,” is filled with forebodings of its danger, and is moreover a 
moralizer by temperament. He is described later on as “ a senti- 
mentalist and a rhetorician”—a man who is not impelled by the 
force of genius to give life to his thoughts and feelings, but who 
has much feeling and much facility of utterance, and “ finds 
in his stories convenient occasions for indulging in elaborate 
didactic utterances upon moral topics.” This sentence does not of 
course fully express either the best or the worst that Mr. Stephen 
has to say of Massinger, but it certainly gives a general idea of 
Massinger’s method and character as oer it could be given in a 
few words. The writer’s opinion is supported by much sound 
criticism in detail, one ze of which may be dwelt upon. Mr. 
Stephen points out the weakness, the indecision, the unreality of 
Massinger’s characters as compared with those of the time when 
“every man was run in a mould of iron” by the dramatists, and 
goes on to say that there is one striking exception to this in the 
case of Sir Giles Overreach. But even here “ Massinger fails to 
project himself fairly into his villain,” whose words express not 
what he would think or say of himself, but what other people 
would say or think of him. The truth of this conclusion 
may be seen at once by a reference to the well-known 
speech quoted by Mr. ~~ which is delivered in answer 
to the question whether he is not moved by the impreca- 
tions of his victims, and which begins, “ Yes, as rocks are 
when foaming billows split themselves — t their flinty sides" 
“Put this into the third person,” says Mr. Stephen, “read ‘h.” 
for ‘I’ and ‘his’ for ‘ my,’ and it is an admirable denunciation of 
a character probably intended as a copy from life. It is a descrip- 
tion of a wicked man from outside, and wic seen from out- 
side is generally unreasonable and preposterous.” 

Mr. Stephen's second essay deals with Fielding’s novels, and 
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begins with a discussion of the double parallel which has been 
commonly made between Fielding and Thackeray, Smollett and 
Dickens. The author finds the resemblance closer in the former than 
in the latter case, observing that “the resemblance between‘ Pick- 
wick’ and ‘Humphrey Clinker’ or between ‘ David Coppertield ’ 
and ‘ Roderick Random’ consists chiefly in the exuberance of animal 
spirits, the keen eye for external oddity, the consequent tendency 
to substitute caricature for portrait, and the vivid transformation 
of autobiography into ostensible fiction, which are characteristic 
of both authors.” Possibly the comparison between Roderici: 
Random and David Copperfield is hardly as just as it might have 
been ; but the general truth of what the author says would be 
obvious enough even without the well-chosen instances of particular 
likeness between Fielding and Thackeray which he puts forward. 
Mr. Stephen goes on to speak with well-deserved bitterness of the 
“ banalities of criticism” which dismiss Richardson as an idealist 
and Fielding as a realist, and so forth ; and then proceeds to con- 
sider how much Fielding had of “that power by which the 
novelist or dramatist identifies .-himself with his characters, sees 
through their eyes, and feels with their senses . . . the power 
in which Shakspeare is supreme; which Richardson proved him- 
self, in his most powerful passages, to possess in no small degree ; 
and which in Balzac seems to have generated fits of absolute 
hallucination.” _ Mr. Stephen naturally admits that Fielding’s | 
novels “are not without proof of this power”; but it seems to | 
us that he allows them somewhat too small a share of it. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Stephen, the knowledge for which Fielding is 
jially conspicuous “ differs almost in kind” from that above 
spoken of, and “is drawn from observation rather than intuitive 
sympathy.” We are inclined to think that in this respect the 
author has been led somew at astray by paying too much atten- 
tion to the habit which belonged to Fielding, as it did to 
Thackeray, of constantly appearing as a chorus to his fictitious 
rsonages. Both Fielding and Thackeray, no doubt, drew very 
—" upon their own accumulated experience; but we should 
hesitate to say of either what Mr. Stephen says of Fielding, that 
the result is “distinctly the concentrated essence of observation 
rather than the spontaneous play of a vivid imagination.” The 
remark undoubtedly has an element of truth, but strikes us not | 
the less as being a little one-sided. We are, however, well | 
content to accept it with a passing record of disagreement for the | 


sake of what follows :— 

And, therefore, it may be said in passing, it is refreshing to read Fielding 
at a time when this element of masculine observation is the one thing most 
clearly wanting in modern literature. Our novels give us the emotions of 
young ladies, which, in their way, are very good things; they reflect the 
sentimental view of life, and the sensational view, and the commonplace 
view, and the high philosophical view. One thing they do not tell us. 
What does the world look like to a shrewd police-magistrate, with a keen 
eye in his head and a sound heart in his bosom ? It might be worth know- 
ee Perhaps (who can tell?) it would still look rather like Fielding’s 
world. 

In connexion with Fielding’s method Mr. Stephen has some very 
interesting remarks on that of yen but these, and much more, 
we must be content to pass over, concluding our notice of the essa 

by these remarks of 

Fielding is really anovelist in the more natural sense. We are interested, 
that is, by the main characters, though they are not always the most at- 
tractive in themselves, We are really absorbed by the play of their pas- 
sions and the conflict of their motives, and not merely taking advantage 
of the company to see the surrounding scenery or phases of social life. In 
this sense, Fielding’s art is admirable, and surpassed that of all his English 
predecessors as of most of his successors. 

Passing over several essays of great interest which many readers 
will remember to have seen in the pages of the Cornhill Magazine, 
from which they are reprinted, we come to one on Macaulay, in 
which Mr. Stephen, after paying a well-deserved complimeut to 
Mr. Trevelyan’s excellent biography, goes on, according to his 
method, to draw his own inferences from the facts presented to 
him. Dwelling upon Macaulay's extraordinary powers of memory, 
he observes that generally (he quotes Pascal as an exception) such 
a possession “is unfavourable to a high development of the reason- 
ing powers. . . . It encourages the indolent propensity of deciding 
difficulties by precedent instead of principle.’ Macaulay himself 
knew and said that he had very little of the critical faculty ; and, 
to illustrate the truth of this, the author quotes his curious 
remarks on Bunyan—curious because it was so very needless to 
make them. Macaulay's preference of precedent to principle accounts, 
according to Mr. Stephen, for his method in politics, which he 
describes as hopeless. “‘ When stripped of its pretentious philosophy, 
Macaulay's teaching comes simply to this—the only rule in politics 
is the rule of thumb.” In this connexion Mr. Stephen has much 
to say which will no doubt afford matter for argument, but we 
must refrain from dwelling on this, in order to come to the author’s 
analysis of Macaulay's style; “the faults and merits of 


which,” he says, “follow from his resolute determination to be 
understood of the people.” Mr. Stephen quotes the story told by 
Mr. Trevelyan of Macaulay's delight at hearing that there was 
only one sentence in the History the meaning of which was not 
at tirst sight obvious to Messrs. Spottiswoode’s reader, and says, 
“We are more surprised that there was one such sentence.” 
Macaulay sacrificed much to obtain his marvellous clearness of 
style; “ he proves that two and two make four, with a pertinacity 
which would make him dull, if it were nét for his abundance of | 
brilliant illustration. . . . . It is no small proof of artistic skill | 
that a writer who systematically adopts this method should yet 

be invariably lively.” For the same reason, in his writing “ there 


| germ of the yepovoia, or senatus. 


are no half tones, no subtle interblending of different currents 
of thought.” In description of character he sacriiices possibility 
to the opportunity for obtaining startling contrasts, and in illus 
tration of his method in such matters Mr. Stephen aptly 
quotes the story of the Duke of Wellington and the rats which 
got into his wine bottles. “They must have been very large 
bottles or very smull rats,” said some one present. “On the con- 
trary,” said the Duke,“ very small bottles and very large rats.” 
Mr. Stephen goes on to”explain why, in spite of its defects, 
Macaulay's work is so living and so impressive as it is and will be, 
and we will not spoil his explanation by attempting to paraphrase 
it or by making extracts from it without the context, 
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THE ABORIGINES OF VICTORIA.* 
(Second Notice.) 


\ E have examined the marriage laws of the aborigines of 

Australia, and some of their religious practices, such as 
their initiatory mysteries and the rites paid to the dead. We now 
propose to consider their government, their arts, and their very 
peculiar weapons of war. Before approaching the politics and art 
of the Australians, it may be well to remind the reader that in 
early societies institutions of all sorts exist in a kind of nebulous 
mass. “They have not yet been properly differentiated, and are 
potential rather than actual. It is never possible to say with 
perfect accuracy that this or that institution is religious, political, 
or artistic. It may contain the germs of art, of faith, of govern- 
ment, and of etiquette. ‘Thus the “taboo,” or prohibition to do 
this or that apparently harmless action—a prohibition strength- 
ened by fear of a magical penalty—may be called a political, a 
social, or a religious institution. It may develop into a theory of 
unlucky or holy days, and may produce the Assyrian, the Jewish, 
or the Scotch Sabbath. It may merely reserve the best food for 
the old men. It may help to construct a system of forbidden 
degrees in marriage, it may cause a divizity to hedge kings yet 
unborn, or it may aid the growth of personal property. 
The most permanent and sacred elements in civilized society got 
their grip on the human conscience by aid of the mysterious awful- 
ness of the taboo, and the taboo is only a specimen of the strange 
devices hit upon by early ingenuity. 

The government of the Australian tribes is not demo- 
cratic, according to Mr. Brough Smyth. Of the various elements 
of political authority, none are absolutely wanting; but one, 
and that not the least important, is in a very rudimentary 
condition. The Australians respect prowess in war, which makes 
the war-chief the dur, as Tacitus calls him, in his description 
of the German tribes. They dread and respect sorcerers and 
medicine-men, through whom it is not improbable that the 
idea of supernatural power became attached to early kings, to 
the “‘fosterlings of Zeus” in Greece, and to all the other pus- 
sessors of right divine. The Australians also regard old age with 
some measure of reverence, though [:uropeans are apt to think that 
they hit aged persons on the head, in the manner attributed to the 
early Scandinavians. In the respect given to old age is the germ 
of a senate or council of the elders. What then is wanting to the 
idea of chiefship, which Mr. Brough Smyth says is unknown in 
Australia? (i. 146). Apparently the missing element is that oi 
ancestral wealth, which entered so largely into the Greek concep- 
tion of noble birth, as into that of the early Irish. Though the 
Australians appear to recognize private property in land (which 
is strange in a race so averse to agriculture), there appear to 
be no accumulations of wealth in certain houses, if we may 
speak of “houses” among the Murri. Probably the very general 
recognition of female kinship, combined with the vagrant and 
hand-to-mouth life of the bush tribes, makes the accumulation ot 
wealth impossible. The natives, however, are eager traders, and 
they have even a custom of appointing consuls, so to speak, 
among strange tribes, for commercial purposes. 

For want of wealth, then, and of more or less settled conditions 
of lite, the institution of chieftainship has not been developed. 
This, by the way, is an unlucky thing for the women. If the 
Australians were rich, like some African peoples who trace kin- 
ship through women, if they possessed gold, ivory, and abundant 
food, while still holding to the system of female kinship, women 
would be much more important. Through them the right to suc- 
cession to property would be traced, the accumulated possessions 
would go to the mother's children, not to people of the father’s 
name, and thus women would naturally be held in far greater con- 
sideration. Where there is scarcely anything to succeed to, the 
mere fact that the mothers, and not the fathers, determine the 
family name of the offspring, is of very little moment. 

To return to the politics of the tribe; though “the pale 
name of priest ” seems to be unknown among the Murri, the 
“ doctors,” or sorcerers,in some circumstances, have supreme power. 
They partly represent the spiritual peers, and partly exercise the 
influence which in more advanced societies is exercised by the 
divinely-born king. The warriors, “the host,” in time oi 
trouble are absolute masters, and form the great gathering which 
is guided in its decisions by the soothsayers and by the council ot 
the elders. In the coancil of the elders, as we have said, is the 
Another power in mcdern 
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society, the press, finds its counterpart, perhaps its germinal form, 
in the old women, “who noisily intimate their designs and en- 
deavour by clamours and threats to influence the leaders of their 
tribe.” Mr. Brough Smyth says that “ the government of a tribe 
might well serve as a model to peoples claiming to be more civi- 
lized than the Australians.” It not only might serve, but ap 
rently has served, as a model; and, when the leaders of the English 
tribe read some newspaper invectives, they may be reminded of 
the old women “ who noisily intimate their designs.” 

It is perhaps under the head of elementary education that we 
should rank the native use of runes, or ojzara, tokens which may 
be read by the initiated, but which are not picture-writing, still 
less a syllabary like that of the Vei tribe in Africa. An Australian, 
like a Spartan, despatch is carried on a oxurdAn or staff. “ A 
messenger has to carry a token, by virtue of which he passes safely 
through the lands of the several tribes. The token is a piece of 
wood eight or ten inches in length, sometimes round and sometimes 
flat, and rarely more than one inch in thickness. On it are inscribed 
hieroglyphics, which can be read and interpreted, and which 
notify all persons of the nature of the mission” (i, 133). Mr. 
Brough Smyth gives pictures of “ message sticks” (vol. i. 
PP 354, 355). One was conveyed into the possession of a native 
who had been imprisoned, and whom his tribe meant to rescue. 
It is about three inches long, has two cross notches at the top, two 
cuts run through the greater part of the length, and within these 
lines are seventeen small cross notches. The rest of the space is 
occupied by a zigzag line, at the end of which are two more cross 
notches. This was interpreted to mean that “two black fellows 
come up in two days, seventeen days ago. One black fellow come 
up to where this black fellow sit down.” The zigzag line referred 
to the path or track of the black fellows. The stick may have been 
a comfort to the prisoner, as a proof that his friends were interested 
in him, but it is a very rudimentary form of epistle. It is more 
important, if true, that a friend of Mr. Moore Davis carried a stick 
from a native to his father, and that the father “called together 
all the blacks that were living with him, and read off the stick a 
diary of the ge ag of the party” with which the son was 
exploring. By the way, it was surely the Peruvians, not the 
Mexicans, as Mr. Brough Smyth says, who used the guipus, or 
records tied in knots on pieces of string. Compare, as a survival, 
the habit which some casual people have of tying guipus knots in 
their pockethandkerchiefs. The wide prevalence of savage methods 
of conveying intelligence, and even of preserving poetry, by rude 
signs, is of importance in view of Wolf's theory of the late appli- 
cation of writing to the latter purpose. ' 

The plastic art of the Australians (who are great singers, and 
have the original form of ballet, opera, and drama in the corroboree 
or dance) is decorative. They have reached, according to Mr. Brough 
Smyth, that early stage of ornament in which geometrical patterns 
are used. Patterns like those on their shields, of which we have 
here many engravings, are found on a vase from Lesmurdie in 
Banffshire, and on another from Memsie in Aberdeenshire. Be- 
hind this stage, in which straight lines are first scratched, and 
secondly lines forming the herring-bone and the chevron, we can 
hardly go in the study of ornament. What ornament, indeed, can 
possibly be more simple? Just as on the earliest vases found in 
Greek soil there is great difficulty in representing the curve, for 
example, of the neck of a bird. Thus, on a vase found in Cyprus 
(Cesnola’s Cyprus, p. 404), “it is clear,” says Mr. Murray, “ that 
the hand which traced the figure of the swan could not escape 
from its habit of drawing geometric lines.” The early vases from 
Athens, and other aneient sites, have also geometric patterns. The 
patterns on shields (vol. i. 330-331) may be compared with those of 
the vase in Cesnola’s book (p. 408), but it must be remarked that 
the early European has broken up his patterns, and enjoys design- 
ing concentric circles, which the early natives had not mastered. 
Something approaching to the coiled rope pattern of the Mycensean 
antiquities may be detected on an Australian shield, engraved 
vol. i. p. 334. The drawing of the human form on a throwing-stick 
(figure 88) is more successful than the crude efforts on many old 
vases found in the Levant. One native said that he borrowed 
decorative patterns from the markings on the skin of lizards, and 
from the scales of snakes. No conclusion can be drawn from 
designs made by blacks under European influence. The old race 
who left their pictures (coloured white, black, red, yellow, and 
blue) in the caves succeeded better in drawing geontetrical pat- 
terns than animals, and better in drawing animals than the 
human form (compare the figures in vol. i. p. 293, where the man 
is beneath the contempt even of a Mycenwan artist, while the 


fails. Mr, Brough ow has a controversy with Colonel Lane 
Fox about the so-called Egyptian boomerang, in which he 
ge to us to have somewhat the better of the argument. 

r. Brough Smyth has had many opportunities of seeing 
the wonguim thrown by native experts, and estimates its 
certainty of return to the thrower much higher than does 
Colonel Lane Fox. The latter distinguished authority may reply, 
however, that neither Mr. Brough Smyth nor any one else has 
seen the so-called Egyptian boomerang thrown by an Egyptian 
expert, say of the Eighteenth Dynasty. It remains true that “ the 
flat leaf-like weapon of the Australian differs essentially from the 
Egyptian crooked stick,” as represented in the monuments. In 
one design the Egyptian stick is like the Australian Warra-warra, 
in another like the Quirrtang-an-wun. Isidore of Seville in the 
seventh century describes a cateta or clava (“Teutonico ritu soliti 
torquere cateias”) as a weapon “ which, if it be thrown by an ex- 
pert, returns to him who cast it,” and says that the Spaniards 
called these weapons Teutones. Whatever Isidore or any one else 
may say, we decline absolutely to see in the Australian wonguim 
a * proof of the presence of “ the Japhetic race” in Australia. 

Ve have exhausted our space and left the philological and 
mythological parts of Mr. Brough Smyth’s book untouched. But 
we must quote one anecdote in illustration of the execution of 
the rude tribal justice of these people :— 

A man had stolen a small quantity of sugar from one of his fellows. The 

tribe took it up, and condemned the thief to receive a blow on the head 
from the man he had wronged. The culprit stood as I have described, and 
the other walked quickly up to him, stopped for a few moments, and dealt 
him a blow which would have smashed a white man’s skull. The man who 
received it, however, never stirred, but simply looked up, the blood stream- 
ing down his face. The man who struck him now burst into a violent fit 
of crying, and, lifting his waddy, struck the pointed handle again and 
again into his own head, until it was covered with blood ; then turning 
round, he threw his waddy from him as far as he could, and still crying 
violently, threw his arms round the neck of the man he had struck. 
The feelings of remorse, of pity, of self-contempt, in view of the 
selfish and iguoble satisfaction of revenge, are not so modern as we 
suppose. Morality in its emotional form is one of the most ancient 
things that the race possesses, Its existence makes all men akin, 
and may intensify our regret at the sight of races whieh are 
vanishing and decaying before they have mastered more than the 
earliest approaches to civilization, but which, for all that, are 
essentially human. 


LATHEBY TOWERS.* 


iG is not often, unfortunately, that we have the opportunity of 
congratulating a novelist on a decided advance on a promising 
former work. But Latheby Towers is something more than a mere 
improvement on the pleasant and very interesting book that the 
author had written before. In thought and art, as well as in the 
care and finish of the execution, it more than confirms us in the 
favourable opinion we then formed of Miss Corkran’s powers. She 
seems to be possessed of the finer literary instincts which are sure 
to be developed with practice and confidence. In Latheby Towers 
she has steered a happy middle course between sensational extrava- 
gance and tameness of incident; while she shows something of 
French ingenuity in evoking striking situations from circum- 
stances that are perfectly simple and probable. And these situa- 
tions, although {frequently recurring, are by no means mere 
stimulants to excitement, as is too often the case. On the con- 
trary, they fall naturally into the plan of the story, either 
illustrating its phases or advancing its progress, They serve 
to bring out in etiective relief the characters which are quietly, 
yet forcibly, contrasted; while to the last, we are left in 
agreeable uncertainty as to the fortunes and fate of the 
various personages in whom we have been brought to feel 
genuine interest. It is evident that Miss Corkran has observed 
and studied character with a practical purpose. She has achieved 
the very difficult feat of ea us tothe intimacy of a little 
group of children, and making them preserve the characteristics of 
their various idiosyncrasies when they have grown up into men and 
women. The performance is the more creditable because no one 
of the group is commonplace, while each is made a distinct source 
of interest. They are dominated by conflicting influences in their 
natures, which are strong ultimately for good or for evil; and as 
some of them are exposed to. more than ordinary temptations, we 


| fear that the principle of evil may triumph. Yet anxiety is never 


is worthy of a primitive Landseer). Itis worth noticing, | 


perhaps, that the paintings in the caves of Depuch Island 
are absolutely free from any suggestion of grossness. Depuch 
Island, on the north-west coast, is, as it were, the national gallery 
of the blacks, a vast collection of primzeval frescoes on the wails 
of caves; but it is suspected by some authorities that the pictures 
are the work of shipwrecked Malays. 

None of Mr. Brough Smyth's chapters 1s more interesting or 
better illustrated than that which treats of native weapons. 
These are chiefly the various sorts of spear (headed with stone 
or hard wood), of club, of “throwing-stick” (answering to the 
Roman amentum), and of boomerang. The play-boomerang, with 
which wonderful feats are performed, is called wonyuim ; the war 
boomerang is Barn-geet ; the latter being the less curved of the two, 
and, as far as our own experience goes, the more difficult to throw. 
No two weapons are exactly alike, and the Euro may amuse 
and perplex himself with one, while with another he absolutely 


unnaturally overstrained, and we read for the most part in a serene 
assurance that good will have the best of it in the end, and that 
efforts of self-sacrifice and devotion will have their reward even in 
this world. Perhaps the explanation of Miss Corkran’s success 
lies partly in her not having attempted too much. The lite- 
rary tact of which we have spoken has counselled her to con- 
centrate her cares on a limited number of people; and she 
has paid the strictest attention to the unities of place. The 
actual dramatis persone number hardly more than half a dozen ; 
and all the incidents at which we personally assist take place near 
the country village of Fareham, which gives occasion for some 
picturesque sketches of rural scenery; althouzh the author never 
obtrudes these ily for the mere sake of eloquent deserip- 
tion. 

There is no prettier scene in the book than one in the opening 


* Latheby Towers. By Alice Corkran, Author of “ Bessie Lang,” 
London: Kichard Bentley & Son. 1879. 
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chapter, where the children of two rival families make each other's 
acquaintance in a picturesque little adventure. Latheby Towers 
has been from generations the heritage of the long-descended 
family of that name. The walls of the ancient rooms are still hung 
with their portraits, as the interior of the venerable church is filled 
with their ancestral monuments. But a sperdthriit baronet, su 
posed to be the last legitimate scion of the race, has taken ad- 
vantage of the extinction of the entail to part with the pro- 
y. The purchaser was Mr. Saville, a wealthy brewer, who 
established himself at the Towers. But Sir Peter when 
he sold the place reserved to himself the Dower House; and 
the Mr. Latheby who would have inherited, had his father 
been born in wedlock, is come thither to establish himself with 
a son and daughter. Mr, Latheby has a strong conviction that 
his grandparents were duly married, and consequently believes 
himself to have been deeply wronged. Naturally, if unjustly, he 
resents the presence of the Savilles in his ancestral hal!s, although 
they bought the property and paid for it honestly. And he is 
the more puffed up with family rs and stands the more on the 
family dignity, for the shadow of the bar sinister that falls across 
his seutcheon; while Mr. Saville’s widow, who has been left in 
possession of the Towers, has a good deal of the innate vulgarity 
of the newly rich. The feelings of their respective children 


have naturally taken colour from the atmosphere in which they | 


have been brought up; and so we are pre to understand the 
meeting of the little enemies. We cannot pass it over in 
silence, and yet we feel that the episode loses all its grace and 
half its humour by being condensed, instead of being quoted at 
length. Little Clara Saville, who, heiress as she is, is very much 
left to her own devices, has wandered out into the fields, sadly 
disconsolate over the death of a blind bullfinch. The history of 
her relations with the bullfinch, by the by, is in itself extremely 
touching, as well as happily suggestive of her affectionate, though 
high-spirited, nature. Rear the Lathebys’ cottage she hears voices, 
and, looking over the hedge,shesees a boy and a girl, very much of her 
or the boy she feels immense sympathy and interest 
when it has dawned upon her that he is blind, like her departed bull- 
finch. She timidly introduces herself; they begin to prattle their 
childish confidences ; and one and the other are most frankly out- 
spoken. Clara sketches her portrait at the request of the blind 
boy. “You must be pretty,” he says, “and I suppose you have 
a bright complexion ? 
But on further explanations she has a great shock. Cecil Latheby 
reveals his identity ; and when he learns who the little beauty is, 
he declares that he and she can never possibly be friends. 


“Very rosy. I am pretty,” is the answer. | 


The | 
Towers were given to his ancestors because they were valorous, and | 


advances possible which would otherwise seem indelicate and un- 
maidenly. She takes to meeting him in the dark loft in the 
church, where he goes regularly to practise on the organ; and 
there is much quiet drollery as well as rough eloquence in the 
description cf the behaviour of the pair by the old parish 
organist :— 

There they sit, side by side, and look as cosy and bright as if they were 
sitting in the middle of a bit of sunshine [ cannot see. She plays a little 
and he half smiles and half scolds her; and she looks up into his blind face 
with soft eyes all shining. Sometimes she speaks so coaxing to him .... 
and she listens, breathing a little hard, and her cheeks a little dee in 
colour—and sometimes she quarrels with him—and that’s the sweetest of all. 

It is equally good when he again prevails on her to make the 
inventory of her more mature charms for his benetit; comparing 
it with all he so well remembers of what the girl had told him so 
| many years before, when she made her offer to him in the meadow 
' under the hedge. In spite of passing storm-clouds the future of 

the lovers might have seemed almost too assured to be interesting 
| to novel-readers of experience. But Miss Corkran, with much art, 

has given Cecil a formidable rival, in the shape of a cousin who 
| has been brought up with Miss Saville. Fred Raikes is in 
| every way worthy of her; he has prevailed on her to give him 
| a conditional acceptance ; the happiness of his life appears to 
be in her hands, and we feel that, if he misses her, he will 
| have hard measure. But it strikes us as barely possible that 
| the author may relent in his favour. There is a powerful 
| and ingeniously conceived scene, where Raikes, who is a doctor 
and an enthusiastic oculist, is consulted by Cecil’s sister as 
to the chances of the restoration of her brother's sight. Raikes 
naturally hesitates; but he feels on reflection that it will be 
a noble answer to some malicious imputations on his conduct 
if he can restore light to the rival whom he has good cause 
| to detest. An ordinary novel-writer would have made the 
| operation triumphantly successful. In Miss Corkran’s hands it 
| ends in a dismal failure, and the faint spark of light that had 
given rise to glimmerings of hope is extinguished at once and for 
| ever. It is easy to imagine the various states of mind which arise 
out of the deplorable catastrophe—Raikes’s bitter self-reproach, 
Cecil’s noble resignation, the disappointment and indignation of 
Clara, which make her cruelly unjust to her cousin. However, 
| things calm down in the end. Raikes finds a rich consolation in 
| the grateful appreciation of Cecil’s sister, while Clara, though she 
can give him neither her hand nor her heart, has learned to value 
him next to her husband. And so one of the pleasantest stories 
we have read for some time past is brought to a finish as brightly 
as it began, after a due amount of trouble and uncertainty. 


Clara’s grandfather had bought them like a sack of hops. Not that 


it is her fault, he owns relentingly, when Clara is gasping and 
showing symptoms of crying. Clara is honestly struck by the 
force of his argument, and impetuously anxious to make restitution. 
“T'll give it to you as soon as it’s mine,” she said, “if you'll give 
me the Dower House, for you know I must have a house.” Cecil 
does not quite see his way to the arrangement; and Clara on 
second thoughts whispers something into his ear, “in her softest 
little voice,’ when his sister has joined them and they are on 
the point of parting. “ We might marry” is the solution 
that has occurred to her. But when she breaks her purpose to 
her family, her mother puts the thing in a different light. 
Mrs. Saville explains that Cecil and his father are come into their 
neighbourhood to take “the Towers” away from the people who 
have paid for them. So Clara sits down and pens a retractation to 
her possible fiancé. Thus it runs:— 

“ Dear Sir,—I had the pleasure of meeting you to-day in the field behind 
the mill and of talking to you. I have the honour of writing to you now 
to tell you, that I shall never marry you—Never.” (This last word was 
written in larger letters than the rest and forcibly scratched under three 
times. The writing, that had been punctiliously neat and prim, now be- 
came erratic.) “ And when I meet you, I shall not speak to you. But I 
want you to know, that I think it mean and horrid to take back something 
that has already been paid for; and my mother paid a heap of money for 
the Towers. 1 think it is like being a Robber to try to get them back for 
nothing. This is all I have to say.” (Here the writing resumed its 
ambitious evenness.) “And I beg to remain, dear sir, yours truly, 
Ciara SAVILLE.” 

The letter and the childish talk are not only as prettily funny as 
need be, but they give us the forecast of the characters of the 
children as they seem likely to grow up, with the clue to the 
future course of the story. We know of course, or at all 
events we presume, that the emphasized “ never ” of Clara will be 
falsified by events. When Clara and Cecil meet again they meet 
as young man and a woman, and their families are more 
estranged than ever. Mr. Latheby has tried an action at law for the 
vindication of his father’s legitimacy, and has been more embittered 
than before by its failure. Clara tiercely resents the attempt, and 
lays herself out for revenge by doing her utmost to injure the 

pects of Uecil, who has been brought down to giving lessons 
in music. How the beginnings of her compassion and involun 
respect for him gradually intensify and ~~ into warmer feel- 
ings is told with equal power and delicacy. ‘The series of accidents 
that foree a renewal of their acquaintance on them is described 
with great delicacy and spirit ; as when Clara, maliciously watch- 
ing the blind man blundering along a woodland path, makes 
an involuutary rush to the rescue when he is on the point of 
stumbling into the river. It is by slow and very natural d 
that the vindictiveness of her quick and emotional nature yields 
to explanations and to her better feelings. But, when once 
won over, she is won effectually; and Cecil's blindness makes 


POLLOCK’S LECTURES ON FRENCH POETS.* 


HE French are beginning to admit that we are careful 
and loving students of their literature. The eminent critic 
who the other day entreated all Germans, Russians, Spaniards, 
Italians, and Patagonians to understand once for all that Paul de 
Kock is not considered a classical French writer politely refrained 
from including the English in his admonition. He tacitly ad- 
mitted that we, at least, know better. Times have changed since 
Mrs. Trollope, finding herself in Paris, deemed it right to warn 
London readers against a dangerous writer named Victor Hugo, 
whose pr-ductions were “calculated to do great injury to human 
nature.” But the first prominent advocacy of French writers in 
England commenced about fifteen years ago, and took the eccentric 
form of homage paid to one or two rather curious than valuable 
poets, such as Baudelaire. The last two seasons have shown a 
tendency among our best younger critics to view contemporary 
French literature from a wider and saner standpoint; and Mr. 
Pollock’s volume of bright and appreciative studies will do much 
to increase this tendency. 

Mr. Pollock may be said to deal with two themes—Béranger 
and Romanticism ; for though his lectures are four in number, 
and include Alfred de Musset and Victor Hugo among their 
subjects, yet he mainly regards these two poets as the repre- 
sentatives of the romantic movement. The section on Alfred de 
Musset is particularly worthy of attention. We do not know that 
the singular temperament of this poet has ever before found so acute 
an observer, and we are inclined to claim for Mr. Pollock's criti- 
cism in this case greater originality than in any other. He 
begins his study by recounting Gautier’s tale of Le Chevalier 
Double, in which the hero is for ever accompanied by a red knight 
—— similar to himself, and whose heart is ceaselessly occupied 

y contrasted instincts and battling emotions. Mr. Pollock ap- 
plies this parable to the case of Alfred de Musset, and points out 
with great acumen the ceaseless warfare that went on between the 
elements of his character :— 

In him, as in Oluf, there were always two natures at work in opposition to 
each other. The one was tender, gentle, quick to feel every impression of 
outside circumstances, to respond to kindness with all the warmth of a 
poet’s heart, and to grieve at harshness, ingratitude, or malice, with the 
sorrow of a child who cannot believe that the world is not all beautiful. 
The other was hard, suspicious, distrusting alike the people and the 
impressions he encountered, treating life as a thing to be made tolerable 
only by a reckless abatYonment of all belief in, or striving after, high aims 
—a spectacle for the due enjoyment of which were needed a mind resolved 
against serious enterprise—a wit ready to jest at scars, and a heart prepared 


* Lectures on French Poets. By Walter Herries Pollock. London: 
C. Kegan Paul & Co. 1879. 
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to deny the possibility of feeling a wound. Such, more or less, were the 
two natures always working i each other in Musset, of whom it 
a be said that he was constantly playing Mephistopheles to his own 
ausi 
This is very acutely felt and admirably put; and it is surely this 
precise weakness, this ardent helplessness of twofold imperfection, 
that has made Musset so charming to emotional natures and so 
repulsive to purely intellectual ones. It is particularly to be 
noticed that Mr. Swinburne, to whom merit in almost all its forms 
appeals, is quite unable to speak tolerantly of Alfred de Musset. 

e cynical softness of the poet of Namouna is absolutely repug- 
nant to the transcendental imagination that created Lrechtheus. 
We cannot dwell on this theme; but we must not fail to point out 
- Mr. Pollock has some very happy remarks on the comedies of 

usset. 

To characterize Victor Hugo in a chapter of fifty pages is not 
an easy task, and the study before us makes no pretension to being 
exhaustive. It almost confines itself, in fact, to an examination of 
Hugo's position as the dramatist of Romanticism. The young 
poet’s interview with Talma, his famous preface to Cromweli, a 

reface which was like the Tables of the Law on Sinai to his 
reathless band of disciples, the refusal of Marton de Lorme, the 

rehearsal and representation of Hernani, all this leads up to an 
analysis of the beauties and the faults of Le Roi s'amuse. Mr. 
Pollock, who dedicates his book to Mr. Henry Irving, shows 
so very special an attraction to the study of dramatic art, 
and so delicate an appreciation of its requirements, that we 
could wish those portions of the volume much larger which deal 
with the French stage; and this subject is so fertile in whim- 
sical anecdote and subtle insight into artistic character that we 
cannot but hope he will make it the theme ofa more extended work. 
The translations here given—limited, it is true, to two long pas- 
sages of blank verse—suggest that such a book might with advan- 
tage be supplied with numerous versions of tragical poetry from 
the hand that has given us this rendering of part of La Lose de 
?Infante:— 

The Koran’s Eblis and the Bible’s Cain 

Are scarce as black as was that spectre King, 

Son of a spectre Emperor,—who sat 

On the Escurial wielding evil’s sword ; 

He hung above the nations like a dream— 

He lived, and none dared look at him, for fright 

Cast round the King a strange and baleful light. 

Men shuddered as they saw his ushers pass, 

So much was he confounded in their eyes 

With the tomb’s depths and with the heaven’s stars, 

So near he seemed to be to God himself. 

His fatal will, that never could be moved, 

Seemed to hold destiny with iron grasp. 

All nations—save dark Britain—bowed to him ; 

His mouth was silence, mystery his soul ; 

His throne built up of fraud and treachery ,— 

He rode the darkness like a sculptured knight. 


When we come to leave the greatest names of the Romanticists 
and to descend to the petit cénacle, we are not sure that Mr. Pollock 
is quite indulgent enough to hissubject. M.Jérome Paturot is very 
delightful, but he is not perhaps more amusing than and scarcely 
so oe as many of the genui_e youth of the pale face 
and Merovingian locks. There is no epoch of modern literature 
quite so amusing as the Paris of 1830. In reading of Bouchardy, 
with his Indian graces, like a young black panther; of Jules Vabre 
the architect, who renounced all drinks but double stout that he 
might understand Macbeth; or of Graziano, who tried to drink sea- 
water out of a skull in emulation of Han d’Islande, we are in- 
clined to sigh, with the biographer of John Gilpin, “ When they 
behave that way again, may we be there to see.” To have met 
Gérard de Nerval patiently leading his lobster with a blue ribbon 
along the streets of Paris, or to have dined with Pétrus Borel en 
costume d orgie, these are pleasures for which Mrs. Blimber might 
have relinquished that little visit to Cicero in his retreat at 
Tusculum. The painters flaunted on their palates seditious colours 
proscribed by the Institute, the architects lost themselves in the 
colossal audacities and florid luxury of their dreams, the sculptors 
mourned that marble must always be white, and lent itself 
but prudishly to the raptures of the new age. It was a time 
when to live was pleasure, but to be young was ecstasy; a 
time like a sudden warm spring, when the slow progress of the 
seasons is confounded in a simultaneous blossoming of early trees 
and late. Unfortunately the quick hot growth was soon nipped 
by the frost, and of all the promise of le petit cénacle there ripened 
little beyond the ardent and iridescent, but faulty, work of 
Théophile Gautier. It was not so with the cénacle itself. The 
career of Victor Hugo was attended by those of Lamartine and 
De Vigny, whose independent qualities have been obscured by the 
immense genius of their compeer. ine, after having enjoyed 
a success of singular peng ogee into a position very far 
inferior to his pretensions. Vigny, the representation of whose 
Chatterton in 1835 was almost as momentous as that of Hernan?in 


1830, had none of Victor Hugo’s personal attraction, and is now 
represented, not by any school of disciples, but by the solitary and 
austere figure of Victor de Laprade, a poet who wil] probably take 
a higher position in French literature than he now holds when > 
posterity has rudely shaken some more brilliant reputations. But | 
all these men, De Vigny and Lamartine no less than Victor Hugo, 
descend in the direct line from André Chénier, father of all that is 
vital in modern French poetry, and creator, in a sense by the side 
of which the influence of Keats on English poetry is weak, of the 
whole new direction of imaginative life in France. It was per- 


fectly true that the preface of Cromwell contained, as the Merov- 
ingian youths declared, the _— doctrine of Romanticism; but it 
is just as true that, without Latouche’s edition of Chénier, it could 
never have taken that form and energy. 

At the close of the volume Mr, Pollock draws an ingenious 
parallel between the classical school against which the cénacle 
contended and the “classicist” period, as he calls it, in our own 
Restoration literature. He compares Shakspeare trimmed and 
dressed by Ducis with Shakspeare travestied by Davenant and 
imitated by Rowe. We confess that it seems to us that he some- 
what exaggerates the sins of his countrymen. At the worst of 
times the English tragic poets possessed those distinctive qualities 
of style which preserve a literature from becoming entirely decom- 
posed. But the corruption of tragic poetry in France after Vol- 
taire was complete. A critic of quick ear and practised taste can 
recognize the peculiar manner and metre of Otway as distinct from 
that of Dryden, of Rowe as other than that of Southerne. But 
who is to distinguish Champfort from Blin de Sainmore? The 
tone, the measure, the monotonous swing of the rhetoric are abso- 
lutely identical. “Tous les poémes,” as Théodore de Banville con- 
fesses, “du dix-huitiéme siécle se ressemblent ; tous font rimer 
époux et coups, mourante et expiante, et sont faits de vers muets, 
sourds et endormants.” We could easily cap those instances of 
turgid and offensive verse which Mr. Pollock quotes from Otway 
and from Rowe; but we could with equal ease bring forward from 
those dramatists specimens of powerful tragic poetry, at once har- 
monious and moving, which we would defy him to approach with 
citations from Lafdsse or La Harpe. Thus, in spite of all the 
bombast and dulness of the Restoration, its poets were capable of 
passing on to their successors unquenched the mo ee imagination, 
while the flat and uniform writers of the last classical period in 
France had lost the universal light altogether, and were mere 
— moving along in an unwholesome phantasmal glimmer of 

eir own. 

The style in which Mr. Pollock’s volume is com is very 
bright and clear, and has no unpleasant affectation of fine writing. 
The book is one which appeals to a wide circle of readers, and 
should be certain of a wide success. 


IMPERIAL INDIA* 


Le ee and casual tourists have in one shape or other 
told us a good deal about India. It is quite right that 
artists should tell us something more. But it is surely not desi- 
rable that they should disfigure their narratives by a style in 
which vulgarity contends for mastery with flippancy. Mr. Prinsep 
is fond of what some critics term the rollicking and free-and-easy 
manner. Lajas and Nawabs with him are always “ swells.” They 
occasionally chew “some beastly stuff” in a leaf. A summer 
palace inspires him with a delightful sense of “ rumminess.” On 
another occasion he wades through elush and snow across the Pir 
Punjal pass, “ cursing ” the Maharaja all the way. He condescends 
to repeat a contemptible bit of scandal about a native general who 
twanged a guitar under the windows of an English lady. Duri 

the hot weather in a railway journey, when the tatties or wetted 
screens of grass did not work, he was, apparently, “in hell fire.” 
Sir Salar Jung, when he urged the cession of the Berars, is elegantly 
supposed to have “caught it hot.” In fact we never come on 
what might have been a graphic description of a feast, a festival, 
or a native assembly, without being offended by some glaring viola- 
tion of good taste. This is the more provoking, because Mr. Prinsep, 
as he tells us, belongs to a family honourably distinguished in Indian 
annals. In the last generation more than one member of it rose 
to eminence in one or other of the Indian services and at the Indian 
bar. Mr. Prinsep’s father was a keen politician and an excel- 
lent Orientalist, and served the State, in India and in England, 
for the long period of sixty-five years. The dedication to the 
memory of this gentleman, the late Henry Thoby Prinsep, is simple 
and appropriate. The Indian connexion of the author has saved 
him some preliminary labour, and has kept him from very serious 
errors. * But every now and then, especially in the latter half of 
his volume, he stumbles, and he has no more business to dabble in 
philology than the Sanskrit or Arabic Professor at either Univer- 
sity has to paint pictures for the Exhibition. Gaj means elephant, 
but it is Sanskrit, and not Persian as the author will have it. To 
call the wife of Shiva Saté is rather a stretch. Sati, as most 
people know, is the excellent. wife who used to burn with the 
corpse of her husband. The term is also applied to the goddess 
Uma, and this word again is sometimes used as a synonym for 
Durga or Parvati. But the latter are the names by which the 
consort of Shiva is usually known. Mr. Prinsep’s remarks about 
the demeanour, habits, and language of the native potentates 
whose faces he was condescending enough to transfer to his can- 
vas, are very questionable, not to say offensive and impertinent. 
We have lately read a long discussion in one of the Indian journals 
about the difficulty of the fusion of races, the hauteur of the 
Englishman, the rigid caste of the native, and the exclusiveness 
of both. But the difficulties of their meeting cordially in society, 
or in some common pursuit, will be greatly enhanced if travellers 
who are admitted into the palaces of Nawabs and Rajas think 
themselves at liberty to fill their chapters with accounts of the 


* Imperial India: an Artist’s Journal. Mlustrated by numerous Sketches 
taken at the Courts of the Principal Chiefs in India. By Val. C. Prinsep. 
London: Chapman & Hall. 
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physical peculiarities of their hosts. We are told that one prince 
was bored, and yawned at one sitting and was “gorged with 
breakfast” at another; that a second had a largish nose, pig 
eyes, and an enormous stomach; that a third was covered with 
jewels, and yet, for all that, was a “miserable object”; that a 
fourth exhibited bare legs and a common-looking pugree (tutban); 
that a Ranee was utterly uneducated, and that one “ paternal” is 
a “solid lump of inert flesh.” Indian Residents and Agents at 
native Courts, who endeavour to restrain spendthrifts, to educate 
minors properly, and to repel intriguing and licentious Ranees, have 
occasionally, in their duty to the Government, to say rough things 
and to recommend hard measures. But their reports are private 
and confidential, and are quay “ Bowdlerized ” before they see 
the light. Mr. Prinsep does not seem to perceive that he has 
committed a breach of the unwritten canons of good taste when 
he dilates humorously on the corpulence or the phraseology of his 
sitters. His cena on Anglo-Indian engineers may be less 
questionable; but we hesitate to accept them as decisive in 
anatters of art, revival, and decoration. 

All this is the more to be lamented because Mr. Prinsep 
travelled to courts and provinces not always visited by the tourist, 
and sometimes unknown, except by description, to officials who 
have passed a quarter of a century in the country. He saw several 
-of the Rajput princes, painted the most noted of the Mahrattas, 
visited Kashmir and Hyderabad, and went over much of the 

und whieh has been so admirably described by M. Rousselet. 

t there is as much difference between L’Inde des Rajas and 
Imperial India as there is between a virgin and child by Luini 
and a village scene by a third-rate artist of the Dutch school. We 
are thankful that the author did not extend his journey further 
east than Benares. A picture of Calcutta society from the same 
“ rollicking” pen would in all probability have seriously offended 
the Anglo-Indian community. It would be unfair to say that the 
book is all slang, or to deny that there are passages which evince 
general observation, intelligence, and a correct appreciation of the 
ony of English rule. Attention is drawn to the contrast 

tween the head station of an English province and the residence 
of a Political Agent at some native court. It is quite true that an 
air of official primness pervades the first. No outdoor labour by 
prisoners; no picturesque buildings half in ruins; but roads 
metalled and watered, and rows of offices with walls of dazzling 
whiteness and Venetians of bright green. Very likely, too, in the 
native towns there are picturesque horsemen, with long spears and 

curious head-pieces; and the criminals whom the Maharaja’s 
tribunals have sentenced to imprisonment instead of, as in old 
days, to fines or mutilation, may spend their time pleasantly in 
watering the vegetable garden of the Agent Safzb, instead of grind- 
ing at the oil mill or weaving at the loom within the walls 
of a regulation gaol. We have heard in old times of mis- 
demeanants of the first class who were occasionally allowed to 
take an airing, or who cut grass for the judge’s horses. But 
our object in India is not to perpetuate picturesque groups and 
uaint customs for the pencil of the artist, but to leave 
hind us some practical and abiding memorial of a Govern- 
ment which must rest on the belief in its order, strength, 
and equity, as it has no basis of similarity in colour and creed. 
Mr. Prinsep, in another passage (p. 106), contrasts the melan- 
choly of the people in our own provinces with the “surly in- 
difference ” and “ the amusement and fun” to be found in a purely 
Indian town. We take this to be sheer delusion. At a large 
mela, or native fair, in Bengal, Behar, or the Upper Provinces 
may be seen quite as much excitement, “ fun,’ and animation 

as is good for the people, and as can be ever witnessed in Jeypore 
or Gwalior; and the author can never have seen the Hindu Rath 
Jatra, the Mohurrum, or a gathering at the tomb of a native Pir, 
deceased a couple of hundred years back in the odour of Mahom- 
medan sanctity, or he would not venture to write pragmatically 
about dulness and decorum. It is true, however, that the Anglo- 
Indian official, Magistrate, Judge, or Commissioner, may appear to 
the visitor to be melancholy and oppressed with work. The duties of 
the civilian are manifold and his recreations are few. At stations 
of moderate size there are no public amusements of any kind at 
all. It is not every one who is active or muscular enough to play 
racquets in April or May between the walls of a court which has 
been thoroughly heated by twelve hours of unbroken sunshine. 
Cricket is the pastime of the cold weather, and very often shoot- 
ing, even for the least exacting sportsman, is not to be had near 
the station or anywhere but out incamp. We think it was Mr. 
Grant-Duff who remarked, after his tour through India, that 
civilians seemed too busy to think, or to collect their ideas into 
one focus and to draw conclusions from the multiplicity of their ex- 
periences. The real explanation of this we take to be the fact 
that in India the servants of the State perform the double work 
which in England is portioned out between the paid official 
and the unpaid philanthropist. In India, one and the same man 
makes roads, catches offenders or tries them, and sits all day in 
the court-house, the treasury, or the secretariat. At odd times 
he visits hospitals, presides at municipal boards, takes the lead in 
charitable movements, and generally organizes and directs the 
social forces of the time. In England, much of this last kind of 
work is got through by men who are not paid for it, and who in 
many cases have no regular duty to perform. In the East men 
are the servants both of the State and of society, and it is no 
wonder if they occasionally feel the double duty to be rather more 


than mortal shoulders can bear. A Political Agent or Resident ata 
native Court has at times heavy responsibiiities ; and when there | 


is an intrigue in the Zenana, or a contest on a question of privilege 
between a Rajput Prince and his feudal chieftains, it may require 
all his tact and much of his time to prevent an outbreak and to 
bring the dispute to a peaceful issue. But no one would think of 
comparing the ordinary work of a “ Political” with the downright, 
continuous, unbroken labour exacted froma judicial or an executive 
oflicer serving under Sir George Couper or Sir Ashley Eden. 

We have no objection to Mr. Prinsep on his own ground as an 
artist. He says truly that the “ natives have beautiful things, 
and dress themselves with some feeling for colour.” His picture 
of a Nautch girl, very much as he describes one at p. 95, has already 
attracted attention. Elsewhere he expresses a hope, which will 
find an echo in the heart of many an Anglo-Indian, that he is not 
getting too familiar with the “ sights and scenes of the native 
bazaars.” “ A native man or woman with his or her drapery 
round them ” is, as he remarks, a classical sight. The description 
of sunrise over the Himalayas is just and graphic, and shows that the 
author is capable of better things than schoolboy slang. The clear 
outline of the jagged peaks; the darker blue of the lower ranges 
beneath the snow level; the delicacy of tone and the gradual 
succession of colours—gold, delicate yellow, and roseate—the whole 
vanishing when the sun reaches a certain point; all this is well 
described. The crowd of bathers at the Ghauts at Benares in the 
early morning is one of the sights of the holy city. It has often 
been described by travellers, and Mr. Prinsep must have really 
felt, as he says, that it would require a month’s careful study to do 
the scene justice. These remarks will more conviction than 
any vague expressions about the “ untold wealth” and the 
abundance to be found in the jungly dominions of Indian Rajas. 
Nothing hitherto has made any sensible contribution to the 
resources of India in this particular line except coal, and even the 
best coal will only answer for sea-going steamers when mixed 
with the English or Australian kind. Neither do we find 
fault with Mr. Prinsep for giving his impressions of India 
in a concluding chapter. It would be absurd for officials to 
claim a monopoly of knowledge, or to say that a traveller 
is not justified in telling us how the political machine seems 
to work, and what are the difficulties or the aids to the good 
government of the country. If there is nothing very original in 
the remarks on the native character, its sensitiveness, suppleness, 
cunning, inconsistency, tyranny, and so forth, there is no grave 
misconception of good or bad qualities; and the author dwells 
very properly on the “inexhaustible field” which India presents 
to his brother artists. But India, though tempting enough to the 
painter, may be ruin to the thing painted. Heat and damp, white 
ants, and horrible creeping things, are most injurious to neglected 
works of art; and it requires constant vigilance on the part of 
curators and secretaries to prevent damage to the portraits of 
celebrities which adorn the walls of Government House, the Town 
Hall, the High Court of Justice, the Asiatic Society, the Metcalfe 
Hall, and other buildings. A few years ago a cyclone annihilated 
a painted window in the new Cathedral at Calcutta, but happily 
spared a finer work of art in the old Cathedral, regarding which 
the late Mr. J.C. Marshman used to relate an anecdote on the 
authority of a contemporary. There was an old firm of Tulloh 
and Co., which for many years was the Tattersalls of Bengal. 
When Zoflany, in 1787, was painting an altar piece for this old 
Cathedral, he was somewhat perplexed to find sitters for all 
the heads in the “Last Supper.” The requisite number of 

rtraits was, however, filled up, with the exception of Judas 

riot; and the senior partner of Tulloh and Co. was induced 
to sit for the betrayer, under the belief that he was representing 
St. John the Divine. But, in spite of this deception, we never 
heard that Zoffany wrote ill-natured remarks about the eyes and 
complexions of his models. 


GRIFFITHS ON THE ENGLISH ARMY.* 


\ AJOR GRIFFITHS gives asa reason for publishing this 

book the want for some work which should describe in a 
popular fashion the condition of the British army of to-day. 
“ Manyand great changes,” he observes, “ have recently been made in 
its ‘character and constitution ; old institutions have gone by the 
board ; a reforming spirit deeply impressed with the necessity of 
keeping pace with the times has led to the introduction of others, 
which are still on their trial.” And he goes on to say that“ he 
has been at liberty,” as a retired officer, “ to speak his mind more 
freely, to discuss more openly the changes recently introduced, to 
press further reform with greater insistence than if he were still 
on full pay.” The use of such a book for the general reader, 
giving an account of the army in all its different branches, may be 
freely admitted, and the descriptive part is clearly and pleasantly 
written ; but as for the boldness of criticism foreshadowed in the 
preface as permissible to the critic who has left the army, utterances 
far more outspoken are to be found issuing every day from men 
still in the service. Major Griffiths roars you as gently as a suck- 
ing dove, and, in fact, has done his spiriting as gently as if he were 
on the staff of the Horse Guards. He is severe enough indeed on 
the follies of the past, and lashes himself up into quite a state 
of indignation when denouncing the mismanagement of Crimean 
days; but that anything still remains to be done in the way 


* The English Army: its Past History, Present Condition, and Future 
Prospects. By Major Arthur Griffiths, late 63rd Regiment. Cassell, 
Petter, & Galpin. 
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of reform, or that any one is to blame for stopping reform, is | pense of the past is especially notable. In the Crimean days “ the 


at most rather implied than stated; or, if any shortcomings are | 
admitted, the responsibility for their continuance is not placed on— 
the right shoulders. Thus, when a man who is going to lay bare un- 
ingly our faults of system begins by telling us that the duties of 
e Deputy Adjutant-General at the Horse Guards are “ varied inthe 
extreme ”—going on to explain that the officer in question arranges 
guards of honour and State ceremonials, and decides upon and 
notifies to those entitled to know “the word” or countersign of 
the day—ill-natured persons might remark that this is not an 
unapt illustration of the sort of appropriateness of the establishment 
in question to the needs of the times, and that the officer whose 
valuable time is engaged in entrusting the grave secret of the 
countersign in Pall Mall to the privileged class entitled to share in 
the mystery will not improbably be leavened somewhat strongly 
with the ideas of the good old times of Sir David Dundas and the 
Duke of York. Of the latter distinguished officer, by the way, 
Major Griffiths says kindly that “he was actuated with the best 
intentions, but was good-natured to a fault; and he suffered social 
influence and personal feelings to prevail with him”; and here we 
— — suspect our author to be writing satire under the guise 
e. 
f the supply branches of the army Major Grifliths writes that 


frequent and drastic as have been the changes introduced in army supply, 
they have been mostly of an experimental kind. By this means, slowly 
and tentatively, the system best suited to meet the heavy strain of real 
war has been built up in the calm, undisturbed atmosphere of peace. . 

It is true that, ina great measure, only the skeleton exists ; but the bones 
are those of a sound frame, which can be promptly fed and expanded into 
muscle and flesh. . . . This, in effect, took place very recently, when the 
prospect of hostilities ‘with Russia led to the partial mobilization of two 
army corps, to serve, if needs were, as an expeditionary force to the East. 


This extract illustrates the danger of using metaphors, for un- 
doubtedly the process of mobilizing our army only too faithfully 
represents what would follow the attempt to furnish a skeleton 
with flesh and muscle. To describe the wild organizations and 
disorganizations which have succeeded each other of recent years, 
in the attempts made to arrive at a supply system which will work 
in a fashion and not break down whenever a strain is put on it, as 
something built up in the calm atmosphere of peace, is sufficiently 
inappropriate. As to the late mobilization having been a satisfactory 
experiment, the most that it proved was that the establishment of 
men required for two army corps could be got together in the first 
instance; but from a system which should keep the establishment 
full by supplying trained soldiers to fill up casualties we are as 
far off as ever; while as to the arrangements for transport and 
supply, the step was indeed taken of appointing a provisional com- 
mander-in-chief and head of the statf, but all the arrangements 
were carried out by the central departments in Pall Mall, and the 
officers who would have been appointed to the expedition had 
nothing to say to the arrangements. The lesson which might have 
been learnt in the art of decentralization was thus to a great ex- 
tent thrown away, while as much fuss was made over the job by 
the establishments in Pall Mall as would have sufficed to mobilize 
the whole German army. 

Turning to the account of the artillery we find the same 
scorn for the effete procedure of the past, and the same optimism 
in dealing with the e~isting state of things. Speaking of the old 
brigade system which has just been done away with, Major 
Griffiths observes that, “when the brigade head-quarters was at 
Jamaica or Halifax, and single batteries acknowledging its sway 
were stationed at Hong Kong, the Cape, or New South Wales, 
the delays and difficulties in administrative intercommunication 
were obviously very great. The new arrangement substitutes a 
few large brigades for several small ones, each of which has now 
its head-quarters fixed permanently in England.” This is an im- 
provement, but the absurdity is still maintained that at the same 
station (say in India) where three batteries may be stationed 
together, one horse, one field, and one garrison—instead of these 
being regarded as parts of the same reziment, each battery makes 
its separate returns to a separate head-quarters, and the 
men are not interchangeable. As to the future of artillery, 
“all that seems required of leaders of field batteries is 
to realize me * the splendid réle which will be theirs in 
modern war. the last great war the artillery was wielded 
with a new lavishness and a reckless boldness bitherto un- 
known. Batteries were decimated perhaps, but not till they 
had done tremendous execution.” We may observe, by the way, 
that an infantry regiment in a battle which was only decimated 
would not be considered to have suffered very severely ; but our esti- 
mate from this statement of the tremendous effects of artillery fire 
must be modified by what Major Griffiths himself tells us a little 
further on, when he comes to speak of the infantry. “Last of all,” 
he says; “ musketry fire, compared with other destructive agents 
in warfare, is the only one that really kills. Deaths by infantry 
bullets in the Franco-German campaign were just ninety-five per 
cent. of the whole number slain.” ‘here is no doubt about this, we 
it considerably our disposition to accept 

author as a guide in speculating on the splendid part to be 
by the artillery of the fatare. to ded with 

e different branches of the service, infantry, etna artillery, and 
engineers, not to mention the general staff, he is equally ecstatic about 
eack in turn. The of the future especially is also to haye a 

part, although ninety-five per cent. of the execution may be 
try fire. And it is in dealing with the cavalry that our 


author's tendency to praise the present administration at the ex- 


uniform worn was beautiful to the eyes which could only approve 
creaseless coats, and trousers clinging like wax to the legs..... 
But in none of the ranks, from the highest to the lowest . . . . 
was there prevalent any notion that soldiering for the cavalryman 
meant more than a gocd seat and hands upon a horse, the punctual 
discharge of stable duties, the polish of buttons, and super- 
ficial acquaintance with the rudiments of a mechanical 
drill.” But “that a substantial movement ahead has been 
made since the Crimean days cannot be denied. Earnest 
students of contemporary military history have conned closely 
the lessons of recent great campzigns, and have persistently urged 
upon the authorities the necessity for changes in the cavalry to 
keep pace with the changed conditions of warfare.” But it is one 
thing to urge reforms and another to carry them out; and, as a 
surt of commentary on hisstatement about the “ substantial move- 
— made ahead ” just spoken of, Major Griffiths goes on to add 
that 

it would be unfair to blame the military authorities if as yet no marked 
success has attended the attempt to institute reform. They have not 
failed to acknowledge themselves the wisdom of the proposed altera- 
tions and te acquiesce in the principles involved. That these reforms are 
still delayed is the fault not of the Horse Guards, but of that larger 
authority which, outside and beyond the executive and administrative 
departments, hampers all progress by too close and parsimonious super- 
vision of the public purse. The measures needed to put our cavalry on a 
sound basis involve the expenditure of money. 


As instances of the needed reforms which the advanced spirits 
at the Horse Guards are anxious to out, but are stopped 
by the “larger authority beyond,’ and the “ parsimonious super- 
vision of the public purse,” Major Griffiths Ss to mention 
that, “although the squadron is admit as the right and 
only tactical unit of ore our administrative unit con- 
tinues to be the troop. ... The reorganization of cavalry regi- 
ments upon the squadron system has been repeatedly and ur- 
gently recommended, but it still hangs fire. Vested interests 
have long been the principal bugbear.” Are we to under- 
stand from this that the Secretary for War is the “ larger authority 
beyond” who is restraining the excessive zeal of the Horse Guards 
for introducing the squadron system ? Again,“ ovr cavalry uniform 
can be called neither sensible nor workmanlike, when the troopers 
cannot draw on or off their long boots without assistance, and run 
the risk of splitting their tunics every time they raise their hand 
in salute. . The steel scabbard has yd been scouted by 
a general chorus of disapprobation; but it still holds its ground.” 
Again, we ask, is the War Minister to be held responsib’e for 
these things, and for the present effete form of saddle and all the 
other obsolete matters still maintained in our service? Aud is it 
erage in dealing with the public purse that stops the way of re- 
form? The truth is that, if Major Griffiths had constituted himself 
the special apologist for the Horse Guards, he could not have taken 
a stronger line, and we must protest against this most unfair 
practice, too common in the army, of trying to fasten responsibility 
on the War Administration for matters with which it should have 
and has nothing to do, Does any sane person really suppose that 
it is Lord Cardwell or Lord Cranbrook who has been standing in 
the way of all the numerous reforms in the dress, equipment, and 
tactical organization of our army which every one knows to be 
necessary, but which are not carried out? The point is not whether 
the army has made any advance since the Crimean days—it could 
not of course stand still—but whether it has made a sufficient 
advance with reference to the pro,;ress of Continental armies, 
and whether whatever of an has been effected has not 
been done unwillingly under pressure from without, rather 
than through the spontaneous action of those who should 
be the first to lead the way towards improvement; and upon this 
— Griffiths’s implied criticism seems altogether beside the 
mark, 

Nevertheless, although we must abate somewhat of the expecta- 
tions which we formed from the perusal of its preface, Major Griffiths 
has written a very interesting and readable book, which gives much 
information on points difficult for the general public to gain infor- 
mation about. And if the reader makes his own inferences from 
the facts supplied—as, for example, in the account to be found to- 
wards the end of the various attempts to create a real organization 
for home defence, and the causes of their failure—he may get in- 
struction on a very important matter, about which it behoves every 
man, whether soldier or civilian, to make himself acquainted. 


BLUE AND GREEN.* 


ERE for once, in these days when it seems harder to find a 
name for a story than for a —— is a novel with 

a first title which is both rather catching and undeniably appanite. 
Blue and Green—what, if suitable, could be better than this? The 
simple yet adequate collocation has no doubt'carried a gentle satis- 
faction to the mind of the author who adopted it, as'it has farnished 
an obvious suggestion to his bookbinder. By the by, that artist’s 
choice of blue may, or may not, properly the rather 
doubtful colour intended; but his green should assuredly have 
been lighter and more leek-like. It is at the same time possible 


* Blue and Green ; or, the Gift of God: a Romanee o ny gr 


<< By Sir Henry Pottinger. 3 vols. London: 
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that this title may have mildly puzzled some of Mr. Mudie’s sub- 
ecribers, unfamiliar by chance with certain very picturesque—in 
all but too pict ue—passages in Gibbon. Readers of the 

line and Fail, on the other hand, will readily allow that 
the author of Blue and Green has not only happily named his book, 
but very well chosen its subject. And the choice of subject is, as 
it seems to us, a matter of more importance in the case of an his- 
torical novel than with most other species of literary composition 
affected by the present generation. In dramatic writing, for in- 
stance, it is on the arranging—the re-making, so to s 
of a given theme, rather than on the actual choice of the 
pat theme itself, that success pre-eminently depends. Sar- 
danapalus seems an excellent subject, and Surrey’s sonnet 
ted by it seems to contain the germ of an admirable 
drama; but Byron, whose instinct was quick in the choice of 
themes, in this as in other instances forgot, or knew not how, 
dramatically to re-cast the subject he had chosen ; and the result 
isa drama in which, when presented on the stage, nothing is 
really effective but the scenery. But the laws which regulate 
the novelist’s treatment of his theme are lighter and more elastic, 
whether he be the gay votary of the novela picaresca in any of 
its developments, or more heavily laden with the impediments of 
historical ornament. It is accordingly all the more necessary that 
his theme should be @ prior? such as to stimulate curiosity and 
sustain interest; and this especially when he draws it from 
history, and thus runs the risk of a double danger. For, should 
he allow the Charybdis of his imagination to whirl him too 
far out of the course of more or less established historical 
fact—or of what the consent of gods, men, and history-books has 
agreed to accept as such—he will spoil his credit with those who, 
possessing some previous knowledge of the passage of history 
treated by him, are likely to be disagreeably affected by deviations 
from their notions of it. But it will be even worse for him if he 
surrenders himself to that Scylla with many heads—an absorbing 
attention to historical detail; if he strives so hard to be con- 


scientiously accurate as to become intolerably dull, and buries the | 
human interest which no story should lack under a mass of adven- | 


titious adjuncts like those under which some modern theatrical 
managers bury Shakspeare when humorously professing to “re- 
vive” him. 

Now Sir Henry Pottinger’s choice of a subject appears to us 
doubly lucky, because the episodes which he has attempted to 


weave into the texture of a fiction are in themselves full of | 
colour, variety, and suggestiveness, and because more than one | 


of the most prominent among the personages concerned in the 
historical events in question are not only decidedly interesting, 
but more or less perplexing characters—* problematical natures,” to 
use the expression of a popular German novelist. Thus there is 
an excellent background to begin with, while the figures which are 
specially to stand forth against it offer manifold opportunities for 

t unfettered kind of interpretation which it is the indisputable 
privilege of the historical novelist to apply. And, to crown all, it 
so happens (unless we mistake) that since Gibbon composed his 
account of Justinian’s reign no English writer of mark in either 
history or fiction has chosen as a special subject for monograph 
or romance the curious chapter of Constantinopolitan life and 
history which culminated in the famous Nika revolt of the two 
great factions of the a ay Of that chapter, and of its 
climax, the heroine is the Empress Theodora, a woman whose in- 
tellectual gifts, it can hardly be doubted, equalled the charms of 
her person, but the details of whose early life were such that 
Gibbon, with the most pious willingness to tell the truth on the 
subject, was constrained to veil his account of them “in the ob- 
scurity of a learned language.” Theodora, as the author of Blue 
and Green remarks in his preface, has been painted in the 
blackest of colours in a German romance entitled A Struggle 
for Rome, which was not long since published in an English 
version. Perhaps Sir Henry Pottinger would have done better 
service to such of his readers as are really interested in the subject 
of his tale by referring them to an admirable sketch of the 
causes and course of the Nika revolt, which forms of Protes- 
sor Adolf Schmidt's Epochen und Katastrophen (Berlin, 1874). 
We are acquainted with no equally clear and spirited account of 
this series of events, which from Gibbon, after all, received but 
& passing notice. Adolf Schmidt's essay begins with a rapid 
sketch of the scene of events—the “old Constantinople” of Sir 
Henry Pottinger’s title-page, of which it is so difficult to imagine 
the aspect in the midst of the dust and decay of modern Stamboul, 


where, on or close by the site of the Hippodrome itself, there are | 


hoies in the ground large enough to swallow up chariot, 


charioteer, “four gallant thoroughbreds,” and all. He $s on 
to sketch the chief personages of the Court and the chief 
elements of the Opposition—dynastic, “circensian,” and eccle- 
siastical—and thus supplies even an ill-informed reader with the 
aids requisite for understanding the narrative of the insurrection 
ensues, 

t is not, however, Schmidt’s com essay, but a three- 
volume novel of regulation length, which we tie at present 
before us. And as there are many readers who, for reasons 
best known to themselves, prefer a dilution of fact with fiction, 
like that offered by Sir Henry Pottinger, to historical narrative 
proper, it is due to him to allow that, while in accordance 
with the unwritten principles of his craft he has shunned brevity, 
he has on the other hand fallen into no extreme either of frivolous 
lightness or of tedious pedantry. He has taken a considerable 
amount of pains in acquainting himself with the authorities on his 


subject, and has not, to all appearance, contented himself with a 
smattering obtained at second-hand. He has acquired the necessa: 
degree of familiarity with the disputes about the Trisagion as we 
as with the technicalities of the Hippodrome ; and is not at fault 
in his descriptions either of the dancing of Theodora as Hesione or 
of the fighting of Belisarius against the Mirranes of Persia. His 
book is, in short, one of those historical novels in which enthu- 
siastic scholars aim at reproducing the past without alienating the 
sympathies of the present. Such efforts are usually quite different 
from the theatrical historical novel by more experienced hands, 
where the lines of the scheme are conventional, the characters 
artificial, and the accidents of dress and scenery reflect the 
ready ommiscience of the stage cosfumier. Mr. Leatham’s 
Charmione was an effort of the kind to which we refer—a book 
of no great literary merit, but of real freshness and some pro- 
mise; and Sir Henry Pottinger’s Blue and Green is, we think, 
another. His researches have necessarily taken him into less 
pleasant haunts than are associated with Periclean Athens; but 
he has made a discreet use even of Procopius, and, so far as mate- 
rials are concerned, has collected them with diligence and used them 
without ostentation. In one respect, however, of considerable im- 
portance in the execution of a work like that before us, he has, in 
order to avoid the semblance of affectation, fallen into the oppo- 
site extreme of what we cannot but regard as slovenliness of 
manner. But he has not done so unconsciously, and indeed he ex- 
plicitly defends the course he has adopted. As this raises a point 
of some interest with regard to the style and diction of historical 
novels—and, indeed, of historical dramas as well—we will quote 
Sir Henry Pottinger’s own words :— 


I am disposed to believe that modern turns of thought and expres- 
sion are most acceptable to modern readers. I have not, therefore, 
much concerned myself to give this book any strong archaic flavour. 
Human nature remains the same in all ages; the manners and customs of 
the sixth century in the East bore suflicient resemblance to those of our 
own times to warrant some strength of comparison ; there are probably few 
colloquialisms of the present day—even to its slang—but have their equi- 
valent in the dead languages, Writing for modern ears, the interchange 
may be effected without much impropriety. 

Now, undoubtedly the cheapest of all the devices which the 
historical novelist or dramatist can employ is that of seeking 
to revive a period of the past by a reproduction of fragments 
of its phraseology; and when this attempt reduces itself to a 
mere incidental peppering of the text with “ By’r Lady,” or 
“ By the Dog” (as the case may be), few readers are confiding 
enough to be deceived thereby. Undoubtedly, too, the mere occa- 
sional archaizing of language in a work of fiction is apt to give to 
the whole an aspect which is at once wearisome and inconsistent 
in itself; “if part is ancient,” as Landor says, when condemn- 
ing an archaizing style in poetry, “let all be ancient.” At the 
same time, no more rigorous canon than that of ordinary good 
taste is necessary to suggest to the historical novelist a diction 
sustained on the level of his subject and in accordance with its 
general colour, both of time and place. The dialogues of Landor 
himself offer an excellent example of the possibility of remaining 
in character without over-specializing the manner of the particular 
— or age. Dr. Arnold used to speak of the difficulty which an 

istorian finds in pitching his style to the height demanded by his 
subject; and the historical novelist, though not in the same mea- 
sure, will likewise strive to attain to a corresponding harmon 
between matter and form. Sir Walter Scott, though fi 
of comic humour, never fiiled in this respect; and the late Lord 
Lytton was hardly anywhere so free from inflation and so full of 
dignity as in some of his best historical novels. Sir Henry 
Pottinger has not, however, thought proper to follow these 
examples. He rightly abstains from obscuring his dialogue by 
translated phrases, and gives to his narrative in general a colouring 
and tone sufficiently modern to enable the more lightsome reader 
to be interested in the race between the Niseeans and the Palma- 
tians as if it were only another kind of Derby, and in the Lodge 
of the Rising Sun as if it were only an earlier variety of Mary 
Anne. But, as a matter of good taste, he might have avoided the 
glaring inequalities of style in which his novel abounds, and which 
range from little bursts of rhetoric verging upon rant to little bits 
of colloquial phraseology verging upon slang, by way of variety. 
Thus we have the following example of Byzantine political oratory. 
The speaker, who is addressing the secret Brotherhood of the 
Rising Sun, is John the Cappadocian, whose career our novel 
follows to its climax and catastrophe, and in the epilogue pursues 
even a little further :— 


In analysing the nature of the political crisis we have to calculate the 
relative value and operation of three great intramural furces—the army, 
the clergy, and the factions—forces familiar enough, as a rule distinct and 
well detined, and by no means difficult to estimate; but now, under 
peculiar circumstances, so transformed and modified, so crossed and inter- 
mingled, that any calculation based upon their normal condition must 
infallibly mislead us. In addition to these there is a fourth, an external 
force, the importance of which I entreat you not for one instant to under- 
rate—the army of Vitalian the Goth. 

Let us consider the changes developed during the last ten days. We are 
accustomed to regard the Factions as two bodies eminently antagonistic, 
capable, from a political point of view, of being played against each other, 
and of being thereby to a certain extent severally neutralized. Through 
their recent condition we are now confronted by a novel factor of immense 
if of indefinite strength, &c. &c. 


“The effect of this h,” which ends with a peroration about 
“the tranquil azure,” was, we afterwards learn, “ not for one 
instant doubtful.” Its effect upon Sir Henry Pottinger’s readers 
we venture to predict with similar certainty; it is not in order to 
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read the like of this that people take up novels, historical or other. 
But the present novel, in truth, in its third volume almost loses its 
character as such, and becomes an historical narrative with a thin 
vein of fiction running through it. The account, for instance, of 
Justinian’s political progress in the chapter headed “ Consule Jus- 
tiniano” is little better than a dry epitome of facts; and in the 

ssage relating Theodora’s marriage and elevation to the Imperial 

ignity the author confesses himself unable to analyse the “ un- 
speakable complexity” of her emotions. But this is | gg 
what the novelist should not shrink from one to do. The 
truth is that, as he advances with his subject, Sir Henry 
Pottinger loses his grasp of it as of the theme of a story— 
the more so because its real interest, as such, has passed with the 
accomplishment of Theodora’s vengeance upon the Green Faction. 
Her wrongs and her revenge give to this tale what human in- 
terest it possesses; and we think that in drawing her character 
and sketching her career the author has been fairly successful. If 
he has not inclined us to reconsider the traditional picture of the 
woman whom something besides “gymnorchestry” must have 
raised to the throne, and whom something like genius seems to have 
fitted for the elevation, he has at least drawn a heroine who 
is interesting and not offensive. For a real psychological study 
the career of the famous mima-Empress is hardly a suitable 
subject, unless the inquiry is conducted with closed doors. Sir 
Henry Pottinger has executed something of a tour de force in 
relating without impropriety the career of a very improper heroine. 
That either his Theodora or his Justinian can be said to 
have any living reality of their own is more than we should be 
prepared to maintain. In his next historical novel we would 
suggest to him to spend upon the execution of his work some- 
thing of the care which he has in the present instance given to the 
collection of his materials; but since it is pleasing to find a 
novelist take trouble about anything, we may term Blue and Green 
in some sense @ promising effort, as it certainly is in some sense a 
meritorious one. 


ENGLISH COMMENTARIES ON THE NEW TESTAMENT.* 


R. DUNWELL'S goodly and beautifully printed volume is 
IVE ofa widely different type from the Speaker's Commentary, 
or that edited by Bishop Ellicott, lately reviewed in these columns, 
Mr. Dunwell appears to be a young man, for he graduated at Oxford 
in 1869, and settled the next year in the small country parish of 
Hensall, where he must have ee use of his comparative 
leisure, borrowing books, as he us, from a wide circle of 
friends, and being permitted to make a most liberal use of the 
Chapter Library at York. Those who have laboured diligently 
under like circumstances can easily recall the advantages and draw- 
backs of such alot; the unbroken studious morning, the quiet en- 
gendered by simple pastoral labours; on the other hand, the 
remoteness from intellectual society, and almost complete ignorance 
of the passing phases of contemporary thought. Much may thus 
be done, and well done, in the cultivation of some special branch 
of learned investigation ; but these are hardly the circumstances in 
which a work of enduring general interest can often be written. We 
are not sure also that the present editor has not under-estimated 
the difficulties of his self-imposed task, just as we are told of Dean 
Alford by his widow that he at first supposed that’ two or three 
years’ exertion would carry him through the whole New Testa- 
ment. We cannot help noticing a certain thinness of texture in our 
author's introductions and notes, a habit of filling up the pages 
with long quotations drawn from commonplace and familiar 
sources, and a lack of fulness and completeness conspicuous 
throughout, which exaggerates the effects of faults of design and 
plan that are patent to every reader. 

The principle on which this commentary is written is set forth 
on the title-page in a memorable extract from Bishop Bull’s 
Defence of the Nicene Creed :—‘1 have, and always shall have, a 
religious scruple in interpreting the Holy Scriptures against the 
stream of all the Fathers and eminent p bees except when the 
most evident proofs compel me to do so; this, however, I do not 
believe will ever happen. For certainly the consentient judgment 
of antiquity, especially of primitive antiquity, ought to outweigh 
the force of many probabilities and reasonings from likelihood.” 
We have, therefore, to a far greater extent than in the Bishop of 
Lincoln’s Commentaries, to deal with patristic interpretation of 
Scripture. Where the Fathers are at unison, as in the great and 
leading passages they are usually found to be, Mr. Dunwell 
will uphold their authority against a large preponderance 
of recent scholars and critics ranged on the other side. Not- 
withstanding this general preference for Christian antiquity 
(which is at least as reasonable as the neglect or ignorance 
of it affected by the host of modern expositors), he makes “ con- 
stant reference to Erasmus, Jansenius (Bishop of Ghent), Mal- 


* The Four Gospels as Interpreted by the Early Church : a Commentary 
on the Authorized English Versions of the Gospel according to St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. John, compared with the Sinaitic, the Vatican, 
and Alerandrine MSS., and also with the Vulgate. By Francis Henry 
Dunwell, B.A., Vicar of Hensall. London: Printed by Clowes & Sons. 


1878. 

The Student's Gospel Harmony ; being the Four Gospels in the Original 
Greek, arranged in Purallel Columns so as to show the Consentient Portions ; 
— witha Preface and various on Tables. By the Rev. John 

, M.A., of Lincoln College, Vicar of Streathley, Berks, and Honorary 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. London: W. Wells Gardner. 1878. 


donatus, Cornelius a Lapide, Grotius, and Bengel.... Le | 
because they were all endued with a large share of the criti 
faculty, and were representatives of various [very various] schools 
of thought which are fast disappearing from among us; and 
partly because, in forming their opinion on any passage of Scrip- 
ture, they were all disposed to give due weight to the interpre- 
tation of the Early Church, and never lightly set aside.” e 
Rabbinical learning of the elder Lightfoot, and the varied eru- 
dition of his living namesake, of Canon Westcott, and Professor 
Blunt of Cambridge, are frequently resorted to; otherwise, there 
is but a scanty use of the great English divines of past times, and, 
to the grievous injury of his work, Mr. Dunwell hardly ever 
notices any German except Wieseler. 

The critical portion of this volume is even more defective than 
the exegetical. In this department, indeed, our editor has at- 
tempted so little that he had almost better have left untouched a 
subject on which he has bestowed very slight trouble. A single 
page comprises all he has to say about manuscripts of the Gospels, 
and it is obvious that so limited an apparatus as the three named 
on his title-page (the Sinaitic, Vatican, and Alexandrine), with 
the Vulgate Latin version to boot, is more likely to mislead than 
to instruct. . 

The “Introduction to the Four Gospels,” on the other hand, 
displays great care and pains. Its main oa is to show that 
the whole four were received throughout Eastern and Western 
Christendom alike, “all and always,” notwithstanding other dis- 

ents which preceded and led up to the final separation of 
the Churches. He then“ ascends the stream of time higher still,” 
and, beginning formally with the date a.D. 400, mainly by the 
help of Lardner’s exhaustive researches, he examines the testimony 
of Christian writers respecting the authenticity of the Gospels, by 
taking separate periods of fifty years each, up to the date a.D. 100, 
The only extant compositions that he assigns to the first centi 
are the Epistles of Barnabas and Clement of Rome, although he is 
unwilling to vouch for the apostolic origin of the former. The 
second century, and especially the lifetime of Justin Martyr, is the 
battlefield chosen by those who refuse to accept the Gospels as the 
writings of our Lord’s Apostles and their immediate followers. 
Into this discussion Mr. Dunwell throws himself with a good 
heart, but has little to add to the forcible arguments of Canon 
Lightfoot, Mr. Sadler, and Mr. Sanday on the orthodox side. On the 
whole, we cannot but think that the powerful reasoning which his 
case admits might have been more methodically digested, and the 
legitimate conclusions more pointedly brought out. The infer- 
| ences he draws from the examination of the whole matter will best 
be stated in his own pertinent words :— 

First, though this inquiry has been in a great measure confined to the 
four Gospels, and has seldom taken into consideration the Epistles, we may 
fairly conclude that the formation of the Canon of the New Testament gener- 
ally, or the reception of some books as authoritative and the rejection of 
others, was not the result of a divine revelation, so to speak, from God to 
man, as to the character of each particular book ; but that it arose from the 
deliberate determination of a divinely directed body, the Church of Christ, 
and on the evidence which it had betore it with respect to each book sepa- 
rately ; the question in each case simply being, whether such a book was 
written by an Apostle, or under the direction of an Apostle. The inspiration 
of the Apostles being granted as proved in some other satisfactory manner, 
the question in the formation of the Canon of the New Testament was, 
whether a Gospel or an Epistle was written by an Apostle or under the 
direction of an Apostle. 

Secondly, that the Church of Christ, at the time when it settled the Canon 
of the New Testament, was not a body possessing only one centre of action, 
or many centres united under one visible head; but that it consisted of 
many Churches in every part of the world, in Europe, in Asia, and in 
Africa, each in a manner, so far as internal arrangements were concerned, 
independent of the other ; and that the agreement of these several Churches, 
especially of those that were Apostolic seats, which had been founded 
by an Apostle,. . . . was necessary for the full reception of any book into 
the Canon. 

Lastly—but his Jastly may well be passed over. It isthe old-world 
fling, a little out of season, at an Infallible Pope. 

Me. Dunwell has bestowed great pains on adjusting what is 
called a Harmony of the ay arranging paws portions of 
the narratives of the several Evangelists in el columns at the 
heads of the several sections, chietly in St. Matthew, so as to avoid 
the necessity of a separate body of annotations for passages which 
are substantially the same in the other two. The difficulty of set- 
tling the chronological order of the events of Our Lord’s ministry 
has not hitherto been surmounted by commentators; nor can we 
say that Mr. Dunwell has contributed much towards the solution 
of an intricate problem. The second work on our list, that of Mr. 
Slatter, is wholly devoted to this subject; and here again we find 
little satisfaction in estimating the probability of his results. In- 
deed this Student's Gospel Harmony, on careful examination, per- 
plexes us not a little. It is obviously an independent work, inas- 
much as the writer has clearly thought out his scheme for himself, 
and that in complete, we must even say in perverse, ignorance of all 
that has been written by those who have preceded him. One book, 
and apparently only one, seems to have fallen in his way, if we 
may judge by the tirst sentences of his preface: — 

Any one coming fresh to the study of the Gospel Harmony would be 
amazed on opening Tischendorf’s Synopsis Evangelica to see the long list of 
authors who have published works on the subject. The idea naturally sug- 
om that such a variety vie from the 
want of some governing principle, ani in absence of si guidance 
each writer crusted Ay that of his own judgment. 


| We do not profess to have examined, or even glanced at, many of 
the forty-seven works, ancient and modern, in Tischendorf's por- 
, tentous catalogue (1851, second edition 1864), to which must now 
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be added at least one other, and that among the most ponte 
and meritorious of them all, the Chronological and Analytical Har- 
mony covering 253 well-filled pages of Mr. McClennan’s first 
’ yolume of the New Testament (1875); but we will venture to 
assure Mr. Slatter that every one of them to which any intrinsic 
value can be assigned was grounded on principles as distinct 
and positive as his own. So far as they have failed, the cause 
of failure was the fact that in practice their theories would 
not work, or led to consequences that were palpably 
wrong. “The acceptance of St. Luke’s order,” he tells us, 
“as the basis of the arrangement is the fundamental principle 
strictly followed throughout the present compilation.” But Mr. 
McClennan presents us with an array of names, including 
“Qsiander and his school, Macknight, Greswell, Wieseler, Ellicott, 
Lewin,” as well as Mr. Slatter’s chosen guide, Tischendorf, who 
have worked out the same principle with results the reverse of 
satisfactory; so that whatever praise may be assigned to our 
author for originality rests purely on his strange lack of research. 
Then, again, it is well known that all attempts to construct a 
Harmony are complicated by considerations depending on various 
readings of the Greek original ; for in no way the sacred text 
been more changed from its original purity than by the practice, 
whether designed or unconscious it matters not, on the part of 
transcribers of the Gospel records, of paring down diversities of 
statement and expression, and thus assimilating the peculiarities, 
now of 
Evangelists to the language of the other two. 
Tischendorf took especial care to revise the text as he went along. 
studiously giving his authorities for the changes he was compelled 
to make. Mr. Slatter, on the contrary, having decided, like 
Tischendorf, to nt to his readers the whole text of the 
Gospels in parallel columms, has not so much as indicated the 
edition of the New Testament from which he has copied. It is, 
in substance, the tertus receptus, with all its confessed faults and 
interpolations. In the absence of all explanation on his part we 
were driven to examine the point for ourselves. It turned out 
that his reprint is not from one of Beza’s or the Elzevir editions; we 
should have referred it to Stephens’s of 1550, but that he reads pia 
not pia in Luke xvii. 35, ovrws not otra in John viii. 59. Incredi- 
ble as the supposition may seem, his deep silence on the matter 
had led us to suspect that the author had never heard of 
the existence of various readings in the text of the Bible, 
until at the end of his preface he disclaims any need on the 
of the “Christian disciple” to seek to know the letter of 
ipture as well as the spirit; “ he should rest satisfied,” we are 
told, “in the acquisition of that substantial truth which is to be found 
in the Gospels, and is independent of all the diserepancies whether 
t or real, whether caused by translation or ¢ranscription, or 
in any other way” [the italics are our own.] Thus it would seem 
that Mr. Slatter’s profound lack of acquaintance with textual 
criticism is the more hopeless, inasmuch as he regards it, not with 
regret, but with something like actual complacency. 

Yet if he had bat thought it advisable that those who undertake to 
write books for the instruction of others should begin by studying 
for themselves, he would have found not a few statements made 
in his preface, from which he has drawn inferences more or 
less true, either modified or confirmed by the verbal criticism 
which he so unwisely disparages. He would not, for instance, 
(Pref., p. xxi.) have troubled his readers with a vindication of the 
employment of the same speech of our Lord on three different 
oceasions (Matt. xviii. 11, and Luke ix. 55; xix. 10) if he had 
known that the verse found in the common text of Matt. xviii. 11, 
Luke ix. 55, is probably an interpolation of the transcribers, de- 
rived from the one place where alone it is genuine; at any rate it 
is absent in the other two from the best manuscripts and oldest 
versions. On the other hand, our author's strong plea for assign- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer as given by St. Matthew to a much earlier 
period than that in St. Luke is powerfully corroborated by the 
fact (can we suppose it absolutely unknown to Mr. Slatter?) that 
the authentic form, as exhibited in St. Luke, is much the shorter 
of the two, consisting, as St. Augustine observed long since, of 
only five petitions, while St. Matthew supplies seven. After 
this it might seem useless to enlarge upon our author's “ funda- 
mental principle” of taking St. Luke’s Gospel as the standard in 
arranging the order of events in our Saviour's life and ministry ; but 
a theory which has been supported by so many critics of widely 
different calibre is sure to have something to say for itself. 
And to our mind the precision with which leading dates are 
fixed by St. Luke in ch. ii. 1, and especially in ch. iii. 1-2, 
is of much greater weight than the almost incidental use 
of the term «xaGeéms, “in order,” in ch. i. 3. The word, 
indeed, like its simple €£js, is bound by its derivation to express 
connexion of some kind ; but, except when the context compels, 
as it certainly does not here, it need not be chronological con- 
nexion, but rather logical (Acts xi. 4), or even geographical 
order (Acts xviii. 23). These arguments then being disposed of, 
all attempts to distribute the events of Christ’s ministry according 
to St. Luke's arrangement introduee far more difficulties than they 
solve. The result would imply a repetition of miracles, parables, 
and discourses, which is simply incredible, and would crowd all the 
preceding transactions into so small a space that the last journey 
to Jerusalem would commence as early as Luke ix. 51. i 
objection Mr. Slatter would meet by supposing that St. Luke there 

ers, not to our Lord’s going i? 
Feast of Tabernacles mentioned in John vii. 2. This hypothesis, how- 
ever, weare forbidden to entertain, not only by the fet that Christ 
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appears to have gone up to the latter feast absolutely alone, whereas 
the Apostles were undoubtedly present with Him when travelling 
upwards to the former (Luke ix. 54); but far more decidedly by 
the language of the passage itseli—“ And it came to pass, when 
the days were a fulfilling (cvpaAnpotcba) that he should be re- 
ceived up, he stedfustly set his face to go to Jerusalem ”—expres- 
sions which manifestly refer to the same journey as that described 
in Mark x. 32—And they were in the way going up to 
Jerusalem; and Jesus was going before them; and they were 
amazed; and as they followed, they were afraid.” In regard, again, 
to iterations, whether of speech or narrative, of which Mr. Slatter 
accumulates examples in his prefxce, we do not in the least deny 
their existence within a certain limited degree. In a three 
or four years’ mission, wherein there must of necessity have 
been so much of sameness, repetitions must necessarily have 
abounded, modified only by circumstances not very marked 
or important. We do not doubt, for instance, that the 
Sermon on the Mount (Matt. v.-vii.) was spoken at a period 
considerably earlier than that on the Plain, as it has been called 
(Luke vi. 20-49). But a bare inspection of Mr. Slatter’s parallel 
columns will prove that his scheme demands much more than 
this, and we cannot think inapplicable to his system what Mr. 
McClennan had already written of those of Greswell and Wieseler, 
that while “the Gospels exhibit undoubted cases of repetition and 
selection of similar instances, under diiferent circumstances, yet we 
most confidently submit that it is a monstrous and impossible 
hypothesis which compels us to admit a whole host of repetitions 
under circumstances and relationships which have all the appear- 
ance of being identical.” 

From a volume on which the author has obviously spent some 
thought, with no better result than the voluntary exposure of his 
astonishing want of diligence and research, we gladly turn once 
more to Mr. Dunwell’s attempt to supply us with a patristic 
commentary on the Holy Gospels. While we must think the 
task to be somewhat beyond his strength, it is impossible to look 
through his pages without finding much to interest and instruct 
@ patient reader. The following extract from Dr. John Light- 
foot, for example, may not be a very pertinent illustration of 
paxpa mporevxyopevor, Matt. xxiii. 13 (of Stephens’s text), but is 
worth citing on its own merits: 

Concerning the length of their prayers it may suffice to produce the 
words of the Babylon Gemara in Berachoth :—* The religious anciently 
used to tarry an hour,” meditating before they began their prayers. . . 

“ He that prays ought to tarry an hour after prayers.” It is necessary, 
therefore, that he should stay (meditating) an hour before prayers, and an 
hour after; and the religious anciently used to stay an hour before 
prayers, an hour they prayed, and an hour they stayed after prayers. 
Since, therefore, they spent nine hours every day about their prayers, how 
did they perform the rest of the Law ? 

We could have wished to speak of Mr. Dunwell’s labours with 
more unreserved commendation than our judgment can approve. 
A worthy ambition has prompted him to aim high; and it is no 
great discredit to him that he has somewhat missed his mark. 
We shall no doubt have the benefit of his future studies; and in 
arranging the second volume of his commentary he will do well 
either to discard all notice of points involving textual criticism 
(which would not be easy), or to pay much greater attention to 
the subject. Partial information, such as he at present conveys, 
is simply misleading tothe unlearned. Moreover, we are not sure 
that it is advisable to combine materials of such varied quality 
and character as his foot-notes exhibit; they produce an appear- 
ance of crude book-making which dves injustice to the spirit in 
which he writes. Nonum prematur in annum is too late advice 
for him to follow now; but an opportunity may some day occur 
for him to undertake the thorough revision of a work which mean- 
while entitles him to the respect and gratitude of all intelligent. 
students of the New Testament. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


AD. FRANCK is one of the few survivors of a school 
ewhich did much fer the diffusion of metaphysical studies 
in France. We are not great admirers of what is called eclectie- 
ism, and have frequently shown the weak point of the system 
founded, or rather, perhaps, revived, by Victor Cousin. At the 
same time it is impossible to ignore the undoubted merit.of the 
chief representatives of that system, and M. Franck deserves 
least of all to be forgotten. The volume he has just published (1) 
is an excellent sequel to some of his previous works. The philo- 
sophers whom M. Franck here takes for consideration are certain 
Frenchmen who are either comparatively unknown beyond the 
frontiers of their own country (MM. Bautain, Leroux, and Rey- 
naud), or whose reputation abroad rests chiefly upon their merits 
as politicians and statesmen, such as M. Charles de Rémusat. 
These portraits, grouped harmoniously together, fill the latter half 
of the volume; the former part being devoted to sketches of 

hilosophy in Italy, Germany, and Sicily, including an aecount of 
Deenasdine Telesio, a thinker who flourished at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, and who, whilst contributing cowerfally 
to destroy the rule of Aristotle, attempted to revive the system of 
Parmenides by way of explaining the origin of the universe. ; 

Psychology, as it was understood half a century ago, is dead ; 
such is the axiom whieh M. Ribot puts forth in the preface to his 


(1) Philosophes modernes, frangais et étrangers, Par Ad. Franck. Paris: 
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new and interesting volume (2) on the psychological systems of 
modern Germany. It is a complete p ciary of the subject he 
has undertaken to treat, and if the reader will bear in mind the 
Positivist sympathies which have suggested it, he cannot but 
derive much benefit from the perusal of M. Ribot’s work. We 
may add that the plan adopted consists in giving monographs, not 
of the various philosophers, but of the systems discussed. 

The fourth volume of the History of Florence by M. Perrens (3) 
is before us. It takes up the thread of events at the death of 
the Emperor Henry VII., and of Pope Clement V. When the 
former of these sovereigns disappeared, the Guelph party felt 
its hopes rise again; but the death of Bertrand de Got re-esta- 
blished a kind of equilibrium, and Italy was once more a prey to 
disputes and fruitless wars. The narrative of these collisions, 
together with an account of the pestilence which broke out in 
1348, and of the various reforms attempted from time to time in 
the government of the republic, is given minutely and in the 
most interesting manner by M. Perrens, who ends this fourth 
division (Book VIIL.) of his work with a sketch of the Florentine 
democracy about the middle of the fourteenth century. One of 
the arguments generally put forward against democratic institu- 
tions, to the effect that they are incompatible with great enterprises, 
fails signally here, for the reason that this form of government 
was at Florence not an empirical expedient or the result of a mere 
theory, but a thing inherent in the genius and character of the 
commonwealth; at the same time we must acknowledge that 
within the walls of the town disorder was rife, and acts of violence 
were of everyday occurrence. The questions connected with the 

| grassi, the parte guelfa, and the ammonizione form 
the subject of the last chapter, which is completed by documents 
borrowed from the most trustworthy sources. 

If revolutions follow one another in quick succession in the book 
of M. Perrens, they also fill the pages of M. Maxime Ducamp (4). 
While the bad faith of the insurgents, equalled only by the stupidity 
of some and the ferocity of others, is clearly and conclusively demon- 
strated, the extraordinary want of energy manifested by the friends 
of order appears in equally strong colours. After the dismissal 
of Geneedl d’Aurelle de Paladines, decreed by Ernest Picard 
and Jules Favre with the view of conciliating the mob, it was 
evident that the Government would be driven from one act of 
weakness to another, till it had deprived itself of all means of re- 
establishing order. M. Ducamp has given abundant details about 
the wanton destruction of the Tuileries and other public build- 
ings; and, as we read his painfully interesting volume, we find it 
more than ever difficult to understand the conduct of Thiers 
in refusing to send, at the beginning of the insurmgction, the neces- 
sary forces to assist Admiral Saisset by taking possession of 
strategical points which might then have been easily occupied. 
The pieces justificatives printed at the end of the volume contain, 
amongst other interesting documents, a statistical account of the 
dead, whether hostages, soldiers, or fédérés, buried in Paris after 
the Communal rebellion was suppressed. 

“ Facit indignatio!” The Marchioness de Blocqueville, daughter 
of Marshal Davoust (5), has of course read all that has been 
published about her father, and is naturally indignant at 
what she deems the misrepresentations of professed historians. 
M. Fleury de Chaboulon, Bourrienne, M. Achille de Vaulabelle, 
and several others have pointed out in their works acts of 
Davoust’s which they considered to be censurable; they have 
sometimes ascribed to other generals the credit of successes which 
were really his; in short,a number of historical misstatements 
and prejudices had to be exposed, and the result is a volume 
written without any literary pretensions, and consisting chiefly of 
documents illustrating Marshal Davoust’s early years. When we 
find the Revue militaire giving May 1819 as the date of the 
Prince of Eckmuhl’s death, whereas he died on the ist of June, 
1823; when we see him elsewhere described as entering the 
Brienne military school in the very year of Napoleon’s leaving it, 
whereas he never was at Brienne at all, we cannot feel much sur- 
prised at Mme. de Blocqueville’s irritation. It appears that she 
communicated some of her father’s papers to M. Edgar Quinet 
when he was busy writing his account of the campaign of 1815, 
and that he, in return, urged her to publish a biography of the 
Marshal. As we have said, the present volume is rather a collec- 
tion of materials than a memoir properly so called: but it is 
full of interest and may take a place side by side with Baron 
Ducasse’s Life of General Vandamme and M. Naint-René Taillan- 
dier’s ne on Count de Ségur. It consists of five distinct 
parts:—1. A defence of Davoust against some of his critics; 
2. the correspondence of the Marshal with his wife and mother; 
3. letters pe aac by Mme. Campan to the Prince and Princess 
of Eckmuhi; 4. letters of General Leclerc; 5. an account of 
Davoust’s early years, with memoranda of various kinds, extracts 
from his notebooks, &c. A fine portrait faces the title-page. 

Three formidable octavos closely printed give us the Parlia- 
mentary speeches of M. Thiers (6) from 1830 to 1836. The first 


(2) La Psychologie allemande contemporaine. Par Th. Ribot. Paris: 
Germer-Bailliére. 

(3) Histoire de Florence, Par ¥. T. Perrens. Vol. 4. Paris and London: 
L. Hachette & Co. 

(4) Les convulsions de Paris. Par M. Ducamp. Vol. 2. Paris and 
London: L. Hachette & Co. 

(5) Le maréchal Davoust raconté par les siens et par lui-méme. Ouvrage 
publié par madame la marquise de Bloequeville. Années de jeunesse. 
Paris: Didier. 

(6) Discours parlementaires de 2. Thiers. Publiés par M.Calmon. (18 
26.) Paris; Lévy. 


time he addressed the Chamber of Deputies was on the occasion of 
the settling of the budget for the year 1823, when he had just 
been made Under-Secretary of State to Laffitte, Minister of 
Finances; the last speech printed in these volumes was deli- 
vered before the Chamber of Peers on the 3rd of July, 1836. 
Thiers was then President of the Cabinet and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and it was in that capacity that he defended 
against Baron Mounier the policy of the Government on the 
subject of Algeria. The present publication forms an excellent 
counterpart to the collection of Guizot’s Parliamentary speeches. 
Each speech is prefaced by a short summary explaining the topic 
discussed and the line of argument taken by,the orator ; and the first 
volume opens with an introduction from the pen of M. Calmon, 
himself a distinguished financier and an intimate friend of 
Thiers. It is not too much to say that never did French political 
oratory shine with such splendour as during the period covered 
by these volumes; Guizot, De Broglie, Dupin, Odilon Barrot, 
Royer Collard, Berryer, were then in all their vigour, and amongst 
them Thiers soon rose to the foremost position. There is 
scarcely a branch of the public service which is not discussed in 
this collection, the most remarkable es being the one on the 
loi des associations (May 1834), and the address on the alliance 
with England (June 1836). 

M., Ledru-Rollin, too, has left a certain reputation as an orator, 
and his widow enables us to appreciate it by publishing a collec- 
tion of his speeches(7), together with a short biographical 
memoir and a few political writings of no great importance. The 
political discourses here collected are fair specimens of revolu- 
tionary eloquence—that is to say, of — style, rhetorical clap- 
trap, and commonplace declamation. M. Ledru-Rollin outlived 
his reputation, and these volumes will scarcely excite more than 
a transient feeling of curiosity. 

M. Rambaud’s History of Russia is so justly popular, and 
has so decidedly established its position as the best work of its 
kind, that to compete with it seems a difficult task. Princess 
Sovonoff has, however, attempted to do this in her translation of 
Professor Solowieff, and the book has at any rate the advantage 
of being written by a Russian (8). If, on the one hand, the 
author may be supposed to judge too partially of his country and 
its laws and institutions, on the other he has the advantage of 
being at the fountain-head for documentary evidence, and we are 
told in the preface that leave was granted him to consult freely 
the State papers in the Imperial Record Oifice. The work begins 
with the origin of the Russian nation, and comes down to the 
reign of Alexander I. Literary notices and sketches of social life 
introduce here and there a little variety amidst the details 
of political transactions, wars, and coups d'état ; the great fault of 
the work, however, is that it is written in a dry, uninteresting 
style, and that it does not give us a single reference to the 
authorities consulted by Professor Solowieff. We do not think 
that M. Rambaud need fear the result of the comparison with his 
own work. 

The Grand Duchy of Luxemburg is certainly asmall country, but 
it has been deemed important enough to have its independence 
guaranteed by European treaty, like Belgium and Switzerland ; 
and it is of some consequence that this guarantee should be re- 
garded as a serious matter, and not as a mere formality which can 
be set aside on account of the insignificance of the Grand Duchy 
itself. M. Servais (9) remarks that in the sphere of politics the 
weakest generally go to the wall, unless political opinion is duly 
enlisted on their vile; he has accordingly taken advantage of the 
position he held at the London Conference, and in his lucid 
discussion of the whole subject has been able to consult a mass of 
State papers laid before the Luxemburg Legislative Assembly, 
which had never found their way into the columns of the periodi- 
cal press. The volume before us, touching as it does upon inter- 
national questions, is equally valuable as a contribution to the 
diplomatic history of England, France, Germany, and Holland ; 
for the King of the last-named country took a considerable share in 
= debates, and the part he played reflects great credit upon his 
character. 

Count de Serre was one of the best representatives of what 
has been called the juste milieu, equally remote from the reaction- 
ary tendencies of the aneien régime and the wild and subversive 
theories of Radicalism. His political discourses and correspondence 
published some time ago have suggested to M. Ch. de Mazade a 
series of articles which, originally contributed to the Revue des 
Deux Mondes,are now reprinted in an elegant little volume (10), and 
certainly deserve a permanent place in all historical libraries. It 
is still too much the fashion ‘to decry the period of French 
history included between 1815 and 1830. After the bril- 
liant despotism of the Empire, the attempt to naturalize 
Parliamentary government amongst our neighbours was undoubt- 
edly a bold venture ; and we are not of the number of those who 
consider it a mere illusion, M. de Mazade remarks very truly 
that common-sense views, what he calls la politique modérée, may 
have from time to time been defeated by a majority in the 
Chambers, but, after all, the best and only durable monuments 
which the French legislation of the last fifty years has produced 
are the results of the school of politicians to which Count de 

(7) Ledru-Rollin, discours politiques et écrits divers. Paris: Germer- 

ere. 
8) Histoire de Russie, traduite daprés le 7 Solowi 
Le Grand Duché de Luxembourg et le traité de Londres 
Par E. Servais. Paris: Dentu. 
(10) Le comte de Serre. Par Ch. de Mazade. Paris: Plon. 
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Serre belon The bi of such a statesman deserves to | 
be 

M. Philaréte Chasles devoted much of his time to English | 
literature; he was better — with it, perhaps, than any of | 
his contemporaries except Villemain, and the sixteenth century | 
in particular suggested to him several amusing and instructive | 
sketches which we remember reading in the Journal des Débats, 
DT’ Artiste, and elsewhere. They are now collected (11) and placed, 
so to speak, under the protection of Shakspeare. One of these cri- 
tiques is entitled “ Shakspeare, a translator of Montaigne”; and 
M. Chasles endeavours to show that the study of the Essays of the 
Gascon gentilhomme led Shakspeare to revise and recast some of his 
best plays— Hamlet, for instance, King Lear, and Othello ; a separate 
chapter is reserved for Romeo and Juliet, and in another we find 
an attempt to describe the performance of the play of Henry VIII., 
as it must have taken p at the Globe Theatre in 1613. 
Although Shakspeare is the principal author examined by M. 
Philaréte Chasles, he is by no means the only one. Ford, Webster, 
Ben Jonsén, Massinger—in fact, the whole group of dramatists— 
come under consideration, and M. Chasles intersperses his remarks 
with illustrative quotations very neatly translated. The last 
essay in the volume is on Mary Stuart. 

Some of the nations which | Asem Judith Gautier calls peuples 
étranges (12) are not so very strange after all; we are beginning 
to know a little about the Celestial Empire, for instance. About 
the origin of the human race there is still some discussion; and, 
with all due deference to M. Hovelacque, amongst others, we 
do not think that our relationship with the chimpanzees is yet 
sufficiently established. Mme. Gautier, we are glad to see, is of 
the same opinion. Mme. Gautier has devoted one of her essays 
to an interesting, though somewhat sketchy, account of Persian 
poetry, beginning, of course, with the Zend-Avesta, and giving 
us brief notices of Firdusi, Sadi, and Hafiz. Under the title Une 
ville retrouvée, the concluding chapter describes Count de Clermont- 
Ganneau’s attempt to identify the site of the city of Gezer men- 
tioned in the Old Testament. 

M. Emile Burnouf is one of many writers who for the last few 
years have been discussing from the critical point of view the 
position of the Roman Catholic Church (13). He says in his 
preface that his attitude is not that of an adversary who wishes 
cotite que coiite to pull down a structure which has for so longa 

iod occupied the most prominent place in the history of the 
world. He holds that Roman Catholicism is in the last stage 
of decay ; and he asks, What are the causes of this collapse? Are 
all the means exhausted of restoring health to the invalid? M. 
Burnouf is of opinion that, if a reformation is possible, it should pro- 
ceed from the Catholics themselves, whose interest it is that remedial 

ses should be applied spontaneously and quietly. His volume 


splendid geographical dictionary (19), together with its companios 
atlas(20). Of this atlas two instalments only have hitherto ap. 
peared; the maps are beautifully engraved, and it is pro-~ 
voking to think that, at the slow rate at which the work is pro- 
ceeding, ten years must elapse before it is completed, supposing 
even that three parts are issued, according to promise, every 
twelve months. ch map is accompanied by a short descrip- 
tion. The dictionary, which is published much more rapidly, 
a already ten divraisons, taking us as far as the word 
“ Corea.” 

Three octavo volumes have been published at various times on 
the origin of the Suez Canal, the negotiations to which it led, and 
the obstacles thrown in the way of its construction. A fourth 
series of documents recently printed, and including the period from 
1861 to 1864(21), contains upwards of a hundred papers of various 
kinds—letters, memoranda, extracts from the journals kept by 
M. de Lesseps, and opinions of the periodical press. Lord 
Palmerston’s opposition to the scheme is of course one of the pro- 
minent features in the yolume, and it is curious to see the inde- 
pendence of Italy and of Poland dragged in @ propos of the 
famous Canal. 

Among the minor publications of the month we may mention the 
elegant edition of the Abbé Prévost’s Manon Lescaut (22), pub- 
lished by M. de Lescure, with an historical preface and a biblio- 
graphical appendix. 


(19) Nouveau dictionnaire de géographie universelle, Par M. Vivien de 
St. Martin. Livr. 1-10. Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. 

(20) Atlas universel de géographie. Par M. Vivien de St. Martin. 
Livr. 1,2. Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. 

(21) Lettres, journal et documents pour servir & Uhistoire du canal de 
Suez. 4° série. Par M. F. de Lesseps. Paris: Didier. 

(22) L’abbé Prévost.—Histoire de Manon Lescaut. Préface de M. de 
Leseure. Paris: Quantin. 
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is divided into three , corresponding respectively—(1) to 
the beginnings of the Church ; (2) to its present state; (3) to its 
means of action. It is written in a serious style, and the chief 
fault we have to find with the author is that he confounds throughout 
Roman Catholicism with Christianity. His theory of religion is 
certainly not one that we can accept, but some of his remarks on 
the early Church are excellent, and he has at any rate the good 
sense to abstain from scurrility and misplaced frivolity. 

The leading thought of M. Carrau’s book (14) may be found 
in the preface, where he describes our modern scientific men 
exploring caverns, digging up the strata of the diluvial, ter- 
tiary, and quaternary epochs, with the avowed hope of confirm- 
ing the a priori theories which represent man as descending 
directly from a microcephalous troglodyte, or from a kind of 
ape somewhat surpassing in intelligence and skill the majority of 
his fellow quadrumanous brutes. The exposition of Lamarck’s 
system is one of the most interesting parts of the volume, because 
our author shows that, although he certainly must be regarded 
as the father of evolutionists, yet there is a wide difference between 
his views and those of the modern school. 

When we open big ne aan composed by Professor Haeckel (15) 
and translated into French by M. Tales oury, we tind ourselves 
in the presence of all the notions most stoutly opposed by M. 
Carrau. This is not the place for attempting the discussion of a 
large subject, but we may at least remark that the offhand way 
in which M. Soury asserts, as proved beyond a doubt, hypotheses 
which are still matter of controversy is only equalled by the bad 
taste with which he denounces the thinkers who still continue to 
believe in final causes and in the existence of God. 

Our list of scientific works includes the new mstalment of 
M. Figuier’s Année scientifique (16) for 1878; M. de Parville’s 
Causeries scientifiques, which has the advan ot being illustrated 
with diagrams and woodcuts (17); a pamphlet against vivisec- 
tion (18); and, last but not least, M. Vivien de Saint-Martin’s 


(11) L’ Angleterre au serzicme siecle. Par rhilaréte Chasles. Paris: 
Charpentier. 


(12) Les peuples étranges. Par Judith Gautier. Paris: Charpentier. 

(13) Le Catholicisme contemporaine. Par Emile Burnouf. Paris: 

vy. 

(14) Etudes sur la théore de Vévolution aux points de vue psychologique 
religieux et moral. Par L.Carrau. Paris and London: L. Hachette & 


= des transformisme, réponse & Virchow. Par Ernest 


(5) Les e t 
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Donen GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRZAZTORIUM,” “CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,” and nn BRAZEN 


GanisticaL, SOCIETY.—The next MEETING of the 
nt Gestion be the 15th inst., at the Society's Rooms, 
Coll . London, when a PAPER will be READ “ On the ie 
igibution the e-Speaking. Population of the British Isles,” by 
ENSTEIN. . F.R.G.S8. be taken at 7.45 P.M. Persons inte 
the subject of the may apply the ya SECRETARY for Tickets of Admission. 


G0ETHE.— —W. C. COUPLAND, M.A., B.Sc., will deliver 
LECTURES, on “FAUST,” at South Place Institute, Finsbury, on Tuesday 
and May, at Eight o Subject, April 8 : The Holiday— 
The Two Natures— ream of Sense— —The Devil's Bargain. Tickets for the 
on. Secretary, . CONRAD THI Meetings ; or through post, 
83 Richmond Road, Hackney, E. 


THE | HIBBERT LECTURE, 1879.—A COURSE of SIX 

URES on “ THE (in. of the Course on 

“The ne eligious of India,” delivered last y: by Professor Max Miller), will be delivered 

E RENU ,at the "Steinway Hall, Lower Street, Portman 

at Five o'clock in fternoon on the following viz.: Thursday, April 
iy, May 1; Thureday. May 8; Thursday, May 15 ursday, May 22; Th 


y. 
Admission to the Comm < Lectures will be Sicket, without payment. Persons desirous 
of attending the Lectures requested te send r names and ad to Messrs. WILLIAMS 
& NorGATE, 14 Henrietta ! Street. Covent Garden, Ww C., not later than ptt il 5, and as soon as 
possible after that date Tickets will be issued to as many persons as the Ha will accommodate. 


St. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL.— 

The SUMMER SESSION commences on Thursday, May 1. The Hospital contains 350 
beds. Clinical Lectures are delivered by the Physicians and Surgeons eve: ry week. In addition 
to the usual Courses of Summer Lectures, Instruction is also given on ve ological Medicine, 
Comparative Anatomy, Aural and Dental Surgery, Diseases of the Skin, and Diseases of the 
b+ my —— may be obtained trom’ the TREASURER or DEAN of the School, 
Hos: 


ING'S COLLEGE, London.—_LECTURES to LADIES.— 

The reo: on Monday, Ame 21, at Avenue, Kensin 
W. (close to the High St Station and dt Ves Hall), on the following subjects :— Toly 
Scripture, Church ie story, Logie and Moral Philcso y, Ancient and Se History, Eng- 
lish, Latin, Greek, French, German, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Physics. Chemistry, 
Physiol . Botany Sater. and Drawing.—For Prospectus and all int jormation apply to 

Secretary, Miss C. SCHMITZ, Belsize Park Gardens, N.W- 


.—RICHMOND HILL.—High-class SCHOOL 


for LADIES. First-rate London Masters. Spacious House and good Garden. Refer- 
address LADY PRINCIPAL, Grafton House, 


Parents of Pupils.—For Prospectus, 


A MARRIED LADY, residing at NEW CROSS, wie to 
receive two or three LITTLE “GIRLS to Educate with her own, and two — seent 
confided to her care. Unexceptionable references 9 ven and required.—A ddress to m4 
8t. St. Donatt’s Road, Le Lewisham New Cross, 8. 


CLIFTON COLLEGE. —CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 

NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. “NINE or more open to Competition 
at wt... 1879, value from £25 to £50 a year, w may be increased from a special Fund 
to £90 a year in cases of Scholars Further partic’ laze from the HEAp-MasTER 
or RETARY, The College, Clifton, Bristol 


20, COLLEGE.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


ht 40; Four £20. Election, third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the SECRETARY, 


ROssaLi SCHOOL. — ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


S OMERSETSHIRE | COLLEGE, BATH— 
Head-Master—T. M. BROMLEY, M. Ae Merton College, Oxford. Since October 1861, 

lasses been obtained at Oxford, and numerou: mours —Prospectuses 
and other information may be obtained from the 


MALVERN COLLE @ EB 
The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, May 5. 


BATH COLLEGE, Bath.—The NEXT TERM will commence 


on Saturda: 1 26, 1879. Head-Master—T. N. M.A., late Fellow and 


St, ANDREW'S COLLEGE, CHARDSTOOK, DORSET. 
TERM begins Friday, May 9. 
H. M. ROBINSON, D.D., Head- Master. 


CAMBRIDGE. ERSE GRAMMAR SOHOOL. .—Special 
ies. an ars) &c., have been "Fee 
moderate.— ead-Master 3B. Football, 


GERMAN EDUCATION in NANOY, France.—Professor 


H (late of Canstatt), recommended Rev. Mr Cook, Protestant Clergyman 
ig Nancy, and by any Clergymen and Ministers iH England and Scotland. and by many 
Office the English Army, receives TWELVE YOUNG GENTLEMEN into his family. 
res for all I, German and <p guaranteed. Mrs. H., bein: English, 
iy fe and English living. Terms, No Extras. £3 from Londo to N 

ce, Or RUBNER, 

13 Furnival’s 


N AVAL CADETSHIPS &e. 
“EASTMAN'S” RN. ACADEMY, BURGOYNE HOUSE, SOUTHSEA. 
CKERNELL. 


(since 1860)_G. EASTCOTT SPI 


St. Peter's College, 


FRANGAISE.—A PARISIAN LADY (dipléme 
rieur de l’'Académie de —_ gives LESSONS in Reading and Apel is of 4 
mas about to be represented at the Gaiety Theatre.—Address, M. R., Verrinder' 
36 High Street, 


MENTAL PATIENT or DIPSOMANIAC.—A MEDICAL 


Patient as above if wished. First-class 


apartments be_ pro 
given.—Address, Corbyn & Co., ‘00 High Holborn. 


A CAMBRIDGE M.A., ordered by his Physician a Sea Voyage 

to Australia, New Zest oe home America, would be glad to TRAVEL with 
a GENTLEMAN, or take CHARGE ofa BOY requiring a similar change.— Address, Cantab, 
care of Rev. T. C. Cox, Sia Parsonage, Ormsk. 


GouTH AFRICA.—ADVERTISER, about to settle in Cape 
Town, would |take CHARGE of a YOUNG 3 GENTLEMAN: and eae him to Mercan- 
tile pursuits. Premium for Three years, £500.—W.F. M., 1 Argyll Square, W.C. 
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of A and Water-Colours.—Apply, by letter, stating salary and sootions oh situations. 


T° BE LET, FURNISHED, for a long or short term, a 

Gentleman's HOUSE, South Kensington. containing Dining, Drawing, and 
r Bedroom and good Domestic Offices. modera 

go Southampton Street’ Strand, W. 

PEL LEASE of a convenien tly-sized HOUSE, with FURNI- 


E (nearly New), TO BE SOLD, in llingham Place, Cromwell Road.—Apply to 
Mr. oust HOWELL, 116 Cromwell Road, S. 8.W. 


Seer DEVON, Border of Dartmoor.—For SALE, Nine Acres 


of sheltered FREEHOLD LAND, over 400 feet level, with 
in, 


MAN, in, of the nicest pasts of to receive a First-Class 


Hara any expense re La for ornamentation of grounds. ‘Or would divide into four 
carcying a house.—Address, E. CHAMBERLAIN, Esq., Lustleigh, Bovey 
Trace’ von. 
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Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C. Street, S. Ww. 
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room for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
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This School—founded in 1851 by the late Mr. Eastman, R.N., and conducted by him for nine race shines arou seren: 
been carried on by the presen t Principal for the iast iast nineteen years. yp der with her loving dreams ; 
At the Naval Cadet Examinations of a last year, Pupils took 2nd, 4th, 4th, 5th, 6th, 6th, 7th, For her the ing of Eden bioo 
Posie Nine of age and upwards. Sold by PIESSE A Bond Street, London 
are rece! years of age u & in Bottles, 2s 21 2 ie 
The NEXT TERM will begin on May 1. For every information address the PRINCIPAL. a and b; y Agents througout the world. ; 
ME, B. JEPHSON HARDMAN JONES, M.A., educated at PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP. 
Harrow and assisted other Masters, prepares PUPILS for A speciality for sensitive . 
Schools and Royal era i y., Fi ive years’ experience. Highest references. Number | limited to ESTABLISHED NEARLY ONE HUNDRED YEARS. 
healthiest ne: aygroun 
4 
bers, Indoors Wor Orkshop and Playroom.—For Terms. Pros &e., address, V Woodlands; Prevents Redness, Roughness, Healthy 


HOUSE, RICHMOND HILL, Surre —Mr. A. 
'YNES-CLINTO? TNS MA 


With the assistance of Ontord BOYS as or Day 
Ge. Next Term begins April 30.—For Prospectus 
REY. ! H. LUMB, M.A., Rector of Kirkbride, Silloth, Cum- 


MEN'S at Ei Preparatory to Pub! 
orthing, on South Coast. Capital Pi 


SCHOOL for BOYS, age Five to Thirteen. Recommended by 


Dr. Jop-Vishe Head- Master CR ; The Rev. Canon Duckworth, 77 Hamilton 
N.W. ; Dr. Abbott, Head-M: é City of London School, 32 Ab ey Road, 


Regent's Park. NW 
BACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS, from Fourteen to 


-—An OXFORD GRADUATE (Married, Experienced and Highly Reeom- 
has a house on Malvern Hills oe 
ive FOUR PUP. who need special 


LLS’ 
“WESTWARD HO!” 
WILLS’ “ WESTWARD HO!” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 


“ When all things wore mae, pene was made better than Tobacco : to be a lone man’s 
Compeaion, @ bachelor’s Friend, a hungry man’s Food, asad man’s Cordial, a wak 
man’s and a chilly man's Fire, no Herb i cano, 
est Ho!” In 1oz.,4 oz. & 402. oz. packets, ith 


WILLS, W. D. & H. O. 


ESTABLISHED 
(THE PERFECTION of SCOTCH { WHISKEY. —The con- 


viction long existing in Scotland, is op in Whines in England, that Sonate 
matured and carefully blended mixture ji near dh is the most whol 
pleasing of rivalling the of Fret Our and distinguished 


great age uri per dozen ; Bottles Cases 
Delivered free any Railway Station ite quantities of Two Dozens and upwards. 


| 
| 
= — 
| | 
| 
— e Lansi ight Stem Glass 6 
The 313 6 Engraved 6 
The Indiana 44 0 Richly-Cut Glass 
The Forest Rose 5 5 0 Engraved Flowers 
The Japanese Bamboo.............. 6 6 0 Engraved Grass and Fern .......... 7 7 0 
Discount 15 per Cent. 3 
Coloured Sheets of Dinner Ware and Illustrated Glass must be 
| 
| 
Schools. Spacious house, most healthily situated on | 
ate (dry and bracing) registered same temperature as 
layground. 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


—_o—_ 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
(Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
Orrices—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON; Brancn Orrice—29 PALL MALL, S.W. 
The Accumulated Funds exceed £3,900,000. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Sub-Governor. 


FRANCIS ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
His bbard, Esq., M.P. 
Robert Barclay, a be 
John Garrat rat Esq. illiam Knowles, Esq. 


Lubbock, Esq. 
George Forbes Maicolmson, Esq. 
Daniel 
William Robert Moberly, 
5 Lord Josceline Wm. Percy. 


Mark Currie 

iward James Daniell, Esq. 
William Davidson, Es, 
Alexander Druce, Esq 


Charles Hermann G 4 Sir John Rose, Bart. 

Charles Ernest Green, Samuel Leo Schuster, 

mour fell, Esq. Erie Carrington Smith, 

Baron Heat Montagu Cleugh W loon. Esq. 


Wilnot Noland, Esq. Charies Baring Young, Esq. 
usual Fifteen Days payment of FIRE PREMIUMS falling 
due at Lady-day will expire on April 9, 1879. 
FIRE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 
LIFE ASSURANCES with or without participation in Profits. 
LOANS are granted on security of LIFE INTERESTS in connexion with Policies of 
Assurance. 


A large participation in Profits. with the guarantee of the invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Roya! Charter, Sam the liabilities of partnership. 
All real [improvements in modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources 
have been tested by the experience of more than a Century and a half. 
The Corporation are open to consider applications for Agencies. 
A Prospectus, Table of Bonus, and Balance Sheet will be forwarded on applicetion. 
Royal Exchange, London. E. R. HANDCOCK, Secretary. 


L4Ww LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
Assets on December 31, 1878 ... £5.515,720 
Income for the year 1878....... - 486.479 


Amount paid in claims to December 3 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses allotted 5,523,138 


The expenses of Management (including Commission) are under 4} per cent. on the Annual 


Attention is specially directed to the revised Prospect of the Society ; to the new rates 
of premium, which are materiaily lower for young lives than heretofore; to the new con- 
ditions as to extended limits of free travel residence ; and to the reduced rates of extra 
premium. 

Loans are granted on security of Life Interests and reversions in connexion with Policies of 


ance. 
Prospectus and Form of Proposal will be sent on application. 


GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
Directors. 
Chairman—RICHARD M. HARVEY, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—AUGUSTUS PREVOST, Esq. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. Right Hon. John G. spe MP. 
Bonham-Carter. Esq. a k H. Janson, Es: 
Charles Win. Canes, Ea. G. J. Shaw Lefevre, Esq.. M.P. 
Charles F. De Beaumont W. Lubbock, we 
Sir Walter R. Bart. John B. Martin, Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, ta Henry John Norman, Esq. 
James Goodson, Es John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
bald Hamilten. Esq. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
m Hankey, Esq., M.P. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN. 
Actuary and Secretary —T. G. C. BROWNE. 
Share Capital at present paid up and invested «+= £1,000,000 
Total Funds about 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Lady-day should be anual at the Head Office, or 
with the Agents, on or before April 9. 
THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
For FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Heap Orrice—7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
WEST-END AGENTS—Messrs. GRINDLAY & CO., 55 Parliament Street. S.W. 
Governor—EDWARD BUDD, Esq. | Sub-Governor—_MARK WILKS COLLET, Esq. 
Deputy-Governor—GEORGE L. M. GIBBS, Esq. 


OFFICE, 


Directors. 
Hugh Gough Arbu Robert esteem, Esq. 
Robert Burn Biyth. — Louis Huth, Esq. 
William Thomes Henry J. B. Kendall, Esq. 
‘ajor- H. 


rt Gilles Esq. Robert: 
ower Colone Seymour. 
A. C. Guthrie, Esq. Lewis A. Wallace, Esq. 
NOTICE is hereby given that the Fifteen days of grace allowed for renewal of Lady-da’ 
Policies will expire on April 9. sears 


peetuses, copies of the Fire, Life, and Marine Accounts, and all er information can be 


nad ut JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 
CLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 
, Ciry Brasco: MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, E.C. 


Annual Income 

Assurance Fund 
Bonus added to Policies in J: 
T otal Ciaims by Death paid . 
and Bonuses 


Distinctive Features. 
CREDIT of half the first =. Annmel Premiums allowed on whole-term Policies on healthy 
ves not over ma, years 
ae ASSURANCES granted, withoat Profits, payable ot death or on attaining 
INVALID LIVES assured at rates proportioned to the risk. 
CLAIMS paid thirty days after proof of death. 


Report, 1878. 
The Fifty-fourth Annual ust issued, and the 1 ance Sheets rendered 
Board of can be of the Society’ 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, 
Actuary and Secretary. 
PHEe Nix FIRE OFFIC E, 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, 
Prompt and liberal Loss 
eed nal perso the Wort 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. Secretary. 


[MPERTAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1303._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, S.W, 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
Insurances against Fire on Property in all parts of the world at moderate rates of premium. 
Prompt and liberal settlement of claims. Policies falling due at Lady-day should be renewed 
before April 9, or the same will become void. 
E. COZENS SMITH, | General ut Manager. 


OLONIAL, INDIAN, and FOREIGN ASSURANCE. —The 
SCOTTISH. IMPERI AL INSU Rs ANCE COMPANY has made important Reductions 
in the Premiums chargeable for Foreizn Residence. Prospectuses show rates graduated for 


every climate. Offices : Glasgow, 151 West Ge org’ Street ; ‘London, 2 King’ William m Street, E. EAC, 
T [ Y,HE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in in 1838, 
CAPIT! AT, £1,090,000, 

Heap OFrFIcE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bonbey, ey dras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong ong 

Current Accounts are kept at the Head (itice on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
posits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At5 el cent. per ann.. subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued at the currept exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Biils purchased or ‘sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and orga Securities, in East India Stock and 
Teams and the safe custody of the same underta 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay ‘and Pensions realized. 
oak other of E mey Agency, British and Indian, 
ansact 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, So of the Receipts. 

Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished 

by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every article prepared by them is guaran’ 

a3 entirely Unadulterated._92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, 

Poi ortman Square), and 18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—Caution.—The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre ow by 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed * Elizabeth Lazen 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 
E / & PERRIN 8’ SA UC E, 


i Ms are calculated to deceive the Public, we A & PERRINS have adopted a NEW 
LABEL, bearing their Signature, “* LEA & PERRINS,” which Signature is placed on every 
Bottle of Bas ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and without which none is Genuine. Sold Wholé- 
sale ~& he Jrope ietors, Worcester ; Crosse & Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


RUTHIN WATERS. 


ELLIS’S PURE AERATED RUTHIN WATERS. 
WATERS.—" Absolutely pure.’”"—See Analyses, sent post free on 
application 


ELLIS’ 8 te WATERS,—Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia, and also Water 
withou ali 


ELLIS's RUTHIN WATERS.—For Gont, Lithia Water, and Lithia and Potass Water. 
ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS.—Corks branded “ R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin.” Every label 
bears Mark. 
RUTHIN WATERS.—Sold everywhere. Whole- 


LLISS 
Je —R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North Wales. London Agents—W. BEST & SONS; 
Henrietta’ Street, Cavendish Square. 
AMES EPPS 


& CO. 
oM@OPATHIC CHEMISTS. _ 


GOLD MED: AL, PARIS. 
« (THE fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 
given in 1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
__ Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived ofthe superfluous oil. Sold in Packets and Tins. 


ASTHMA, and DIFFICULT BREATHING arising from 


potions of the Respiratory PROMPT, 


GRATEFUL 
AND 
COMFORTING. 


aff 
RELIEVED and PAROXYS VERTED by 
the use of SAVORY & MOORE'S 


DATURA TATULA, for INHALATIONS, for which purpose 


the plant is prepared as Cigarettes and other forins 
for smoking, and as Pastilies and Powder for burning 
on a plate or censer. 


GAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London, and sold by 


Cheinists from pamphlets, with 
full particutars and Medical Testimonials, mzy be 
obtained on | application. 

G 4&4. 


Ww M S in 
in his celebrated work on “ The Dog,” says: Worms are a fertile 
source of disease in the dog, destroying ev ery year more puppies than distemper itself.””. While 
the “ Field " says, concerning distem er : “All treatment, to be successful, must be prefaced by 
the expulsion of worms.” NALDIRE’S POWDERS remove these pests w —_ one hour, 2t 
the seme tim ving tone to the stomach, and producing first-rute condition in dogs. Une 
cose is sutiicient, and dogs readily take it. 
NALDIRE’S ‘POWDERS are sold by all Chemists, and by BARCLAY & SONS. °5 
mgdon Street, London. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MOUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW and CHOICE 

BOOKS. the best Books of the Season are in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY. See MUDIE’S LIBRARY circu LAR. New Edition now ready, postage 
free, on application. 


nN UDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY. ~_CHEAF and SCARCE 
BOOKS.—See MUDIE’S CLEAR ANCE CATALOGUE. New Edition now ready, 
fostage free on application. The New Edition contains: The “ao of the a, best 
adition, reduced to 9s.; Trollope’s South ; Through the Dark by Hf. M. 
Stanley ; Conder’s Tent Life in Palestine ; Public Life of the Eari 
People of Turkey, by a Consul’s Daughter ; ‘and nearly Three T housand. oie Books. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AI] the Books 
Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obt: red, 


with the least sible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRAR 
BARTON ARCADE, MA) SCHESTER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchange). - 


Mudie’s Select amon. Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


THE 8 SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBER 
E SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 64. each will be given. viz. 
74, 81, 83, 91, 192, 689, and 771 (clean copies)—at the Oilice, 38 Southampton Street, 


; 


Now ready, 7s. 6d. 


AN INSURANCE DICTIONARY ; being a Practical Explan- 


ation of the Technical, Legal, Medical, and General Scientific ‘Terms omens uscd 
in the transaction of Life. arine, and other classes of Insurance numcruus 
Tables. By WILLIAM SWAIN CHAMPNESS 
London : THOMAS Merny, 32 Bouverie Street. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo. 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 
FLPILEPSY and its TREATMENT by a NEW PROCESS. 
By WALTER M.R.C.S. 
London HARDWICKE & 192 Piccadilly, W. 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—ADVERTISEMENTS for 


insertion in the o Vorthownins Number of the above Periodical must be forwarded to the 
Publisher by the Sth, and BILLS by the 7th April. 
JOHN Albemarle Street. 


BLACKWOOD MAGAZINE for APRIL 1879, 
No. DCCLXII. 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS : 
REATA; OR, WHAT'S IN A NAME. Part L 
MY LATEST EXPERIENCE. 
JOHN — Part XIII. 
HAMLE 
Biography, Travel, and Sport. 
THE COUNTRY IN 1849 AND 1879. 
WILLIAM BLackWoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For APRIL (1879). 


DEDICATORY POEM TO THE PRINCESS ALICE. Lae 

THE DEFENCE OF LUCKNOW. } By Atrnep Texsrsox, 

PAST AND FUTURE POLICY IN SOUTH AFRICA. By the Right Ion. Earl Grey. 

ON SENSATION AND THE SENSIFEROUS ORGANS. By Professor HUXLEY. 

THE BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. By the Right Hon. Lord Zovcue. 

‘A FEW WORDS ON MR. FREEMAN. By J. A. Frovpe. 

RECIPROCITY THE TRUE FREE TRADE. By ALFRED R. WALLACE. 

COUNT LEO TOLSTOY'S NOVELS. By W.R.S. Raustoy. 

THE EGYPTIAN CRISIS. By Epwarp Dicey. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF LIFE. By Professor St. Gkonce Mrvant. 

Is A GREAT SCHOOL OF ART POSSIBLE IN THE PRESENT DAY? By Mrs. 
E. I. BARRINGTON. 

A SHOPKEEPER’S VIEW OF CO-OPERATIVE STORES. By Tomas Lorp. 

THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN BURMAH. By AncuipaLD Forpes. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., LONDON. 
[NTEBIOR of JAPANESE THEATRE, by a Native Artist, in 


Colours.—See THE BUILDER of this week—With Rateiior View, Plan, and Desi 
tion—Art of School Building—Our Chapels in Churches—Picture Exhibitions—Establishment 
of a National Theatre—Keported Cases for Architects and etna" amine Abbey— 
Study of Ecclesiology—Technical Training, &c. 60 pages. 4d. ; by post, 44d. 

46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


CHEAP EDITION OF MRS. BRASSEY’S YACHT VOYAGE ROUND 
THE WORLD. 
New Edition now ready, with a Map and 65 Illustrations engraved on Wood by 
G. Pearson chiefly after Drawings by the Hon. A. Y. Bingham, 
in crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


(THE VOYAGE of the SUNBEAM, Our Home on the Ocean 
for Eleven Months. By Mrs. BRASSEY. 


“ Tt has been the aim in the present edition ; the author a welcome opportunity of grate- 
of the * Voyage of the Sunbeam’ to render it | fully acknowledging the tuvourable reception 
a faithful reproduction of the earlier work. accorded to her first literary effort by the 
‘The letterpress has been slightly abrid critics, the press, and_the ublic. She hopes 
and a copious selection has been made ‘om that in its present form her narrative may 
os whe os series of illustrations. The re- | afford pleasure, and possibly instruction, to a 

her work in a popular form affords to | still wider circle of readers." —/’r«yace. 


London, Loncmans & Co. 


THE WORLD IN 1879. 
New Edition, in imp. 8vo. or imp. 4to. price 5s. cloth, 


HE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of MODERN GEO- 


GRAPHY, in Thirty-one entirely new Imperial Quarto Maps, exhibiting 
clearly the more important Physical Features of the Countries delineated, and 
Noting all the Chief Places of Historical, Commercial, or Social Interest. Edited, 
with an Introduction on the Study of Geography, by the Rev. GzorGE BUTLER, 
M.A., Principal of Liverpool College. 

“The ‘Public Schools Atlas of Modern | this the best School Atlas that has come 
Geogr me must be pronounced one of the | under our notice.""—Educational Times. 


best collections of Maps for _ ,purpose of “ The value of this atlas must not be mea- 
seneral geographical informa sured by its extraordinary cheapness; the 
Westi canister Review. price has evidently been fixed upon the as- 

“We have no hesitation in p * 


sumption of an extremely large sale 
Bookseller. 


Uniform with the above, in imp. 4to. or in imp. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, 


in Twenty-eight entirely New Coloured Maps; with an Introduction on the 
Study of Ancient Geography by the E litor, the Rev. G. BuTLEer, M.A. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


The Fourth Edition, in crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE, Historical and 
4 Critical; with an Appendix on English Metres. By THoMAS ARNOLD, M.A. 
of University College, Oxford. Fourth Edition (1877), revised and corrected 
throughout. 

* Mr. ARNOLD has fulfilled his task with great care and good judgment, and his 
book fills an important place in our school literature. We hope that in its enlarged 
and perfected form it will be even more generally used in our higher schools than 
has hitherto been the case.’ The Times, Jan. 10. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


DISCOVERY OF THE BERMUDAS. 


Now ready, in royal 8vo. Vol. II. price 30s. also the work complete, in 2 vols. with 3 
Maps and 9 Illustrations, including a Facsimile of a Bermuda MS. price £3 cloth, 


AY EMORIALS of the DISCOVERY and EARLY SETTLE- 
\ MENT of the BERMUDAS or SOMERS ISLANDS 1511-1687, compiled 
from the Colonial Records and other Original Sources. By Lieut.-General Sir J. H. 
Lerroy, C.B. K.C.M.G. F.R.S. Royal Artillery, Hon. Memb. N.Y. Hist. Soc. 
ometime Governor of the Bermudas. 

London, Lonemans & Co. 


ly, crown 8vo. toned OA cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 
Is ABEL TREVITHOE, By ©. A. R. 
A poem of considerable Press. 
London : CHARING CROSS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limited, 5 Friar Street, Broadway, E.C. 


IMPORTANT MUSICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Just ready, 2 vols. 12s. 6d, 
FFREDERIO CHOPIN ; his Life, Letters, and Works. By 
Moritz KARASOWSKI. ‘Translated by E. 

“ The truth about Chopin's life oot until the appearance of recent 
and trustworthy GRO ry of Musie and Music 
Also published, ‘er S LIFE OF CHOPIN. 6s. 

W. REEv«Es, 185 Fleet Street, London. 


ee of the OWFDIR FAMILY. With numerous 


LORD CABNARVON’S AGAMEMNON. 


Now ready, small 8vo. 6s. 
THE AGAMEMNON of AESCHYLUS. Translated 


by the Right Hon. the Earl of CARNARVON. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


JAPAN. 


Just ready, crown 8vo. with Maps. 


THE SATSUMA REBELLION: an Episode of 
Modern Japanese History. By Avucusrvs H. Mounsey, H.B.M. Secretary of 
Legation at Athens, and recently Secretary of Legation in Japan. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


EXPERIENCES OF KAFFIR WARFARE. 


Crown 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 14s. 


RECOLLECTIONS of FIGHTING and HUNTING 


in SOUTH AFRICA, from 1834 to 1867. By General Sir Joun Bisset, C.B. 
“ General Bisset’s book is pretty equall Je vided between war and sport, and it is hard togay 
which is the more attractive portion. he author relates several stories of most dangerous 
encounters with lions; indeed, his book cannot fail to be interesting to both soldiers 
hunters, its chief merit being that it bears throughout the impress of perfect Lie 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


BICKERS & SON’S LIST. 


DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE of SAMUEL PEPYS: 
entirely new Transcript from his MS. her roo the Pe Library, By the 
Mynoks With a Life Gun Note Notes by 
And with numerous Portraits, ii y t This Edi — 
contains one »-third of additionat matter never before published, anh which is pe 

Vol. VI. (a 


(Now ready. 


THE PYTHOUSE PAPERS: Correspondence now first 
the War, the Po a Contested in 1680, 
transcribed from MSS. in the session of V. F. BENNETT STAMFORD. MP. 

Edited, and with + Tairoduetion of 98 pp. by WILLIAM ANSELL Day. ‘Medium 8vo. 
half roxburgh, 10s. (Now ready. 
2g Lape letters cts in several cases what was before open todoubt. Had they ed 
other end, their discovery would have been fortunate, inuaeinae it has been ‘thecause of Mr. 

Day writing most skilful, and in parts realy eloquént, introduction.” 

Atheneum, March 29, 1879. 


MILITARY and RELIGIOUS LIFE in the MIDDLE AGES 


‘1a vo. Wit ex 
“or quia Chromo-lithographs and 400 Engravings on Wood, 


t, 


MUSIC in the MIDDLE AGES, and at the Period of the 
RENAISSANCE. By Paci This lementary to the “ Arts 


in the Middle Ages,” and is paged to follow on that vo. ith 1 Chro! ere 
and 25 Wood Engravings, wrapper, 23. 


COWDEN CLARKE’S (MRS.) COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


to SHAKSPEARE; being a Verbal Index to all the Pass inthe Dramatic Works 
of the Poet New Edition royal 8vo, 860 pp. cloth, 2s. or (Ready A pril 10. 


BICKERS & SON, 1, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


COLONIAL POLICY AND HISTORY. 


By the Right Hon. Sir CHAS. ADDERLEY, Bart., K.C.M.G. 
(Now Lord Norroy.) 


Contains a Chapter on South Africa and on Colonial Defence. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Will be published on April 7, 1879, post 8vo. cloth, 2s 
THE NI NEW PLUTARCH.—COLIGNY and the Aedlure of the 


. By WauTer BESANT, M.A. 


Now ready, cloth, gilt extra, gilt edges, 15s. 
OUR NATIVE LAND; its Scenery and Associations. With 
36 Chromograph Views and Deseriptive 


Part I. of the New and Series will be - 
Enlarged published on May and be con- 


THE ILLUSTRATED WAVERLEY NOVELS. — One o2 
wai WELL. with 33, and THE BETROTHED, with 35 Illustrations, are 

This Edition will be completed in 25 Volumes. 


MARCUS WARD & CO., LONDON, BELFAST, AND PHILADELPHIA. 


2s. 6d. ; post free for 2s. 7d. 
EVERETT’ S SHORTHAND, Second Edition. This s 


tem of Shorthand, in which vowels are gugeenet without having to back to 


dot them in. was subjected to some scvere tests at a meeting of the S Writers 2 
London, at St. John’s Gate, on January 2, and passed them with i success. Learners 
d it faster to write and easier to read than any of the standard systems. 


Mancus WaRD & Co.. VA. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


STOCK EXCHANGE SECURITIES: an 


Essay on the General Causes of Fluctuation in their Price. By RozertT 
GirrEN. Enlarged by an Appendix of Evidence given before the Royal Com- 
mission on the Stock Exchange. Demy 8vo. 8s.6d. [On Wednesday next. 
“ An able and interesting book on a subject which possesses very great interest for a larce 
class of the — Times 
“ Mr. Giffen has made use of his varied opportunities, and has pve us a very valuable con- 
tribution towards the solution of problems which deserve from political economists more 
consideration than they have hitherto received.” Saturday 


EMMANUEL ; or, the Incarnation of the Son 


of God the Foundation of Immutable Truth. By the Rev. M. F. Sapien, 
| a ~~’ dary of Wells, and Rector of Honiton. New Edition, Revised, 
. SVO. 


LESSONS on CONFIRMATION ; or, Heads 


of Instruction to Candidates for Confirmation. By the Rev. PETER YOUNG, 
M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln, and Rector of North Witham, Lincolnshire. 
Second Edition, Revised, tcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


SHAKSPEARE’S HEROINES. 


CHARACTERISTICS of WOMEN—Moral, 


Poetical, and Historical. By Mrs. Jamesox. In Bohn’s Library Binding, or 
bine cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘SELECTED PROSE WORKS of G. E. 


LESSING. Translated from the German by E. C. BEasLey, B.A., and HELEN 
ZimmMERN, Edited by BELL, M.A. Trinity College, Cambridve. 
Comprising the Laokoon— How the Ancients Represented Death—Dramatic 
Notes, With a Frontispiece of the Laokoon Group, taken from the Original | 
in the Vatican. In Boln’s Library binding, or brown cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE COTTAGE GARDENERS’ DIC- 


TIONARY, With a Supplement containing all the New Plants and Varieties | 


GR 


down to the year 1869. kdited by G. W. JouNson. Pest S8vo. 6s. td. 


SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. Con- 


taining a Description and Life-size Coloured Drawing of every British Plant. 
Edited, and brought up to the present standard of scientific knowledge, by 


| 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


THE YOUTH of QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


Edited, from the French of L. W1rsENER, by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author 
of * The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


THE THEATRE FRANQGAIS in the 


REIGN of LOUIS XV. By A. Battie CocHRANE, M.P. Demy 8vo. lis. . 


ROYAL WINDSOR. By W. Drxoy. 


Second Edition, Vols. I. and IL. demy 8vo. 30s. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1879. Under the Especial Patronage of Herr Masesty. Corrected by the 
Nobility. Forty-eighth Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. with the Arms beautifully 
engraved, bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
RHONA. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of 


“Viva,” “Mignon,” &c. 3 vols. 


ALL or NOTHING. By Mrs. Casner Hoey, 
Author of “Griffith’s Double,” &c. 3 vols. 


“Thi s interesting story is full of bright and graphic touches, and the main conception ia very 
striking.’ —Spectator. 


QUAKER COUSINS. By Mrs. Macpoyert, 


Au thor of “ For the King’s Dues,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ There is a thoroughly healthy tone about Mrs. Macdonell’s work, and what is more, the 
book is p! easunt and interesting.” —Athenwum. 


FATAL PASSION. By Mrs. ALEXANDER 


T. Boswe.t, LL.D., F.L.S. With popular Descriptions by Mrs. Lankrsrrn. | 


The Figures by J. E. Sowerby, James Sowerby, F.L.S., J. de C. Sowerby, 
F.L.S., and J. W. Salter, A.L.S. 11 vols. cloth, £22 &s.; half moroceo, 
£24 12s.; whole mor cco, £28 3s. 6d.; or in 83 Parts, each 5s. Lists, giving 


the Contents of each Volume, sent post free on application. 


THE BOTANIST’S POCKET BOOK. By 


W.R. Haywarp. Containing the Botanical Name, Common Name, Soil and 
Situation, Growth and Time of Flowering of every Plant, arranged under its 
own order. Second Edition, fep. 8vo. limp cover, ‘4s. 6d. 


MY GARDEN; its Plan and Culture, together 


with a general Description of its Geology, Botany, and Natural History. By 
the late A. Smeg, F.R.S. Fourth Thousand, imperial 8vo. illustrated witn 

more than 1,500 Engravings on Wood 2ls. 
“Mr. Smee’s ‘My Garden’ is a book which ought to be in the hands of every one who is 
fortunate enough to possess a gute of his own ; and he is certain to find some things in it from 
which he may nay prose’ 


LONDON : GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


THE GIFT BOOK FOR EASTER. 


~ 


Fourth Edition, with gilt leaves in ornamental binding, with 17 Illustrations in Photo- 
by George R. 258. 


THE EPIC OF HADES. 


“ Many of the designs are gems of parr feeling.”"— World. 

“ Fine poem, finely ~Apectator. 

“ Eros and Psyche li float in ether.” —Graphic. 

bes His art most resembles that of Francia. There is in these designs a fine and high inspira- 


- One of the most cherished gifts any lover of poetry or the pencil could desire.""—Scotsman. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


Crown 8vo. with 3 Illustrations, 15s. 


ESSAYS IN ROMANCE. 


By JOHN SKELTON, LL.D. 
Author of “ The Impeachment of Mary Stuart.” 


Spectator says: “A delightful vol “Vv 
Graphic : enuine ski : tory-te d 
writing.” ‘The Pail Mail Gazette : Delicious bits of Scotch vec 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Published this day, demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


DESTRUCTION AND RECONSTRUCTION: 


Personal Experiences of the late War in the 
United States. 


By RICHARD TAYLOR, 
Lieut.-General in the Confederate Army. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Fraser, Author of “ A Thing of Beauty,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A powerful and interesting novel. It will surely be a popular success.’’"— Post. 


AHAMS of INVERMOY. By 
M. C. SriruineG, Author of “ A True Man,” &c. 3 vols. 
“Acharming novel. To nineteen out of twenty the interest will be absorbing.”—Scotsman. 


THE LAST of HER LINE. By the Author 


of “St. Olave’s,” &c. 3 vols. 


COWARD CONSCIENCE. By F.W. Rosrsoy, 


Author of “ Grandmother's Money,’ &c. 3 vols, {April 10. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY—NEW and 
CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE.—Fresh Copies continue to be added as the 
demand increases of the Life of Bishop Selwyn ; Seeley’s Life and Times of 
Stein ; Memoirs of the Baroness Eunsen; The King's Secret, by the Duke de 
Broglie; Sir J. D. Hooker’s Tour in Morocco; Life and Letters of Dean 
Hook ; Memoirs of the Rev. W. Pennefather; Life of the Rev. John Russell 
of Tordown; Life among the Bedouins of the Euphrates, by Lady Anna 
Biunt ; Life of Robert Dick, by Samuel Smiles; Memoir of Mrs. Jameson ; 
Dixon's Royal Windsor ; Records of a Girlhood, by Fanny Kemble; ani 
every other recent Work of more than usual interest. 


The Surplus Copies of many of the leading Books of the past Season are 
now offered for sale at greatly reduced prices. See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE 
CATALOGUE. New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW FoR 


THE CHOICE OF BOOKS. By Frepentc Harrisoy. 
CHAPTERS ON SOCIALISM. By Jomyx StcartT MILL. 
ITALIAN POLITICS. By pe 
FURTHER REMARKS ON THE ZULU WAR. 
WHAT IS MONEY? By Srpewick. 
CONVENTIONS AT WHIST. By W. Potr, F.R.S. 

BLACK AND WHITE IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. II. 


APRIL. 


Conclusion. 


By the Epiror. 


By Sir G. Camp- 

A — PPLE MENT ARY PLEA FOR PEASANT PROPRIETORS. By W. T. 
HOUNTON, 

BURMAH. By -General ALBERT FytcueE, C.S,I. 

HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


SPORT in BRITISH BURMAH, ASSAM, 


and the CASSYAH and JYNTIAH HILLS. With aie of Sport in the 
Hilly Districts of the Northern Division, Bombay Presidency. By Lieut.- 
Colonel PotLok, Madras Staff Corps. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Illustrations 
and 2 Maps. (This day. 


RAMBLES in NORTH-WEST AMERICA. 


By J. M. Murpuy. Demy 8vo. with Map, 16s, (This day. 


OUR NEW PROTECTORATE: Turkey 


in Asia; its Geography, Races, Resources, and Government. With a Map, 
showing the Existing and Projected Public Works. By J, Canale McCoan. 
2 vols. large crown 8vo. 24s, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


Second Edition, 8vo. with 13 Piates, cloth, post free. 
MODEL HOUSES for the INDUSTRI: AL OL ASSES. By 


BANISTER FLETCHER, F.R.I.B.A., Author of “ Quantities,” “ Dilapidations,” * Arbi- 
Hieviews of the First ‘edition, which in the 
“ Builder,” “ Saturday Review,” and 27 other leading journals, may be seen at 29 New B: 
Street, Blackfriars, E.C., during office hours. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIst. 


Next week, 8vo. 1s. 


DEAN HOOK. 
An Address delivered at Hawarden. 
By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, MP. 


THE THIRD EDITION OF 


DEAN HOOK’S LIFE and LETTERS. By 


his Son-in-Law, the Rev. W. R. W. Steruens, Author of “ Memorials 
of the See of Chichester,” and “ Life of St. John Chrysostom.” 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 


Now ready, 8vo. with several Illustrations, 16s. 


JOHN RUSSELL, of TORDOWN. 


THE LIFE of the REV. JOHN RUSSELL, described by the 
“Graphic” as “ One of the most delightful sporting biographies we have 
ever read. 


THE THIRD EDITION OF 


FANNY KEMBLE’S RECORDS of a 


GIRLHOOD is ready at all Booksellers’ throughout the country. 


THREE NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
LATHEBY TOWERS. By Atice Corxkray, 


Author of “ Bessie Lang.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


HARDING, the MONEY SPINNER. By 


MILES Gunana Kegon, Author of “ Dion and the Sibyls.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ The book is full of life and character, abounding in interest, and many of the princi on 
scenes are graphically described. In brief, amongst the crowd of novels which this season 
brought us, ‘ Harding, the Money Spinner,’ deserves a prominent place.” —A thenceum. 


CORDELIA. By F. E. M. Norrey, Author of 


Olive Varcoe,” &c. 3 vols. crown Svo. 


On Monday, April 7, will be published, crown 8vo. with an Illustration, 6s. 
the Popular Edition of 


POMEROY ABBEY. By Mrs. Henry Woop. 


Forming the New Volume of “BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS.” 


BENTLEYS’ EMPIRE LIBRARY. 


NOTICE.—Now added to this Popular Library of i well printed on good paper 
and well bound, each 2s. 6d 


A ROGUE’S LIFE. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Author of “ The Woman in White.” 


The following Volumes will also be added in April and May, namely : 


A VAGABOND HEROINE. By Mrs. ANNIE 


Epwarkpes. 28. 6d. 


MY QUEEN. By Mrs. Goprrey, Author of 


“Dolly: oe. 2s. 6d. 


ARCHIBALD MALMAISON. By Juttay 


HAWTHORNE. 2s. 6d. 


A VICTIM of the FALCK LAWS. 2s. 6d. 


Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, 1s. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


No. CCXXI. for APRIL 1879, 


CONTENTS : 
1, PROBATION. Chapters 18—15. 
2. ELIZABETH INCHBALD. 
3. MADEIRA. By Mrs. MoRTIMER COLLINS. 
4. POLL MILES. 
5. GILBERT WHITE OF SELBORNE. 
6. EBENEZER. Conclusion. By the Author of the “ Breitmann Ballads.”’ 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION, IN MONTHLY VOLUMES, 


A NEW SERIES OF 


ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHIES OF 
THE GREAT ARTISTS. 


It is proposed to issue this Series in the form of handbooks, which may be read in 
the study, the class-room, or the fields. Each work will be a monograph of a Great 
Artist, or a brief history of a Group of Artists of one school ; and will contain Por- 
traits of the Masters, and as many examples of their art as can be readily procured. 
Cheapness of price being especially aimed at, the introduction of expensive new 
engravings will be unadvisable. 

Among the earliest works, some of which are nearly ready, will be: 


TITIAN. From the most recent authorities. By Ricaarp Forp 
Hearn, B.A., Hertford College, Oxford. [Now ready. 


REMBRANDT. From the Text of C. Vosmarzr. By J. W. 
MOoLteT, B.A., Brasenose College, Oxford. (Now ready. 


RAPHAEL. From the Text of J. D. Passavant. By 
N. D’Anvers, Author of “ Elementary History of Art.” [Ready in May. 


VAN DYCK and HALS. From the Text of Dr. Lemcxe. By 
Percy R. Heap, Lincoln College, Oxford. [Ready in May. 
*,* Several other Volumes in preparation. 


Each volume will be illustrated with from 16 to 20 full-page engravings, printed 
in the best manner. These have been contributed from several of the most im- 
portant art publications of France and Germany, and will yo found valuable records 
of the painters’ works. The ornamental binding is taken from an Italian design 
ina book printed at Venice at the end of the fifteenth century, and the inside 
lining from a pattern of old Italian lace. The price of each volume will be 3s. 6d. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of SIR GEORGE 


GILBERT SCOTT, R.A., F.S.A., &c. Edited by his Son, GrorGe GILBERT 
Scorr. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Engraving on Steel of the Author from Por-: 
trait by Richmond. (Jn April. 


FAMILY PRAYERS for WORKING MEN. 


By the Author of “ Steps to the Throne of Grace.” With an Introduction 
by the Rev. E. H. Bickersreru, M.A., Vicar of Christ Church, Hampstead. 
Cloth, Is. [Just published. 


nnn nnn 


EASTER PRESENTS. 
MISS MITFORD’S “OUR VILLAGE.” 


Specially Illustrated at a cost of several Hundred Pounds. Crown 4to. cloth 
extra, gilt edges, aia, 


The Saturday Review says: ** Our Village’ is much the most desirable of the books before 
us, and would be remarkable i in any season. 
e World says of “Our Village”: * Seldom has a Christmas gift-book presented such a 
combinati ‘on of literary and pictorial attractions as this.” 


MISS ALCOTT’S New Story, “‘UNDER the 
LILACS.” By the Author of “ Little Women,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, Ilustrated, 5s. 
“ Pure, graceful, and heartily entertaining.”"— Daily Telegraph. 


SANCTA CHRISTINA: a Story of the First 


Century. By ELEANOR E. ORLEBAR. Small post 8vo. extra, 5s. 


JULES VERNE’S New Story, “DICK 


SANDS, the BOY CAPTAIN.” Translated by ELLEN E. FREWER. Full of 
graphic Illustrations, Large post 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


TWO FRIENDS. By Lucren Brarr. Trans- 


lated by MAry DE HAUTEVILLE. Small post 8vo. with numerous Illustra- 
tions, 7s. 6d. 
“ Extremely interesting."’—Scots: 
* An admirable story for boys.” erie: Advertiser.” 


THE CURIOUS ADVENTURES of a FIELD 


CRICKET. By Dr. Ernest Cannéze. Translated by N. D’ANVERS. Crown 
fully Illustrated, cloth extra, gilt edges, is. 6d. 
“ Absorbing and exciting."’— Wor 
* The Field Cricket’ is simply - *—Scotsman. 


A NEW CHILD'S PLAY. Sixteen Drawings 


by E. V. B. 4to. beautifully printed in Colours, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


for the Morning, Post says: “ It would be difficult to conceive of a more fascinating volume 
r nursery. 
* These coloured drawings are charming.” 


W. H. G. KINGSTON’S “WITH AXE and 


rd LE = the WESTERN PRAIRIES.” Fully Illustrated, cloth gilt, 
ice 4s. Od. 
: “ One of his very best books for boys.”"—John Bull. 


“Mr. Heath writes, as it were, in a bower of wild flowers, and the sweet scents of the forest 
and the meadow hover with balmy freshness round his pen.” — Popular Science Review. 


WORKS BY FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH. 
“ Altogether a desirable possession.” —Daily News. 


OUR WOODLAND TREES. Second Edition, 


illustrated by 8 Plates, giving Leaves— Photographed and Coloured ann 
Nature—of all the Trees (61 in number) described in the Text ; by 4 full- 


‘ page Wood Engravings (from Photographs) of the most beautiful Scen of 


the New Forest; by 15 Landscape Engravings; and by Woodcuts. It is 
sumptuously bound, large post 8vo. nearly 600 pp. ‘gilt edges, 12s. 6d. 


THE FERN WORLD. Fifth Edition, illus- 


trated by 12 Coloured Plates, giving complete Figures of pose Acres of 
British Fern, exquisitely coloured from Nature; by several full-page 
Engravings of some of the choicest of D bi Scenery ; ; by a Photographic 
Frontispiece ; and by Woodcuts. Large post 8vo. 470 pp. chastely bound, 
gilt edges, 1¥s. 6d. 

“ A delightful addition to the naturalist’s library.""—Saturday Review. 


THE FERN PARADISE: a Plea for the 


Culture of Ferns. Fifth Edition, illustrated by a Pictorial Title-Page; by 
4 Copyright Photographs; by 8 Full-page Engravings of Scenery ; by 8 a 
of Grouped Ferns, eo Full Figures of all the British Species; and by 
numerous Woodeuts. Large post 8vo. pp. 490, beautifully bound in green 
and gold, gilt edges, 12s. 6d. 

“ A book which has already interested many readers, and is sure to interest many more.” 


, LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 


CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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TRUBNER & CO’S LIST. 


WIT, WISDOM, and PATHOS. From the 


of HeInricn With a few Pieces from “ The Book Selected 
and translated by J. Snoverass. Crown Sve. pp. xx—338, cloth, 7s. 


THE COLOUR- SENSE; its Origin and 


Developmen an Essay in Comparative Psychology. by GRANT ALLENS, B.A., Author | 
of“ Physiological tics." Post 8vo. xii.—282, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Forming Vol. X. of the English and Foreign Philosophical Library. 


HOW to LEARN DANO-NORWEGIAN : 


a Manual for Students of Dano- Norwegian, and especially for Travellers in Scandinavia. 
upon the Ollendorttian System of ‘leaching Lang and tor Seli- 
on. By E.C.OTre. Crown cloth, 7s. 6d.—KEY to the above, 3s. | 


LECTURES on WELSH PHILOLOGY. - 


Joun Ruys, M.A.,‘Professor of Celtic at Oxford, xc. Second Edition, crown 8vo. pp. 
xiv.—466, cloth, lds. 


LESSING: his Life and Works. 


Suwe, M.A. Second Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


capital book." —Quarterly Review. 
“ A clearer or more pact picee of biographi has not been produced in England 


for many a day.’’— Westmiuster Keview. 


THE DEVIL’S ADVOCATE. By Percy 


GrRec. 2 vols. crown Svo. pp. 348 and 360, cloth, 21s. 
“It is full of of thought which goes to the very kernel of most the questions | 
| power there is enough and to spare.''"—Spectator 


By James 


ELEMENTS of SOUTH-INDIAN PALJEO- 


GRAPITY, from the Fourth to the Seventeenth Century, A. _ 4 being an Introduction to | w 
the Study of South-Indian Inscriptions and Mss. By A.C. BURNELL. Second Revised, | 
Enlarged, and Improved Ed.t:on, ito. pp. xiv.—146, aud 35 Plates, clothe £2 12s. 6d. 


AN ACCOUNT of the LIFE and TIMES of, 


FRANCIS BACON. Extracted from the Edition of his Occasional Writings by JAMES 
SPEDDING. 2 vols. post 3vo. pp. xx.—710, xiv.—70S8, cloth, 


ENGLISH COPYRIGHT EDITION. 


JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY; a Memoir. 


By OLIVER WENDELL Hotmes. Crown 8vo. pp. xii.—276, cloth, 6s. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


W. WELLS GARDNER’S 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


2 vols. 8vo. 800 pp. with 2 Portraits, Maps, Facsimile Letters. with Sketches, 
and Engraving of the Lady Chapel of Lichfield Cathedral, 24s. 


MEMOIR of the LIFE and EPISCOPATE 


of GEORGE AUGUSTUS SELWYN, successively bes of New Zealand 
and Lichfield. By the Rev. H. W. Tucker, M.A., Secretary to the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel ; Author of “ Under His Banner,” &e. 


Now ready, Third Edition, crown 8vo. with Map of Newfoundland, 
cloth boards, 5s. 


MEMOIR of the LIFE and EPISCOPATE 


of BISHOP FEILD. By the Rev. H. W. Tucker, M.A. With Prefatory 
Note to the Author by Right W. E. GLapstoxe, M.P. 


“+ A record of a devoted life."— Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ This most interesting biography."’—Spectator. 


Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. 


THE PRAYER BOOK; its History, Lan- 


guage, and Contents. By the Rev. Beas DANIEL, M.A., Principal of the 
National Society's Training College, Battersea. 


of adult classes, whether in Sunda or seminary. 
is one of the most complete and eckistactory thet 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


AMONG the ZULUS: the Adventures of 


Hans Sterk, South African Hunter and Pioneer. By Lieut.-Colonel A. W. 
Drayson, R.A. New and Cheaper Edition, Fifth Thousand, illustrated paper 
boards, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. [Just out. 


PICTURES of the PAST: Memories of Men 


I have Met and Sights I have Seen, By Francis H. Grunpy. 1 vol. crown 
Svo. cloth, (Vert week. 

Contains Reminiscences of Patrick Branwell Bronti!, Leigh Hunt, George 
Henry Lewes, George Stephenson, George Parker Bidder, and many other 
celebrities, 


CONFIRMATION ; or, Called and Chosen and 


Faithful. By the Author of « * The Gospel in the Chureh’s Seasons”’ Series, 
With Preface by the Very Rev. the Dean of CHESTER. Fep. 8vo. cloth limp, 
price ls, [Next wiek, 


THE CHURCHMAN’S DAILY REMEM- 


BRANCER. With Poetical Selections for all Seasons of the Christian Year, 
together with the Kalendar and Table of Lessons of the English Church, for 
the use of both Clergy and Laity. Cloth elegant, 2s. 


*.* May also be had in various leather bindings. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES of the REFORM- 


ATION. By the Rev. F. G. Lee, D.C.L., Vicar of All Saints’, Lambeth. 
1 vol. post Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

“De: Tee’ 3 well mace and his patient and minute researches into 
matters of ec archwok te and the reverend and docile character of hi is 
mind i of rity, give him an unus sual claim to be a Church 
Hlistoria the interest « matter of the work is evidenced by the fase’ o ation 

hich thi s book wil l be found Hegbecechas se over the reader."—Morning Post, March 31, 157: 


THE BOOK of REMEMBRANCE - for 


EVERY DAY in the YEAR. With blank space for recording Birth lays, 
Weddings, &c. &e. Naeaaeied printed in red and black, imperial 32mv. 
cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d 

*,* This may also be had in various styles of binding. Price List on 
application. 


CHILD LIFE in JAPAN, and JAPANESE 


CHILD-STORIES. By M. Cuapriin Ayrroyx. 4to. with 7 Full-page Illus- 
trations, drawn and engraved by Japanese Artists, and many other smaller 
ones, Cloth elegant, lvs. Gd. 
‘* This pretty book has a singular cover wi ith emblems which the Japanese understand to 
_Peopie who give it away are likely to be tempted to buy a new copy 


xi asap antomime to children, and something still better to their 


ghtful insight which this how gives into the simple affectionate 
domesticity of the people that gives it its charm........4 A genuine success........It is. indeed, 
d eult to say toe h can be more properly called the iilustrations—the ‘Tetter-press or the 


pic! ture: —Academy. 
"A child’ 's gift bouxk quite out of the ordinary groove.”"—Church Times. 


BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS, 


TALKS about PLANTS; or, Early Lessons 


in Botany. By Mrs. LANKEsrer, Author of “ Wild Flowers Worth Notice,” 
*\ A Plain and Easy Account of British Ferns,” and of the Popular Portion 
of Sowerby’s ‘* English Botany.’ Crown vO. with 6 Coloured Plates and 
numerous Wvod Engravings, cloth, gilt e 3. 


Mrs. Lankester is a competent instructor.”"—Daily News 
* A capital work, telling something of piants and fle owers in every month of the year. As 
useful as it is interesting, and as beautiful as it is useful." —Scotsman. 
The truction conveyed is sound and simple.”—P ‘all Mail Gazette, 


ar, lively, and trustworthy introduction L- the study of botany. etevece Will admirably 
serve the purpose for which it is intended.”"—John Bul’. 
* Weil adapted to encourage an intelligent interest in the common objects of the — try.” 
Academy. 


THE COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS of the 


SEA; or, Marine Contributions to Industry and Art. By P. L. Smmmonps, 
Author of ‘‘ The Commercial Products of the Vegetable Kingdom.” 1 vol. 
8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 16s. 


“ This interesting and instructive volume........ Well worth the attentive perusal of the 
reader......» In concluding, all that I have to add is to rec work 2s a 
well and tly-written exposition of the subjects selected by him.’ "a acude my. 


“ Contains much useful and interesting information in a handy form.’’—Nature. 


NEW NOVELS. 
FOR a DREAM’S SAKE. By Mrs. Herserr 


ManrtTIN, Author of ** Bonnie Lesley,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 21s. 
Pr" seamed said of “ Bonnie Lesley,” “ There is no praise teo high for this delightful 
ry. 


THE SECRET of the SANDS; or, the “ Water 


Lily” and her Crew. By Harry COLLINGWooD. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 
gilt tops, 12s. 


Svo. cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 6s. 


SONGS and LYRICS for LITTLE LIPS. 


With Musical Contributions by W. H. Cumunes. [Illustrated by G. L. 
Seymour, and others. 


~ oper exquisite Lyrics, not too diffienIt to be learned and appreciated the young 

inmates of the nursery. We are sure wherever they are introduced the Ant exercise a | 

py and healthful influence, and give abundant enjoyment to young Fi We know 
better beok of the class.” _ Literary Churchman. 


Crown 8vo. with Tinted Illustrations, cloth, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 


TRUE UNDER TRIAL: a Tale for Boys. 


By FRANCES PALMER. 
“ A well-written story.”"— Times. 


W. WELLS GARDNER, 2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON. 


“ A spirited and entertaining book of romance and sea adventure. ‘There is genuine life and 
movement in the book, and the title piques curiosity rut, 

Ve own that we were fascinated ourselves by “the | story of the CTUISC. «00-006 We can add 
conscientiously that we have really enjoyed the book.” —Saturday Review. 


TRIED by FIRE. By Francis Carr, Author 


of * Left Alone,” “ Not Launcelot nor Another,” &c. 3 vols. erown Svo. 
price 31s. 6d. (Next week. 


MY SISTER’S KEEPER: a New Story > for 


Girls. By Lacra M. Lang, Author of “ Gentleman Verschoyle,” Mh Girl's 
Story,” &c. With a Preface by Mrs, TowNsEeND, President of the Girls? 
Friendly Society. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. (Vow ready. 


*,* This will be published uniform with “ Bonnie Lesley” and the other 
| books in “ The Stories for Daughters at Home” Series. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN, WEST CORNER OF ST. PAUL’S 
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The Saturday Review. 


VOLUME TO IMPROMPTU. 


THE DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS, 


BY EMINENT WRITERS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


Edited by GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L. 
8yo. 768 pp. double-column, with illustrations in Music Type and Woodcut, cloth, 21s, 


Among the principal Articles are the following: 


Académie de Musique John Hullah, Chappell & Co. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce We Chappell. 
Accademia .... . Miss Phillimore. Cherubini.... 
Accent .. . E. Prout. Chiroplast.. 
Accents.... . Rev. T. Helmore. Chladni OC. Hubert H. Parry. 
Accidentals ..... . Franklin Taylor. Chopin...... E. Dannreuther. 
Accompaniment...... seeeetwe - E.J. Hopkins. Choral Fantasia and oral Sympbony. .. Editor. 
Adam, Adolphe Charles" = Chromatic. C. Hubert H. 
Additional Accompaniments ...............+.. E. Prout. Clarinet... Dr. W. H. Stone. 
olian Harp ............ Clavichord. . A. J. Hipkins. 
Agrémens.... Franklin Taylor. Clementi. . E. Dannrenther. 
Agujari.. Julian Marshall. Coda, ..cccccee C. Hubert H. Parry. 
Albert, Heinrich . Dr. Franz Gehring. Comic Opera. John Hullah. 
Dr. Rimbault. Concerts Spirituels.. Gustave Chouguet. 
Alphabet, the Musical Franklin Taylor. Concerto. ut. 
Ambrosian Chant Ts Helmore. Conservatoire de Musique. Gustave Chouquet. 
André a C. F. Pohl. a Julian Marshall. 
Dr. E. G. Monk. Counterpoint........ «+. Rev. Sir F. A. G. Onseley, Bart. 
Wm. H. Husk. Couperin. ........++ E. Dannreuther. 
Franklin Taylor, Courante.......+2..-208 E. Prout. 
Wm. H. Husk. Covent Garden Theatre ... H. Sutherland Edwards. 
Dr. Rimbault. Cramer Family ...... nreuther, 
Paul David. A.J. Hipkins. 
C. Hubert H. Parry. Crotch, Dr. Wm. H. Husk. 
C. F. Pohl. Crystal Palace Concerts ........- Editor. 
Editor. Dalayrac, Nicholas’ ......scsccsees Francis Hueffer. 
W. Pole. David, Félicien ....... Francis Hueffer. 
Wm. H. Husk. David, Ferdinand. Dr. Hiller. 
Francis Hueffer. Day, Dr. Alfred . C. Hubert H. Parry. 
A. Maczewski. Diabelli . weseinw . F. Pohl. 
A. Fyffe. Dibdin Wm. H, Husk. 
Dr. W. H. Stone. Dictionaries of Music ......- Gustave Chouquet. 
Paul David. | Donizetti .....ccccscees H. Sutherland Edwards. 
Dr. Rimbault. Franklin Taylor, 
W. H. Cummings. Dragonetti ........-ace-cees C. F. Pohl. 
H. Sutherland Edwards. Victor de Pontigny. 
Julian Marshall. Drury Lane Theatre H. Sutherland Edwards. 
Franklin Taylor. Dulcimer ......... A. J. Hipkins. 
Barnard, Rev. William H. Husk. Dussek, J. L. Jas, Davison. 
Barnett, Dr. Rimbanit. Erard Family A. J. Hipkins. 
Barrel E. J. Hopkins, Eroica Symphony ...... tor. 
Paul David. Extempore Playing ..... Franklin Taylor. 
Bass . John Hullah. Farinelll .. Julian Marshall. 
Dr. W. H. Stone. «+. C, Mackeson, 
Dr. W. H. Stone. FEtiS Gustave Chouquet, 
Beats..... C. Hubert H. Parry. Field, John +eeeeeeeee E, Dannreuther. 
Beethoven Editor. FIQUTE seeeeeeeee Hubert H. Parry. 
Beggars’ Opera coe Wm. H. Husk. Fingering «eeeeeee Franklin Taylor. 
H. Sutherland Edwards. Fitzwilliam Collection Editor. 
Bellows... E. J. Hopkins. Dr. W. H. Stone. 
Bells . C. A. W. Troyte & H. H. Statham. C. Hubert H. Parry. 
H. Sutherland Edwards. E. Dannreuther. 


Bennett, Sterndale ......seeeee. H. H. Statham. 
Berg, Adam... Dr. Franz Gehring. 
Beriot, C. A. Herr Paul David. 
eeseee Francis Hueffer. 
Birmingham “Festival Charles Mackeson. 
Bishop .. Dr. Rimbault. 
Blew ... 


Wm. H. Husk. 
Boccherini C. F. Pohl. 
Bodenschatz Editor. 

Boieldieu Francis Hueffer. 
Bologna . Miss Phillimore. 
Bosio..... Julian Marshall. 
Bow ... Paul David. 
Bowley, R. K. Wm. H. Husk. 
Boyce, Dr. ... Wm. H. Husk, 
Braham, Jo Dr. Rimbault. 
Brahms......... A. Maczewski. 
Breitkopf and Hiirtel --. C. B. Pohl. 


Bristol Madrigal Society Charles Mackeson. 
Bread WSS: As Jd. Hipking 
Bruch, Max....... Ms 


Ball, FOUN .. DE. 
Byrd, Wi Dr. Rimbault. 
Cadence C. Hubert H. P: 
Caffarelli Julian Marshall. 
ira Gustave Chouquet. 


Wm. H. Husk. 


Julian Marshall. 

Rev. Sir F. A. G. Onseley, Bart. 
C. Hubert H. Parry. 

Julian Marshall. 

Wm. H. Husk. 


H. H. Statham. 
Carissimi .. E. H. Pember, Q.C. 
Gustave Chouquet. 
Catalani ., Julian Marshall. 
Cathedral Music H. Donkin. 
Cecilia, St. Wm. H. Husk. 
ge, C. A. W. Troyte. 


Also published in QUARTERLY PARTS, each 3s. 6d. 
Twelve Parts. Cloth Cases for binding Vol. I. price 1s. 
great singers, en< Such a work wil! be found in the ‘ of Musielans’ 


to this moment no work has been produced in dictionary, o8 any other form to 
thas Up to thls abstraction, the ‘ general reader,’ could refer for full and aecurate i = 


regard to the lives of eminent composers, the hy yn musical instruments, the 
gradual development tof musical forms (such as the and the conatedy 


Rev. ir F. A. G. Ouseley, 
Paul David. 
Julian M 


Grand Piano A.J. Hipkins. 
Grand Prix de Rome ..........eseeereeeseeee Gustave Chouquet. 
Graun Family A. Maczewski. 


Greene, Dr. Wn. H. Husk. 
Gregorian M Rev. T. Helmore. 

Guarnieri Family Edward John Payne, 
Guitar A. J. Hipkins. 
Handel. Julian Marshall. 
Handel Commemoration William H. Husk. 
Handel Festival ........ William H. Hi 
Handel and Haydn Society F. H. Jenks. 
Harmonica Editor. 
A. J. Hipkins. 
Harmony C. Hubert H. 
A. J. Hipkins. 
Harpsichord ........+ A. J. Hipkins. 


Mrs. Julian Marshall. 
Hawkins, Sir John ...... William H. Husk, 
C. F. 1. 
Henri Quatre (Vive)...... Gustave Chouquet, 

érold Gustave Chouquet. 
Hexachord W. 8. Rockstro. 
Hiller, Dr. Ferdinand .. A. Maczewski. 
Hiller, Johann Adam .. A. Maczewski. 

Dr. W. H. Stone. 


Dannreuther. 


Hurdy Gurdy...... 

Hymn .. W.S. Rockstro, 

Imitation seceeeessee Rev. Sir F. A. G. Ouseley, Bart. 
Imperfect....... C. Hubert H. Parry, 


Parts I. to VI. now ready. To be completed in about 


now being issued the editorship of Mr. rove.” —Pali Mali 
The editor has 
to English musicians.’ 


MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Bart. 


George G: Gazette. 
ven us a book, or at least an instalment of a book, absolutely invaluable 
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Frederic the Great Ur. Franz Gehring. 
Gamba, Viol di 
y Garcia Family 
Gibbons Family Wm. H. Husk. 
God save the King Editor. 
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SMITH, ELDER, NEW BOOKS. 
| 


UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
On May 1, demy 8vo. with Portraits, 18s. 


THE FOURTH VOLUME OF THE 


LIFE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


By THEODORE MARTIN. 


| NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
j On April 28, fep. 8vo. 


DRAMATIC 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “PHYLLIS,” &c. 
Ready this day, 3 vols. 


“A LILIAN.” 


By the Author of “ Phyllis,” “Molly Bawn,” &e. 


SKETCHES and STUDIES in ITALY. By NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Jounx ADDINGTON SyMonDs, Author of “ Renaissance in Italy,” &c. Crown e 
8vo. (Yearly ready. Second Edition now ready, 3 vols. 


SKETCHES in ITALY and GREECE. By WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. 


q AppINeTon Syrmonps, Author of Renaissance in Italy,” &c. Second 
: Edition, crown 8vo. 9s. (in the press. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 


MIXED ESSAYS. By Marrsew 


From the BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Crown 8vo, 9s. 
CoyxTets : Democracy—Equality—Irish Catholicism and British Liberal- With its wealth of character-study. incisive analyses, and effective situations, this isa very 
Une ost A Guide to English Li ture— Falkland and effective story, and it exhibits in high degree Mrs. Oliphant’s great and peculiar 
—A French Critic on Milton—A French Critic on Goethe—George Sand. | From JOHN BULL. 


._“ Within the ey ny take a high place even among Mrs. Oliphant’s admirable 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. By STEPHEN, | full from the frst page to the last of clever sketches 


Author of “ History of Thought in the Eighteenth ke. | 
Third Series. Crown 8vo. 9s. (Just published, 
{ ConTENTS: Massinger—Fielding—Cowper and Rousseau—Edinburgh Re- NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
eee Ethics — Landor — Macaulay — Charlotte Bronté — GAMEKEEPER AT HOME.” 


Just published, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


KETCHES from SHADY PLACES. B 
| WILD LIFE IN A SOUTHERN 


; mt femarkabi volume........ It isa truism that half the world does not know how COUNTY. 
the other half lives we were hitherto enawase of the extent of ons 
q van By the Author of “The Gamekeeper at Home.” 
THE CLASSIC POETS: their Lives and their 
From the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Times. With the EPICS EPITOMIZED. By W.T. Dopson. Crown 8vo. 

an the vaguest idea o: ave ume so of interesting matter. must le ult 
which pessoas tn parvo encyclopedia of country sights and country matters. The ‘author is the 
. a closest and the most catholic of observers. Nothing escapes him in the animate creation ; he 
vain.” is also intensely interested in the of the and weather; and he ‘has 
much to tell about the habits of the country people and their odd and primitive ways of 
ae Open the book where you may, 3 you cannot fail to find something attractive ; and as 
to doit justice in a review, we can only recommend our readers to 


New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. suse it. 
In 24 Monthly Volumes, each 3s. 6d. From the ATHEN ZUM. 


Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d., with Illustrations by E. T. Wheeler, George A volume which is worthy of a place beside White's “ Selborne.” In closeness of obse 
Cruikshank, Barnard. tion, in power of giving a picture far beyond the power of the mere word-painter, he is tl the 


J. P. Atkinson, and F. 
THE YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS—THE cle das true as his cbecrvation of the lower enimals. "This is a to read 
FITZ-BOODLE PAPERS—COX’S DIARY—CHARACTER SKETCHES. From the ACADEMY. 


Now ready, No. CCXXXII., 1s. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for Stic ea From the GRAPHIC. 
APRIL. Maurier and Frank Dicksee. _ Marvellous of country sights sights i in A: volume to be anit ant 
{ WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. With an Lilustration. Chapter 43. The End of the 
Dream. Chapter 44. Aprés? Chapter 45. Conclusion. 
i BODILY ILLNESS AS A MENTAL STIMULANT. Now ready, Third Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


COBBETT. 
THE REVOLUTION AND THE STAGE IN FRANCE. 


THE DON QUIXOTE OF GERM THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME; 


THE DON QUIXOTE OF GERMANY. 


L00SE MEN. 
IN MEMORIAM (MAJOR STEUART SMITH). Oe, of Yous 
at Howe. Chaptcr®. Grande Kebylic. Madame de | and Rural Life. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


a Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
at the Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden,in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, April 5, 1879. 
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Surely this revelation of beauty and wonder in common things is nothing less than genius. 
........A charming book. It is one delicious idyll of the country. Every lover of the country 
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